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That “ Kruschen ” 


Happy youngsters—-all of them! 

All the fun of the fair—and three jolly souls to 
revel in the thick of it. 

e small ones call him Grandpa, but he might 
well be their young brother from the way he carries 
on. He's the moving spirit of the whole show. 
Everybody takes the cue for breathless jollity from 
him. 

Are you ready to unbend at times like this—to 
enjoy yourself so boisterously and to make every- 
body else happy? 

f you no longer see the fun of this sort of 
thing, you should take yourself in hand. However 
short the tale of your years, you're getting old. 
And if you're not careful you'll be getting “ struck 
like that “permanent paralysis of your powers of 
enjoyment. 

But the trouble’s not incurable. Keep your blood 
young, and you'll keep your heart young too, And 
the way to do that is through the little daily dose 
which, as the saying is, does it. 

Every morning you tip into your breakfast cup 


Tasteless in Tea 


Put as much in your break 
fast cup as will lie on a 
sixpence. It's) the little 
daily dose that does it 


of tea as much of the magic Kuuschen crystals as 
will cover a sixpence—a tiny, tasteless pinch. Be 
cause Kruschen is a combination of the six vital 
salts that Nature demands for your proper well- 
being, this little daily dose gently but surely expels 
all the clogging waste matter that is the result of 
the unhealthy conditions in which you live. 

With the impurities that are driven from you 
body most of your troubles disappear—depression, 
headaches, nerves, indigestion, fatigue, rheumatism, 
and a host of other ills. Clear, vigorous blood i 
sent coursing through your every vein. And the 
tonic effect of it- the tingling vitality in every fore 
that we call “ that Kruschen feeling * makes a new 
be ing of vou. 

No other salts can do this for you, because only 
in Kruschen do you cet the six vital salts in their 
correct proportion. 

Kruschen is gentle and pleasant both in its action 
and in its effects. FE.very chemist sells Kruschen at 
éd.. 1/-. and 1/9. Go now and cet a bottle and 
start vyrowing younger to-morrow 
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: Good Health for a Farthing a Day 
i 


She: ‘‘ But it won't cost us so much. I 
went to Jelks with a friend the other day. 
They have some lovely 


High-Grade Second- 


\ Ge, —reasonable, too; and she bought hers 
/ b on an instalment plan which made it ever 
sO easy.” 


Invitation— 


y Our Showrooms cover an area of 
So f ‘ 4) 500,000 sq. ft. You are cordially 

invited to pay a visit of inspection, or 
if full particulars of thousands of 


remarkable furnishing bargains. 


Points on Furnishing £100.0O0Oworth 


He: “Frankly, I don’t like the idea of spend- 
ing alot of money on new furniture. One For Cash or Easy Terms. 


hears such odd tales of green wood being 
used, and that sort of thing.” W JE KS AND 
L SONS, 


She: “Well, why not go in for some good 
second-hand?” 263-275 Holloway Road, London, N.7. 


He: ‘* My dear, funds won’t run to it—else [ Estb. over so years. 
would.” Telephose: 2598 & 2599 North. 


We send furniture to all parts of the country. Send for free Booklet now. 


@ Books you should read 
Wanderlight RAYMOND 


A glorious successor to “ Tell England.” = That eerie insight which is 
the “soul” of Ernest Raymond's work is abundantly manifested in 
this new story. From first to last page it will hold its readers in thrall. 


Out of Reach PYALL 


Here is a wholesome story, not the less thrilling because of that. The 

situations are dramatic, the staging clever and artistic, and the 
characters drawn with such precise knowledge of the types portrayed 
that they are alive with vivacity, energy, emotion and charm. 


P I. A. R. 
Ancient Fires WYLIE | 


“ Lisbeth Gay is one of the most tenderiy beautiful characters in 
modern fiction. . . . A work of fiction to be carefully read and then 
re-read.” —Sunday 7imes. 

A masterpiece of characterization.” -7 ruth 

“Noone who studied Miss Wylie’s work ever doubted that if she liked 
she could write a great novel. She has done it.” ~ Glasgow Herald 


Published by Cassell’s at 7/6 net each 
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- followed by 
FOX's 
GLACIER 


THE FINEST PEPPERMINT IN THE WORLD 


ed by every member 

the summer 

eating Peppermints 

rable aid to digestion, 

elightfully refreshing as a cup 
of tea 


our confeetioner, per qa 6d. 


Sample tin, post free, 9d. 
THE W.R.FOX COMPANY. 
OXFORD ST, LEICESTER. 


Gives extra richness to food-flavours 
The plainest fare becomes a delight to all! 
if Burma Sauce goes with it. Burma brings 
out the natural flavour of food in a way that 


pleases, tempts and appetizes. It is too 
good a treat to miss. Get a bottle from 
your grocer to-day and see how delicious it 


and how 
run. 


tastes 
long 


WHITE, COTTELL & CO., London, Birmingham & Cardiff. 


economical it proves in the 


Sole Makers: G. F. Sutton Sons & Co.,King’s Cross,London,N.7 


For 
Softening Water 


For cleaning Silver, Electro Plate &c. 


Goddard’s 


Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 64 I’- 2’6 & 46 


J. Goddard & Station Street, 


Leicester. 


KITCHEN PESTS 


Black Beetles scien. 
tifically exterminated 
by the ery COCK. 


ROACH PASTE 

| Cleared the Shef ifter a 

overrun t t vert Inspecto 

Suggested the t us ed down, 

The Inspector and Guar S surprised at 

vellous result. Post tree 16. 2/10, 5/-, with 

teresting particular-, 


J. P. HEWETT, 66 Division Strect, SHEFFIELD. 


WOOD BROS. 


RNITY| 
WEAR. 


TAILORED To MEASURE. 
Maternity Wear Spx 


cial sts, have a 


of charming coat frocks suitable 

weal Their self-adjusting Regd 

1 fitte in every Watstband 

on shows the ‘Jeanne, a simple and 
sracetul Style. Write for catalogue to 
anageress. Prices: Skiiis 14 a1, Coat 
trom $8 6, Costumes from 63 Accounchement 
Maternity. Belts 22 6, Complete 
tt m Mat rnity ¢ from 


Ful satisfaction or money refunded. Wood 
Supply everything for Baby 
m Bir 
woop a. Ltd., 17, St. Mary’s Str 
ect 
Manchester Criginal Inventors of Wear. 


ff 


LA 


GREY 
HAIR 


HINDES 
HAIR TINT 


tints grey or faded hair 
any natural shade de- 


sired — brow dark- 
brown, light-brown, or 
black It is per nanent 
and washable, has ne 
grease, and doe not 
burn the hair 
used by over a million 


people. Medical certificate accooanies each 
bottle. Of all Chemists, Stores and hairdressers, 
2/6 the Flask, or direct, stating shade required, 
from 


HINDES, Ltd., 1, Tabernacle Street, City, London. 


‘ % 5 NS 
Alfresco Meals 
| ZS 
iz m+ 2 
Relieves Headache 5 
Cloudy Ammonia. 
| 
| 
| - : 
| 
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A babv can be either a sheer joy or a constant 
anxiety to mother, and it is the feeding that 
makes all the difference. Mrs. Jackson, of 
S* Wembley—one of the happy mothers—writes :— 

‘*Peggy is 14 months old and weighs 

26 Ibs. Her health is splendid and she 

is always very happy and contented. . .” 
The whole secret of the success of the Mellin's 
Food way of infant feeding is its nearness to 
nature, 


Samples and de- 
scriptive booklet 

free on receipt of 6d 

in stamps, Par- 


ticulars of a unique 
and interesting 


will aiso be sent you, when prepared as directed, provides all that is 
MELLIN'S Foon, necessary for developing strong and robust 
LTD, LONDON, bodies with plenty of bone and muscle. 


S.E.15 


‘Always Happy 8 Contented’ 


The Works of 


HALL CAINE 


New Half-Crown Uniform Edition 


Nicely bound, cloth gilt, with monogram on front, and printed 
in bold, pleasing type, these handy volumes are worthy em- 
bodiments of the dramatic stories by the great literary architect 


The Woman Thou The Christian 


Gavest Me 
The Eternal City 
The Prodigal Son The Bondman 


Each 2/6 net 


The Manxman 


Cassell’s, “Publishers, 
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London | 
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STANWORTHS 


UMBRELLAS. 


Just Wrap Your 
OLD UMBRELLA 


in paper, tie to a board 
or stick, and post to us 
to-day with P.O. for 7/6. 
By next post it will come 
back “as good as new,” 
te-coverei with our 
“Defiance"’ Union aid 
securely packed. 


Postage on Foreign Or 
ders 2/- extra. A post 
card will bring you our 
illustrated Catalogue of 
Defiance Umbrellas, 
and patterns for re 
covering umbrellas from 
6/- upwards. 


STANWORTH & 


Northern Umbrella Works, 
BLACKBURN. 


TOO MUCH MEAT 
MEANS BAD KIDNEYS 


sure cause of rheumatism, gout, back- 
oP etc. Drink Alkia Saltrates water 
and flush the kidneys regularly 
if you over-eat, says 


W. G. EAST, 
Cambridge Coach for 30 years. 


1D “ating too much meat is one of the princi 1} al causes, 
usually /Ae principal cause, of rheumatic and uric acid 
disorders 

Uric acid, for instance, is a direct product of the 
breaking down of one particular class of protein foods 
—nucleo-proteins, the medical men term them. 

Any of us who over-indulge a liking for such foods 
as sweetbreads, kidneys or red and specially fibrous 
meats, such as beef, will find, sooner or later, that 
unless we adopt certain precautionary micasures, 
nature exacts a severe penalty in the form of back- 
ache, rheumatism, uric acid complaints, serious 
kidney trouble, or worse. 

Even a confirmed uric acid subject or a rheumatic 
cripple need not become a martyr to any dreaded 
Diet Rules, however, provided he is reasonably careful 
to flush the kidneys regularly, so they will not become 
clogged and thus lose the selective power which 
enables them to filter out and expel from the body all 
the excessive acid and nitrogenous waste matter. Re- 
member that these impurities are always forming in 


= the blood anyway, however careful he may be as to 
diet. Total avoidance of all the foods which act as 

their a nt substances is practically impossible. 
COCKROACHES As a kidney-flushing agent or uric acid solvent, I 
believe there is nothing so good, certainly nothing 
Simple, sate and pleasant to use. 24 
| ny from the SheMeld Wi better, than a good pinch of the Alkia Saltrates com- 
§ Howarth ., by request pound in one’s tea every morning. Also take two 
& ernment, first ad B this “Scie r three similar doses in cither water or tea during 
RY ; the day, especially if the case is a very severe one. 
1/6, 28,5 trom the slew \ few ounces of the Alkia Saltrates compound can 
Bowarths 473, Shetfield, be obtained from any chemist. Tt is inexpensive and 


Runs in the family / 
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LEAVES 
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DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFE: 


RED 
WHITE 
BLUE 


For Breaktast & after Dinner. 


in making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being 
much stronger than ORDINARY COFFEE, 


| Chemists and Stores throughout the world, 


But restore your gre 
faded hairs patent 
colour with 


DON’T LOOK OLD! 


LOCKYER’S Sulphur HAIR RESTORER, 


Its quality of deepening yreyness to the former colour in 8 


few day; 
thus securing @ preserved appearance, enabl 
their position Sola. Everywhere. 

Lockyer's gives health to the Hair and restores the natural Colour. It 
cleanses the scaip, and makes the most perfect Hair fonsioace olour. It 

This world-tamed Hair Kestorer is prepared by the great Hale 
Specialists, J. PEPPER & Co., Ltd., 12 Bedtord Laboratories, London, 


S.E,1,and can be obtained direct from them by Post, or from any 


ULPHOLINE 


i lis famous lotion quickly removes Skin Eruptions, ensuring a Clear 
SS rhe slightest rash, taintest spot, irritable punpies, disfigue 
ing biotches, obstinate eczema, disappear by applying SULPHULIN: 
which renders the skin spotiess, soit, clear, supple, com/ortable. |-or 
42 years it has been the remedy tor 
ruptions Psoriasis 
brimples Roughness 
Redness ashe cne Rosea 
18 prepared by the great Skin Specialists, J. PEPPKK & Co. 
Ltd., 12 Bedford Laboratories, London, S.E.1, and 1s sold in bottles it 
13 and 3 It can be obtained direct from them by post or trom 4 1 


Eczema 


Blotches 
Scurt Spots 


} Chemists and Stores throughout the world 


(| Just the thing 
for your holiday! 


G. K. Chesterton 
The Man Who Knew Too Much 


May Christie 
Love’s Gamble 
At Cupid’s Call 


J. Oliver Curwood 
The Girl Beyond the Trail 
The Valley of Gold 
Kazan, the Wolf-Dog 
Son of Kazan 
God’s Country and the Woman 
The Golden Snare 


Warwick Deeping 
The House of Adventure 
Lantern Lane 


Wet or fine you will want a book for odd minutes, 
Probably you will be far from a bookseller. So take 
one or more of these first-rate stories with you. You 
will enjoy reading them, and they are well worth a 
permanent place on your bookshelf. 


Rosita Forbes 


The Jewel in the Lotus 


Gertrude Page 
The Veldt Trail 


Max Pemberton 


The Iron Pirate 


Margaret Peterson 
Ninon 
The Scent of the Rose 
Stephen McKenna 


The Confessions of a 
Well-Meaning Woman 


Hugh Walpole 


Jeremy 


CASSELLS 


FAMOUS HALF 


CROWN FICTION 


Ir A STITCH IN 


TIME SAVES NINE-- 


THE INFANTS HOSPITAL, 


Vincent Square, Westminster, 
saves much suffering and later expense by treating the trouble at the beginning. 


SEND YOUR MITE FOR OUR MITES! 


- H.R.H. PRINCESS MARY VISCOUNTESS LASCELLES 
- J). GOMER BERRY, Esq. 

- Maj..Gen. LORD CHEYLESMORE, K.C.M.G,, K.C.V.O. 
Tieccsurer - - ROBERT MOND, Esq. 

Medical Director - ERIC PRITCHARD, Esq. M.D. M.R.C.P. 


THE INFANTS HOSPITAL, VINCENT SQUARE, WESTMINSTER 


President - 
Clheirman - 
Vice-Chairman - 
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When you're waiting at the slation ior the morning train, 
See those milk-cans in an old and battered piight. 

Aspill, there’s not a spot—not a leak amongst the lot 
tor it’s solder and it’s FLUXITE keeps ‘em tight. 


AVE you ever noticed what a wonder- 

ful piece of soldering a milk-can is? 
If not, take a peep closely next time and 
note with what care the joins and seams 
are soldered, and what a perfect leak-proof 
affair it really is. It would not be possible 
without the wonderful help of FLUXITE. 
Bear that in mind the next time you go 
soldering, and buy a tin! 


ALL MECHANICS WILL HAVE 


FLUXITE 


BECAUSE IT 


SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING 


All Hardware and Ironmongery Stores sell 
Fluxite in tins, price 8d., 1/4 and 2/8. BUY 
A TIN TO-DAY, 

Ask your Ironmonger or Hardware Dealer to 
show you the neat little 


FLUXITE SOLDERING SET 


It is perfectly simple to use, and will last for 
years in constant use. It contains a_ special 
“small-space Soldering Iron with non-heating 
metal handle, a Pocket Blow-Lamp, Fluxite, 
Solder, etc., and full instructions. Price 7/6. 


Write to us should you be unable to obtain it. 
FLUXITE LTD., 226 Ber ington St., Bermondsey, Eng 


ANOTHER USE FOR FLUXITE — 
HARDENING TOOLS AND CASE HARDENING 
ASK FOR LEAFLET ON IMPROVED METHODS 


‘Where Do You 


Want to © 


Reducer 


Amazing new discovery takes off flesh 
just where you want to lose it. No 
dieting — no pills—no discomforts. Re- 
Five 


quires only a few minutes a day. 
Days’ Trial. 


f last Science has discovered 
a marvellous method that 
takes off flesh from any part of the 
body. If your bust is too large 
or your shoulders too thick, ii 
your thighs are too fleshy or your 
abdomen protrudes, you need no 
longer let them mar the beauty 
of your figure. By means of the 
Vaco Reducing Cup thousands of 
people are regaining youthtul, 
slender figures in a surprisingly 
short time. When applied to 
the fleshy parts for only a few 
minutes a day this wonderful 
invention loosens the congestion 
of fat and makes it vanish! 
The concentrated suction mas- 
sage of the Vaco Reducing Cup, 
now perfected for the first time, causes the blood to course 
through the fat and dissolve it. There is nothing else like it. 
Results are amazing! You lose only the flesh you want to 
lose, and shape your figure in graceful, beautiful curves that 
everybody admires, 
Thousands of Vaco Reducing Cups have been sold at 30 
shillings and upwards, but a special introductory offer brings 
you for five days’ trial the 
l entire treatment for only £1 


Just follow directions, and you 
\ can't help becoming slender 
cn a and graceful again. You take 
4 no risk. Just post the coupon 
Pint and postalorder for 20 shillings, 
Paik and if the Vaco Cup fails to d¢ 
| y as we say it will, return it 
within five days and we will 
gladly refund every penny you 
paid. But post the coupon 
now before this offer is with- 
drawn, 


This Coupon 
is Worth 


10/- 


MODERN RESEARCH SOCIETY, 
Dept. Q.M., 14, Regent Street, London, S.W.1. 

Send me the Vaco Reducing Cup, postage prepaid. I am 
enclosing 20 shillings withthis coupon, with the understanding 
that | have the guaranteed privilege of returning the Cup 
and having my money promptly refunded after five days 
if 1 am not delighted with results, 


|! 
Luxite! 
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+ 
best physic.ans now recomman: 


as a safe and speedy remedy for 
!'EADACHES — NEURALGIA 
LUMBAGO—LOSS OF ENERGY 
‘ EXHAUSTION 


MORF THAN THIS, they keep fit: by 
taking it themselves—just two tablets 
or one powder at night before retiring, 
nd continue next day if necessary 
this medicine was the discovery of an 
eminent specialist and is guaranteed to 
be a non-poisonous i 


tomic) preparaticn 
which brings new life 


and 
BUOYANT HtALTH 
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in a wonderful way. 
Cephos can Le obtained in conven 
ient tablet of form from Roots, 
Faylors’ and all chemists everywhere at 
1/3 and 3/- per box, or post free per re 
turn post from Cephos Ltd., Blackburn 
IMPLE FREE ON APPLICATION 


OVERALLS 
For Wash and Wear 


Hercules Overalls and Frocks still 
excel for daily wear both of children 
and adults. No other fabric gives 
fF — greater satisfaction or 
stands such constant wash 
te : 
Pal. ng withou: losing its attrac 
tive appearance. 


Our Guarantee. Wether and Chiia, 
byvery genuine Her cules Garment bears the 


Mother and Child” ticket, and is guar- 
anteed. Should any Hercules 
unsatisfactory in wash or wear r 
will at once replace it FREE OF “CHARGE. 

Mos Drapers stock “Her: 


“es 4/ vours 


erns. 


JOSHUA HOYLE & SONS, Ltd. 


Spinners and Manufacturers, MANCHESTER 
(Wholesale and Shipping only supplied.) 
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FREE GIFTS 


FOR OUR READERS 


Several weil-known manufacturers are offering 
this month free gt 'fts to our readers. These offers 
are all made by reliable firms and well worth 
accepting. Please mention THE OUIVER when 
avriting for these gifts. 


SELECTING A CAREER.— In the announce- 
ment of the Metropolitan College of St. Albans 
this month, a book of 140 pages, entitled “ Guide 
to Careers,” offering assistance to men and 
women, and special home training in their spare 
time, to fit them for qualified professional posts, 
may be obtained by our readers for the asking. 
Address communications to the Metropolitan 
College, St. Albans. 


FURNISHING AND RE-FURNISHING 
WITH SECOND-HAND FURNITURE.—A 


great number of remarkable furniture bargains 


are offered in the bargain booklet of Messrs. 
Jelks & Sons, of Holloway Road, N.7. To all 


readers interested in this all-important matter of 
furnishing and re-furnishing, Messrs. Jelks & 
Sons can render sound advice and service, as may 
be seen from their catalogue, which they now 
offer to send tree of charge to all inquiring. 


A HEADACHE REMEDY.—A safe and 
speedy remedy for headache and neuralgia can 
be obtained from Cephos Ltd., of Blackburn, who 
offer in their advertisement this month a free 
sample of their specific to all applicants. 


A NEW TRAVEL BOOKLET.—With the 
holiday now in full swing transport 
organizers are providing information. re- 
garding travel facilities. There is no_ better 
example of a real holiday guide than the inter- 
esting book to be had from the L. & N. E. Rly. 
which contains particulars of upwards of 70 re- 
sorts in England and Scotland. The book is pro- 
illustrated, and copies may had 
application to the Passenger Manager, L. & N. F. 
Riv., Liverpool Street, E.C.2, or any of the 


1. & N. E. Rly. inquiry offices. 
A FREE CHARACTER OUTLINE.—A 


rather unusual offer is made in this issue to 
secure a free delineation of character from your 
handwriting, together with a dainty sample of 
the well-known vanishing cream, “ Eastern 
Foam,” Particulars will be found in the dis- 
plaved advertisement of the Company in this 
address is 16-30 Graham Street, 


season 


busy 


tusely be on 


issue, whose 
London, N.1. 
TABLE DELICACIES of the daintiest varieties 
are to be made from Cox's Gelatine, and the 
well-known manufacturers of this speciality offer 


to send all applicants through the announce- 
ment in this issue a small sample packet for 
trial on receipt of 3d. in stamps. Address : 
J. & G. Cox, Ltd., Gorgie Mills, Edinburgh. 
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Take the Baker’s 
advice— 


AT plenty of good, nourish- 
ing bread. let it be 
HOVIS because HOVIS contains 
full nourishment for the body. 


HOVIS 


(Trade Mark) 


is made only from wheat, like 
white bread, but with — this 
important difference: it contains 
added quantities of the vital 
‘germ’ which constitutes its most 
nourishing and vitalising part. 


Your Baker Bakes it. 


HOVIS LTD., MACCLESFIELD. 


SOFTENS CORNS AND 
CALLOUSES LIKE WATER 
SOFTENS SOAP. 


“Refreshing to the feet as mountain air to 
the lungs. Aches, swellings, soreness, 
tenderness, &c., soon had to go,” 
says former sufferer from foot misery, 
who repeats a famous Harley-st. 
specialist’s advice. 


After caustic liquids, cutting, plasters, and 
other temporary expedients had produced great 
pain but no relief, I consulted a well-known 
specialist. He explained that callouses and 
corns are simply hardened, partly dead skin 
formed by shoe pressure, clogged pores, and 
poor circulation due to feet being the farthest 
extremities to which the heart must pump blood 
Such growths are without nerves or blood 
vessels themselves, but they cause the acute 
misery by pressing on and irritating the ex- 
tremely sensitive nerve tissues beneath. To 
refresh the feet, remove callouses and take corns 
out, roots and all, it is only necessary to rest 
them in hot saltrated water. This has no effect 
whatever on the structure of normal, healthy 
skin, but it immediately dissolves out the waxy 
substances from clogged pores, also the oil from 
hardened skin, and leaves the latter almost as 
soft as a piece of water-soaked soap. In fact, 
I was told by the specialist who prescribed 
saltrated water that its action on corns and 
callouses is quite similar to the effect of water 
on a piece of soap. To prepare the saltrated 
water, which is both medicated and oxygenated, 
simply dissolve in about a gallon of water a 
handful of the refined Reudel Bath Saltrates, 
which is obtainable at little cost from = anv 
chemist, this being the registered name by which 
medical men and chiropodists prescribe the com- 
pound, 


President: H.R.H. The DUKE OF YORK 


THE QUEEN’S HOSPITAL For CHILDREN 
HACKNEY ROAD, BETHNAL GREEN, E.2, 
which deals with larcer numbers of children than any other 
Hospital of its kind, is almost overwhelmed with applications 


tor admission and 
URGENTLY NEEDS HELP AT ONCE 
Chairman: COL. Lorp WM, Ceci, C.V.0O. T, GLENTON-KERR, Se 


PITMAN’S 
80 POSTAL COURSES 


enable ambitious voung people to obtain a 
general or specialized education their 
own homes. Subjects include: English, 
Accountancy, Banking, Secretarial Practice, 
Shorthand, Economics, Modern Languages, 
and subjects of general education, Write 
tor tree Booklet, “ Home Study—the Key 
to Success,” which gives full particulars— 
PITMAN’S SCHOOL 
221 Southampton Row, London, W.C.1. 
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DRUGGING 


BACK TO NATURE. 


AVI ee Throw your half-filled bottles of dope and poison into the 
Tf, garbage tin—they’'Il do less harm than in your stomach. Get 


// back to Nature; consider how she cures, and give her the 

L proper assistance. Nature needs strength and nourishment. 
Drugs are poisons, and poisons don’t give you that. 

If you are nervous you can quiet your nerves with poison, 
—— S2e<--, but just as soon as the stupor wears off, the trouble returns 
—= “= worse than ever. Works like whisky. A man will fill uf 

=" : on liquor because it makes him feel good—puts false ene rgy 
into him for awhile; but when the alcohol stops working 
his nerves torture him far more. Like whisky, every dose 
~z- of drugs calls for another. Dosing weak nerves, weak 
~ stomach, liver, or kidneys with drugs won’t restore them to 
- proper working order. Nature must have new energy, and 
you can get that only from electricity. 

Our method of curing is to feed the nerves and vitals with 


nourishing, strength-building electricity. We do this with 
the ** Aj 1x” Battery, which is entirely different from 
ee other electric appliances. It is invigorating and powerful, 


yet gentle and soothing to the nerves. It is a natural generator on the recuperative system, and requires 
no charging. It will cure every case of rheumatism, nervous debility, weak stomach, kidney and liver 
troubles, sciatica, and every evidence of weakness in men and women. 


IT IS FREE. 


Write at once forcur 92-fave illustrated book, which contains much valuable infor mation regarding the caus: 
and cure of human ai ments. Special booklets for Ladies and Gentlemen ; please specify which is required 
whenwritive. Theb ef Write to-day tf you cannot call for 4aviceand De 


THE BRITISH ELECTRIC INSTITUTE (Dept. 52), 25 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E..1 


South African Branch: 70 PRITCHARD STREET (P.O. Box 7222), JOHANNESBURG, 
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CARPET SOA 


One Tablet will Clean a Large Carpet. 

Sold everywhere. Sample 2d. Stam». 

| F. CHIVERS & CO., Lta.. 


9 Albany Works. BATH. 


ooo. 


. April 23rd, 1923 
To WONDER. WORKER. Dear Sirs,— 


Your appliance CWonder Worker) for Piles and 
r Hemorrhoids give eat re i is mportant factor 
e Mma towards a cure. t have | ed he's e 
e rejected tor life assurance hy e since miast 
Quality 
Lite Assurance for x 
om r Or post tree 
Every pair of MASCOT Shoes is 


South Place, Lon 

yklet tree. Sent in plain 
stamped on the sole with the Trade Mark 
illustrated above. It is symbolical of a 


definite standard of excellence in material 
and manufacture—a guarantee of fair 
wear. Any shoe falling short of | this 


and Stores, 
12, Cover 


ker, Dep E.C2 
Money retunded if dissatistie Bo wrapper 


standard Is repaired or replaced. T he | 
MASCOT Trade Mark is an unfailing Is best made from MASON'S 
guide to satisfaction. EXTRACT OF HERBS. One 


Wi A QTy Tablespoonful of this Extract makes 
MLAS Cd yy | Gallonof Deticious Botanic BEER. 
Senu ana we ws 

forward you 2 

Shoes from 18/6 per pr. betties (fos coon! 


Write for delighttully illustra‘ed Booklet o! jree), enough & 
Spring Styles and name of nearest Agent make 16 gaiion IT’s 


NORVIC SHOE CO., NORWICH. aww Mason MASON’S 
Nottingham. 


| | 
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The World’s Standard of 


) Quality, for over a quarter 
of a century they have 
been the favourite table sweet. 


CHIVERS & SONS, LTD.. Orchard Factory. Histon. Cambs. 


SDDS 


ATHING is much 


W. H. BAILEY & SON 


INVALID FURNITURE 


LIST FREE. 


re. as illus 
‘ Springs 


{5 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1. 


£7126 


Vl Bos Durability added to softness, and 
ie the strength to withstand countless 
. £4176 washings, is the secret of OSMAN 


more enjoyable when 
A followed by brisk play 
with an OSMAN 
4 Towel. The firm, 
/ i lively, absorbent tex- < 
\\A ture brings a fine glow 
Especially when 


the skin is sun- 
burned you will 
like the delight- 


ful softness of 


an OSMAN Towel. 


SLY, 


SI 


popularity 


From all Diapers and Stores at 


prices no higher than for ordinary 


FOR MOTORING 


ia; WIND.RAIN 
OR SHINE 


re 
SAMPLE yeu. RY FREE 
6&7, 
Q, LONDON, E.c.1. 


BATH-SHEETS 


See the small red OSMAN tab on each towel, 


If you are pleased with OSMAN TOWELS 
try OSMAN SHEEIS ani PILLOW CASES 


Jellies 
| Wat i | 3 

Ripe Fruit Juices é 4 
f 
1 was Medium 

| <OSMAN | 
| TOWE AND 
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“Tennis helps to keep me 
fit, but it's Beecham’s Pills 
which give me the energy 
to play—and win—three 
straight sets like that.” 


Points on Activity 


Tennis is a vigorous game, de- 
manding an active brain and an 
active body, and well-controlled 
strength behind the racquet. 
The game of Youth—and of 
Health! Beecham’s Pills purify 
the system, steady the nerves and 
quicken the faculties. Sluggish- 
ness is banished and the body 
responds immediately to the 
brain. These are the things 
which make for good tennis— 
good health—and good looks. 


A dose at night will 
keep vou right 


Beechams Pills 
worth 


a quinea 
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ALL LEADING DRAPERS 


fi 


(37-38 inches wide) 
: in latest shades andcolour- 3 
: ings—striped designs and : 
: plain shades, also : 


SELL LUVISCA” & 


is a silky-looking material i “LUVISCA” Blouses } 
Possessing a permanent sheen. 


unexcelled f 3 
s unexcelled for H » Garments : 
Holiday Garments at home CAUTION:—Look for : 
or abroad, and enjoys a world-wide reputation : the Stamp on selvedge : 
lor serviceableness under all climatic conditions. i of every yard, or for the } 
Vany dsficulty in obtarna» RTAULDS, Lta ab in every Garment 

(Depé. 82), j None genuine without. 

will send you 


ana an 


£ 
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i 9 Pp a 
The Editor’s Announcement Page 
CRAMMING OUR GIRLS : 
th The holidays are with us—but after holidays. work! Women & 
= return to home life. men go back to the office. children to—school. — & 
= Is school life too exacting. more especially for our girls? Is 5 
= homework too great a strain on youthful mind and body? The 5 
= question is an important one. and will be treated very seriously © 
* in an article in my September number. : 
SH “Why | Would Rather Be a Woman.” by a Man. is another = 
rather novel article—and so is Pigs: a Vindication.” ~The = 
& ‘Three of Life.” by a Minister's Wife. should be read by 
& everybody interested in church life—and 
the stories should be read by everyone. as {) ? 
* they will be of a remarkably fine order. is 

ZZ 

“Beautifully Cool and Sweet Smoking.” 


IN QUARTER POUND 
TINS AS ILLUSTRATED 


4/- 


ALSO IN 1 oz. PACKETS 
AND 2 oz. TINS. 


“a 


May we also mention that 


Player's Navy Cut Cigarettes 
have enjoyed a yearly increasing 
TA popularity for over a quarter of a century. 
issued by The liperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), lad. 772 
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Bilious Headaches Quite Gone. 


Mr. F. W. WYNCOLL, CABINET MAKER, writes:— 


OR some months I have suffered from biliousness and sick 
headaches, losing a good deal of time from my business. My 
wife, who, when an assistant in the big drapery stores, remembered 
how Phosferine had accomplished wonders for herself and other 
assistants during the rush of sale times, advised me to give 
Phosferine a trial. ‘The results surprised me; my head has been 
perfectly free from any pain and the biliousness has entirely lett 
me. We have also proved it to be an excellent tonic-remedy for 
our two boys. IT shall always keep Phosferine by me, as a useful 
tonic. If this statement would be of use to others please use it 
as you like.” (721, Woodbridge Road, I?VSWICH.) 
From the very first day you take PHOSFERINE vou will gain’ new 
confidence, new life, new endurance. It makes you eat better and sleep 


better, and vou will look as fit as you feel. Phosferine is given with equally 
good results to children. 


PHOSFERINE 


THE GREATEST OF ALL TONICS FOR 


Influenza Neuralgia Lassitude Nerve Shock 
Nervous Debility Maternity Weakness Neuritis Malaria 
Indigestion Premature Decay Paintness Rheumatisn 
Sleeplessness Mental Exhaustion Brain Fag Headach 
Exhaustion Loss ot Appetite Anemia Sciatica 


From Chemists. Liquid and Tablets. The 3,/- size contains nearly four times the 1,3 size 
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Drink ENO— 


and revel in your holiday 


OU know how the first few days of holiday away 
from home are apt to try you, making you wonder 
whether you have chosen the right place. whether you 
have taken your holiday too early or left it too late. 


This year depend on ENO’s ~ Fruit Salt” to keep 
you in holiday fettle. 


ENO helps your system to adjust itself quickly to 
change of air and diet. which tends to upset digestion, 
spoil appetite and cause headaches. 

The delicious. natural taste of ENO, its cool. brisk 
effervescence. its absolute freedom from sugar. flavour- 
ing matter and mineral salts make it equally weleome 
and beneficial to old and young—to the delicate and 
robust. 


FRUIT SALT 


The World-Famed Gfervescent Salina 
HANDY SIZ} HOUSEHOLD SIZE 
Pack a botth 3. For regular 


in your bax family 


99 
mare 
xvi 
a 


Holidays 


A little cove—sun-baked, wind- 
swept —- within sight of a 
bustling town, yet peaceful, 
sacred to the seagulls and the 
ccean. The sea in front, the 
downs at the rear—and all 
around God’s glorious air: 
that—and a book—are all man 
wants for a holiday. 


The sea is calling, the 
sun is shining, Nature invites 
repose. Break the spell of 
work, forget your tasks, your 
betty worries: take leisure, a 
book, a quiet spot, and mak» 
a real holiday. 
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IBBS 
Uligar’s; quite 


form and library where 


ADoorkeeper 
in the 
ICHAEL, KENT 


House 


used to be the hostel refectory, sixth 


the Prior had his 


You’ll tind him in Wisden. At least, tiice in old time, the science lab. in the 
you would if you knew his real name, but monastery kitchens with the monks’ hand 
that would mean trailing the tradition of ammered lead still in the open runnels of 
a4 most ancient school through the market the drains, school huuse at the ivied arch 
nlace. | led » hoste S es, and the \bbey 
. That is not to be done. Ove N Chere was no k or stone, but 

On the other hand, if there 1s a bit of the blood ym of an ancient order and 
rold in this history that can be made to an ancient discipline had shaped it; and as 
glint in the shadows and make a man’s the tiles, some of them, they say, still 
heart glad that he, too, belongs to the the name of the Roman Emperor who 
olorious I men, why, isn’t it | them 1, It mi kes It clea that a 
as well to let it so glitte: But the true ( 1 is not an organization nor an asso- 
names—by your leave, no. We will call iation that passes in essence something 
the place St. Ulfgar’s and the man Tibbs ~~ mystic, en ng and in some way divinely 
Blanchard, whom you will not find in made out of the innumerable lives of men. 
Wisden at all [t is very nea » sacrilege for a man to 

He was past middle age when the county think that he n come to a place like that 
dropped him and he came as pro. to th 1, because 1) s, leave .his own 
school, lean, quick, all gut, rubber and 5 on s Wheatley sought to do 
steel, caving under tl ng ribs like a boy, It is like a ch banc tripper who scrawls 
and brig it eve d isa only pre ying in bis Slliy nl S lam eak That 
the short-clipped hair, and a brow. sun- > ve aps if the tale is 
rowed as a plo |-side His fore te ye] t, too 
umm, thin a oomstick, rutted, with the Aft ’ | s is the theme 

eases of the muscle I'd have s Blancha rt the 

mumim ail to breaking ‘i'm n Ir ie€gs, young 

shou just see those wrists ind if k ext ball comes 

a sh ne ball. Not Ranj n faster Mark vo it! Stand your 
ld al t Phere’s no one Ind 

Wadays Ih \ Ul Ss hat neo ne \ evel 

That ills one « bbs’ pet theories it into the 1 Tibbs ran away 

slack hinge yout i leg b 
at in front of Play it hard, young si Hle was very firm on ng Everyone 
‘lay ( ! ls nowa<lavys. They call it hooking. 

The words bring back the old “Square 3 was the straight bat and left shoulder 
rece,” Elms, grea girth for sentinel, r Tibbs me 
Nd tarred pos nd chains for fencing, to he Sixth Form fellows used to rag him 
turf that had bi soft to the sandalled (bout it in vorks 
eet mit book will te Didn't W. G 

a man Pha i did | man 

a ry, but it He e and 

it { d 

You iad stand im t ldle of Sy Ss i t one, 

nad te t bi ha \I Su Lhe ) nd 
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among the lads, who wondered to think 
that this ball had been handled and smitten, 
the conquered and the conqueror of the 
giants of old. “First ball I sent down to 
him in the Gloucester match broke in from 
the off. He pushed it to mid on. The next 
just the same, he pulled pretty well to 
square leg for four, The third he tried to 
treat the same—and didn’t. Because why? 
It was breaking away. He put it into 
‘cover’s’ hands, and there was W. G. out 
for four. Mind what I’m telling you and 
keep your left elbow for’ard.” 

That talk would get him on to the 
museum. 

Proud of it? My hat, it was the heart 
of the heart of old Tibbs. There was no 
day of his life when he did not take his 
historic bats and balls and what not down 
to dust and polish them. There was the 
ball that Tom Eardley lifted clean out of 
the Oval into Harleyford Road, a bat of 
Archie MacLaren’s, a bail Joe Bradley had 
taken off and carried seventy-five feet with 
one of his special expresses. There were 
twenty relics or more. And at his bench in 
his holland apron, with the waxed cords 
strained over the tough black pad of his 
thumb, as he bound your bat for you he’d 


tell you all about them. 

Or perhaps he'd recite for you from the 
works of the poet Albert, 

You don’t know Albert Craig nowadavs. 
lwenty vears gone and he was known and 
loved wherever bat met ball on English 
turf, the cricket rhvmester, lean and shabby 
and tireless on the hottest day, most quick 


mours of an im- 
patient crowd with wit as fearless as it was 


to sane the unsporting h 


biting, the first man to jettison his dav’s 
job and livelihood, giving heart and tongue 
n service at a professional's “benefit” or 
tor an old cricketer’s widow-——a great man 
\lbert ! 

But Tibbs was shv at elocution Onlv 
Pat Leckie « vuld be sure of vetting him on. 
He'd do a lot for Pat. . 


Mind vou, Pat had a wav with him: it 


was in his blood His magnetism or aura, 
whateve: mvsters t s that makes you 
take orders I m a fellow no better than 
vourself and sweat | id to vet them done 
made itself felt from the day when he «at 
n First Form wit the fan ange 
nd feet da ) ( it fi the th 
ind his pel { | \ pie 
sir, I’m entirely mad My pen will he 
makin blots ver my copy book 


minute.” 


We ‘catch them young at St. Ulfgar’s 
It's the only way. 

What drew Tibbs to Pat was what ha; 
pened one day when the pro. came down 
to cast an eve over the minnows, Fourth 
Eleven was an institution one could heat 
long way off! Failing umpit 


debatable point was resolved by 
mentum ad puerum—the loudest voices wor 

When Tibbs approached some twenty 
people between the ages of seven and nin 
were discussing whether Pat beer 
caught at the wicket. Tibbs watched and 
grinned like a mildly ironic god. Par, 
petrified at his crease, held his stance 
evidence before the judgment of the court, 


as 
while round him with the insistent crescendo 
of sparrows the factions 
clamoured. 

“Outi” “Ont!” “Outl” “Hot ont’! 
“Not out!’ “Not out!” “Above h 
elbow!” “Out! Straight off his bat! 
“Not out!” “Next man in!” T 
do justice to it. 

Suddenly Pat yielded. “Out!” he sa 
“Your turn, Kipper.” 

Silence fell like a stone. Pat's side wa: 
aghast at his defection 

The pro. stopped the small boy with 
large bat as he passed to the bench 
served for pavilion. “Did it touch yo 
bat?” asked he. 

“It got me on the knuckles, Mr. Tibbs, 
said Pat soberly. Mr. Pat Leckie in those 
davs was rising eight, and it had “got 
on the knuckles” sufficiently to pull Ins 
mouth down. 


Took vou a long time to remember 
> 


said ‘Tibbs dryly. 


‘If I'd said a word,” said Pat, “I 
never have spoken for blubbing. I haven 
blubbed since I've been at St. Ulfgar’s, sit 

Tibbs, something of an assaver, saw g 
That's the stvle!” he said n 
me, voung sir, and we'll se¢ 


knuckle of vours. We'll make a cricket 
of vou!” 

“Like yourself, sir?’ The wide eye: 
ope ned verv wi it 

“Better,” said Tibbs in a \ e as thoug 


he spoke of religion instead of only cricket 
‘A Jong sight better, n on young 
He chased that brave eal through 
Pat's life at sch 1d ~ not entir 
kee 1 de 
md oor backin wou 
Pat, i it 
Who ila ‘ There's 
t reason fe t 
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wn 


ere 


lt tells how his 


“*If I'd said a word, said Pat, 
never have spoken for blubbing’ 


You will find a romantic ballad in the 
works of the tuneful Albert which tells 
legendary Tom Hearne, the bright lad 
nus village eleven, 

And they gave me books as prizes. 

I vearned for wickets instead.” 
love for the padre’s 
ughter was spurned by her parents till 
m saved his county's honour the 
al match, coram populo, including the 
ling maiden and the enthusiastic 
You've taught me that a great cricketer 
Can be a great gentleman, too!” 


ric Was not quite according to 


ev, but Tibbs did not know. that. 


reasoning processes were elementary, 


us faith was that, proven or not, the 


ests was indubitably true. He did not 


Meddla wis} 


th social enigmas that were too 
him 


As to the bov, ed 


no, I will not take scalpel and bistoury 
and try to pin that boy’s soul on a pad 
cork like bits of trog in dissecting 
laboratory. 

You mav take 
as the articles of faith of Tibbs and the pot 


Albert went, all those did Pat most stead 


however, that as fat 


fastly believe, and a fellow who puts those 


into practice does not generally go tal 


Kight vears of Tibbs made quite a decent 
job of Pat, firm in the grip, well balanced, 
nicely sprung, seasoned wood ready to take 


vard knocks without splitting That’s not 
all Tibbs, One must be fai 
Something is to be said for the old docto1 
Square Piece and Old 


and his men, fot 


Hall and the organ in evening chapel when 
the golden sunlight slanted through the 
elory of the windows on the flags, some- 


thing for the fellows he grew up with and 
1 old tradition that thev used, something 


for the famous men whom now and then 
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they praised with ceremony for that their 
work continueth beyond their knowing. 

But, mind you, I reckon Tibbs need have 
no shame to meet the Master Potter, saying, 
“Sir, one has glazed and another stained 
and another shaped these crocks, but they 
bear also the mark of wy thumb.” 

Pat grew to six foot of trained bone and 
sinew, captain of the school, a leader born, 
with the nerve to take long odds when need 
arose, a hero and the particular friend of 
Tibbs. But the devil is an expert | 
If haven't heart he’ll send ’em 
down fast and scare you out; if you have 
he'll send ’em down slow and cunning. 
You'll find your foot outside the crease if 
you are not careful, Pat did. 

Oh, a word about Wheatley, who came to 
replace the old doctor as headmaster during 
Pat's last He was a thin, : 
fanatic of a man, much taken with the word 
efficiency. He was very ambitious, and 
maybe looked to St. Ulfgar’s as a step 
towards a mitre. He meant to get on, which 
is no aim for serve St. Ulfgar, 
who demands To boys and 
masters old in the school practice, guarding 
even its excrescences as part of the fabric. 
he seemed a nuisance. 

There the 


coting, for instance. 


ower, 


the 


you 


= 


restiess 


year. 


1 
such as 


Sacrince, 


was business of the wains 

Upper Sixth was as 
No elementary schoo] 
master in the land would tolerate its whit« 
wash, its cobbled desks, and 


shabby as a stable. 


the warps 


r his 


wainscot which Wheatley removed aft: 

first term, unknowing that the wood was 
sacred—an autograph book of men famed 
in the school and the land for gencrations 


When the new term began the Sixth 


tracked 


those warped relics to a carpenter’s yard, 
bought them and framed them, The panels 
now are distributed throueh every sen} 
study in School H use, : 

Wheatley thought that mad. 

One thing more about him. Tibbs in 
those days was getting on in years. “YW hat’s 
the good of a sports pro. who is close on 
sixty? ” intoned the great god Efficiency. 

“Oh, Baal, hear us!” quoth the new 
headmaster. 

Fellows like Tibbs and Pat Leckie and 


a staff that Wheatley distinctly undet rated 


wrought manfully to keep the school alive. 
Pat had been in the eleven four ve irs 
He’d captained it for two He'd be sure 
of a place at Cambrides His home count 
had an eve yn him 30. 2 » had the dey 
at the bowler’s end He thought it wa 


time to mix 


Tibbs spotted it at the Salamander.’ 
match. 

The Fifth Dragoons, the Salamanders 
were quartered at Saltwick, and keen 


put up a fight against the boys 
a googly merchant 
tried for I 
He was good enough for St. 1 
had two wickets down f 
went in. 

“ Nerves,” 


strapped 


had 
amongst them, a felloy 
but not quite rd eno 


fears, Th 


nine when Pa; 


said Tibbs to the 


he his pads. 


down anything worth worrying out. ¢ 
in with a long handle and kn k his 
off for the sake of the others, sir!” 

Pat should have been equal to it, T 
other fellows had been bluffed out with 
odd position of the field, the bowler’s an 
and his reputation 

Pat went in with little Tibbs in his fad 
county blazer walking round behind 14) 
bowler’s arm to watch the fun 

There wasn’t any fun. Pat poked at 
couple of balls well to the off and hb eakit 
away. Third man failed to hold gen 
offer. He swune wildly at ‘ xt, 
second too laic, went out to the fourth | 
changed his mind and his feet. tried to ; 
back to it, cocked it into the keeper's han 
and was out like a rabbit for a blob 

The ball wasn’t anvwhere nea 
wicket. 

“Don’t tell anvone I taueht 
sir,” was Tibbs’ caust mment 

Worse happened in the Sat ay ma 
three davs later. 

The ground was fiery ind Millar son 


thing of a fast bowler, but it sent a sho ke | 
murmur round the ring to see P who | 
kept wicket for two « taking his pl 
five yards behind the ps 

“Old Pat's standin k to Millar! 
Lovalty bade add. “ Mil} m he gett 
a pace on.” 

But Tibbs knew that wasn 1 
Moreove r, when Pat went in the first b 
he received was a % ker straight at his 
nkles and he jumped a yard at it It 
assed just outside s |e stump, and he 

it » have pur ied it for ut 
| hy itching with a face ) nt 
10k mo nd more lik tombstone eve 
econd, thanked heaven hen the b 
ame back ean ‘ 
It was pathetic t th 
an and the 1 n 
ke 
tcehin n h ] l 


nie 
| 
little { 
hem a little f Pat fy of Pat ex] nd neither wit 
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nerve enough to speak of it. At last the 
ld pro. spoke: “Tl have that bat pegged 
ers wy the time prep. starts this evening, if 


-owll come round and see me, sir.” 
ha Tibbs knew well that the only time his 
ow arters would be deserted was during 
rep. 
her ‘Thanks, Tibbs,’ said the boy, heaving 
Pat jig sigh. “I’d like—I’ll come round.” 
It is a queer little place of vaulted arches, 
) vpt of what had once been Infirmary 
sent Chay ‘I, The ground level had silted up 
G th years, so that the pillars and returns 
od knee deep in the floor. In one wide 
mullioned window ‘Tibbs had his bench. 
The other lighted the “museum.” 
Light was fading as Pat came in, keep 
I ng to the centre of the arches under the 
erotesque bosses to save his head. “I’ve 
It ooked in that bat, Tibbs,” he said. 
t] He could see the little man with the low 
osy sun slanting in on his working bench 
it and glancing on the tonsure time had worn 
on his close-clipped crown, like the ghost 
some lay brother bound long ago heart 
nd hand in uncouth, humble, loyal service 


at, to the fellowship. 


‘Ah,” said Tibbs, “the bat. It’s here.’’ 
nds He ran his palm along the smooth blade 


t it 


“Good as new, ’cept for the pegging, 
sir, and they're tapped close so as you can 


ardly see.” 
From where’ Pat stood the glow of the 
sun rimmed the man with gold as he 
atc] wunched over the bat, bent and intent and 
rooding on his handiwork. 
n “Tt’s no end good of you,” said Pat, and 
ke } suddenly looked aside. Tibbs had turned 
h to him, and even in the dusk he could see 
ja le eyes pathetic, baffled, questioning, the 
ves of a dog who has found his master 
r. failing and does not understand. 
iM “You’re a bit off your game, sir,’’ said 
libbs tentatively “Been studying too 
“I’m all right,’ returned Pat, and tried 
h hthearted. non semper 
know, Tibbs!” 
Id know Greek, sir,” returned Tibbs 
stinately, “but I know when a young 
Vt ntleman’s off his game. You've never 
‘ nked, not since I’ve known vou, not since 
1 were in First Form and wouldn’t speak 
fear of blubbing.”’ 
First Form said Pat. “Wouldn't 
eak? What's that, Tibbs?” 
He lown 
- In short, clipped phrase Tibbs told how 
m ho mn aco had first attracted 
e 


him, how he had seen the making of a 


cricketer in the little rip, and kept an eye 
ever since— 

“Cut it out, Tibbs,’ said Pat harshly. 
He had quite forgotten the boy of eight 
years ago. It was like molten metal on 
his heart to think that Tibbs had not. He 
fell to smacking his shin with a hank of 


binding whipcord as though the sting of it 
was good for him, 

So they staved for near half a minute 
quiet in the dark. Dark? 
a fillet of rose black-edged against steel blue 
the 


There was only 


with abbey pinnacles cutting it across. 


At last Tibbs swung the gas bracket round 

and hear it were 

charged, 
“Dent 


shook a match-box to if 


cried the boy piteously. “Don’t, 


Tibbs. There’s no one I could tell but you. 
I didn’t think I could tell you, only for 
what you’ve said—what I’ve learnt—just 
now.” 


A queer little shiver crossed the old pro.’s 
face, though Pat could not tell that in the 
dark. 


“Tf itll help, sin he said quietly. 

The boy threw his hank of cord aside and 
thrust hands savagely into pockets. “I’m 
in the deuce of a hole,’ he said; “I owe 
forty-seven pounds ten shillings.” 

That exactitude was revealing. One 
might know that Pat had walked through 
many days and Jain down many nights with 
forty-seven pounds ten shillings rattling in 
iis brain. 

“That’s a lot for a young gentleman to 
owe,” said Tibbs, and waited. 

Then it all came out. The little horses 
the Jittle horses that gallop round a red 
and black track and always stop beside the 
wrong number 

“Where?” asked Tibbs like a man asleep. 
“Where do you come in touch with such?” 

He stayed silent then, a shadow in the 
dark, while the boy spoke with long pauses, 


lashing himself w 


A friend of 


vone for week-ends, 


ith blame 
fath to whom he had 
had had 


hap who had been knock 


1° 
Nis Ss 


a nephew stay- 
ing with him, a 


ing about the Continent picking up French 
and other thines besides—boule and the 
little horses and baccarat, altogether grown 
up things, a man’s pleasures flatteringly 
offered, as of custom and right, to a boy 
Ol elghter 
“We played it on the Q.T. in this chap’s 
rooms,” said Pat 
Phe Q.T.,” repeated Tibbs, and thought, 
thi Is ] ime in all his life t} t 


So0 
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Mr. Pat’s felt the need to do anything on 
the O.T.” 

There had 
prince at Broomholt Park. 

“My old gov’nor gives me five pounds 
to take me through t One way and 
another I suppose I get five more.” 

“More than enough,” 


been some sort of nigger 


he term. 


said Tibbs coldly. 


“Do you blame him?” 

The boy hand 
“There's only one cad in this galley,” he 
said; “that’s Pat Leckie.” 

This type 


put his for silence. 


of business goes so invariably 
that one can’t say an original thing about 
it. Pat, “recouping his losses 


money 


» threw good 
“IT couldn't quit when 
and here was Achmed Ali Kushru 
Jung, Yar, Khar, Nawab, and all the rest 
of it, who may have been, as he protested, 


\ 
after bad. 


losing,” 


No end sorry, old chap,” or likely enough 
was licking his lips over the blood of an 
Englishman, ready to send Pat's paper with 
Pat’s initials on it to his headmaster. 


“What's it got to do with Doctor Wheat- 
ley, then?” asked Tibbs, 

“Achmed say he’s on the rocks and must 
have the money. The gov’nor's abroad. 


The head is his best chance.” 
“Forty-seven pounds ten shillings 
Tibbs. 
The boy's voice Was blanketed, 
I’m 


said 


“"Frat’s 
why 


off my game. You've a right to 
know. Phat’s why I've let you down, 
There’s no help jor it. l’'ve thought all 
Way \chmed writes on Monday. You 
know the doct or, | get the sack for this.” 
Tibbs knew. The sack from St. Ulfgar’s 
meant no university, no profession, the 
ladder he hal mounted slewing crosswise 
never to reach a pinnacle, by Ways and 
second-rate expedients all his lite, a break 
in the progress ol the honoured name ot 
kie. 
It was well that it was dark 
The little man sWallowed twice, and Pat 


broke IN r] 


Tibbs, and 


Thank vou for listening, 


and for not saying the things 


I’ve told myself. There’s no helping, only 

only I’m sorry for St. Ulfear’s. I’m thei 
captain It's rotten 

That is about the rock bottom of shaine 
that the boy should feel < ry for the taint 
he had b: the -chool 

“Told anvone els asked ‘Tibbs sud 
denly, flere 

“No,” returned Pat. The others will 
know soon enough, But vou you were so 
rattled because 1 let vou down.” 

Tibbs lit the eas and pushed the ools 


upon his bench aside, as if by tidying them 
he could clear his mind. 

“No more to be said,’ muttered Pat, and 
Tibbs, looking up at him as he stood with 
the mended bat in his hand in the pointed 
arch of the door, saw dread in the boy’s 
sunken eyes, eyes that had never before jn 
all his life been veiled. 

“No more to be said?” growled Tibbs in 
question. “Play the ball, sir: stand up and 
play the ball.” 

“No use,” jerked Pat. His jaw was 
“The bails are off!” 

He slammed the door and lunged stum- 
blingly into the dark across Square Piece, 

Tibbs stared at the brown panels with the 
wrought-iron handle still a jangling 


Wol king, 


then 
his eyes caught the shine of light upon the 
protecting glass domes of his museum, 

“Forty-seven pounds ten!” 
“Forty-seven pounds ten.” 

That amount kept 
awake that night. And the next day was 
Sunday, but Tibbs could not help remem. 
bering the hours when the post office was 
open, 


he said, 


at least two people 


On Tuesday morning Pat 
\chmed’s writing, 
at breakfast. 


got a letter in 
He put it in his pocket 
What was the good ol open- 


ing it, anyhow? The doctor would be 
reading a similar letter. It could be onl 
a matter of minutes before there would be 


a summons to the headmaster’s study and 
there was the boy's life splitting on the 
rocks, his St. 


Ulfgar’s. 


name ashame before 
Pat went to his own study | 
\ of 


Was Crouch’s 


efore morning 
couple in, 
talk of sweetstuff 
shop on the way to field, which certain sill 
babes of the Fourth 


hool, 


There 


pretects came 


used to sneak into, not 


tor stodge, which they could get better at 
the tuckshop, but to put a sixpence on a 
horse. Was it a thine the old man ought 


to know? Or— 
“Oh, let's lam the little swine ourselves,’ 


argued one of the red caps. eT he old man 


will only go in off the deep end, What 
say you, Pat?” 

Pat did not answer. He was listening, 
listening for a step in the corridor that 
would come any moment now. 

Such occasions leave a scar, 

‘Vamose!” he said. at last, irritably 
“T’ve vot a beast of a headache, I—I 
No, the step had gone on He sat down 
miserably. “Buzz off 

“Shall | give Mother Carey the tip?’ 


asked a startled pal 


hat 


wn 


‘Explain, Leckie,’ cried the doctor 


furiously to the 


boy 


x 
| 
- 
Frank 
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“No,” cried Pat. 
“i'll go.” 


He could have shouted. 


The thought of meeting and _ talking 
symptoms to the matron made him 
hysterical. Any second now. 

The first bell went. Hadn’t the Head 


read his letters? Had Achmed given him 
a day or two longer? He was suddenly as 
eager to open the letter as he had before 
been sick to think of it. He tore it from 
its envelope. A little paper fell out and 
fluttered to the floor, his own IOU with 
his initials cancelled. 
He looked at the note. 


“DeaR LECKIE”’—it ran—“T received youn 
registered packet of post-office orders, and 
return your IOU. The fact that you do 
not write is strange. One usually observes 
rather more courtesy about these little 
affairs, my dear boy. Perhaps as you grow 
older you will learn that.—Yours sincerely. 

“ ACHMED,” 


Every muscle went weak. He sat down 
trembling, What had happened ? 

Suddenly he leapt up and tore out of the 
house, across Square Piece, clearing the 
chains in his stride. Tibbs was fitting new 
turf into old scars on the net pitches. 

“Tibbs,” he cried, holding out his LOU, 
“you did it. No one else could know. I 


“Yes,” said Tibbs, “I’m not going to 
have my job spoilt that way, sir.” He 
looked sombrely across the green. “Second 
bell, you'd best get back for call over, Mr. 
Leckie.” 

That a cold-water douche for thi 
quivering Pat. He looked, saw the littl 
man starting, intent, on his spade work 
turned and went humbly back. 

And Tibbs, forbearing to look up, spok 
harshly to himself : “The boy’s done wrong, 
It’s no use him thinking he needn't pay. 
He’ll have to sooner or later. That’s the 
game.” 

But to what end he reasoned he did not 
at the time see. Pat saw that evening. 
Pat had spent a mixed day. Half of him 
sang for deliverance. The shadow had gon 
from his soul. But Tibbs! He thought of 
his father upholding the pillars of empire 
in a far land under a tyrant sun for little 
profit or praise 


was 


too far to hear him 
pain, or his invalid mother in no 

help him, but only to suffer, 

who would have sacked him without 
rv understanding Tibbs in all his 
had been able to deliver him 


in his 


case to 
Wheatley 
mercy 
world 
It was bitte 


to forfeit the 


little man’s esteem. Some 
day, somehow or other, he would pay him 
back. 

In the nets before evening school he was 
aware of the man beside him at the bowler’s 
end. “Might I perhaps have a word with 
you, sir, when the bell goes?” 

When Pat went into the wor 
Was tramping up and 
floor between fierce slits of eyes, his hands 
pushing out the baggy pockets of his blazer 

The boy was in flannels straigh 
practice. “I say, Tibbs,” he b 
sav how——” 

“Tstt!” the little man hissed for 

“T’ll pay you back,” persisted Pat. 

“Pay me back?” Tibbs swept 

wards the second window. “For that? 


1 


kshop Tibbs 


aown staring 


, staring att 


Che museum had gone, bats, balls, every- 
thing, 

“You-—?”  Pat’s 
knew the sacrifice. 

“Done with that,” said 1 rt] 
“Walter Lees of The Bat and Ball has ’en 
Wants ’em for his bar. 
here to tell you that.” He stalked an 
up to Pat, nearly reaching to the 
shoulder. “See, sir,” he said, 
to learn the game. You've been ; 
sir, and there’s no blinking it. Oh! I kn 
I’ll get the money back some day. I don’ 
mind that. Maybe I’ll buy 
of tricks from Walter then. It’s you 
think of. You can’t get off without payi 
‘Tain’t in the game. And there’s only 
way of paying, sir—the way of the sch 
He ducked to a corner where a bund! 
canes were stowed, and pulled out at 
one. “The way of the s Unde 
stand?” 

When he turned the hoy 
him, waiting, 

“Twenty strokes, I make it, sir,” said 
Tibbs grimly. 

He swung hard, sharp, with a little twist 
at the end that makes the real stinger, with 
the fiery zeal of a flagellant or some stern, 
monastic who might hav 
mce dwelt in that cell, bent on “whi 
the offending Adam out of him.” 

The offending Adam had a bad time. 

Now here is a curious thing. One hears 
about the moral d 
punishment an 


voice failed. He 


I never brought \ 


back that 


1001. 


had his back t 


disciplinarian 


from time to time a lot 


al 


rradation of { 


word about exaltation of it. But Pat, 
stune, sickened, scarce able to forbear fror 
writhing, in his heart rejoiced that by t 


sharp magic of this 


irging his fer nd winning to § 


ng 
] t 
K 
Ss 
Wis 


A_DOORKEEPER IN THE HOUSE 


respect and frank fearlessness in the face of 


is world again, 
And that is just 
At the tenth he stayed 


why 


1 his hand. 
through, 
The boy’s back glowed and stung 


ruised flesh rose, throl 


\s for Tibbs, his face was white, his Jiy 
en His eves were the eves of one 


enth stroke a shadow 


aven's name, what’s here?” 


bbs th ew his cane lown 


1 


Pat 


had no con 


iat Wheatley wante 


long sleeves « 


his gown nervously in his hands. “Tt 
bominable,” he 1 fiercely, “Who gave 
ruthori lift vour hand against an 
Vv, much less efect? What do yo 
mean by it : 
| s on ned to Pat 


“This is he 
“Explain, Leckie,” cried the 


docto 


said Pat, 


“ Afraid t back the docto “Don 
this fellow’s brutalitv. He's dismissed 
m this n ent with ignominy. I wil 
Sav notl illed Tibb * Not 
rd, Mr. Pat.’ 
But Pat turned wit! eal to the doct 
“He’s 1 t 1 he cried, 
“Not—not ed Wheatley. “1 
ind him tl hing 
Oh, sir!” brol in Pat simply 
niv did it for my | 
| ders were jerking and jumpin 


s with quic 


‘re’s an 


end 


ling happened than 
the strange thin } 


n wl h the 1 ctor had dis 
overed, some thin new and very old, a 
matter full of such simple j 


Tibbs was doing it 


“We're 


bs with a really 


and 


) 


who 
his hand was ready. 


asked 
and turned, 


could not understand it. Te saw Tibbs and 


could not judge him a brute He 


saw 

the reverence in the eyes of Pat and a light 
unwonted lighted him. 

“If vou will not tell the doctor,” he said, 


‘will you tell Arthur Wheatley, 
o do the ri ‘ete 


it thing 


“Get back to vour crease.” said Tibbs 
master’s order. He turned on the doct 
“Will this Arthur Wheatlev ev ( th 


Head?” 
“Ought he to know?” asked Wheatl 
take vour word.” 
“He'd best not,” said Tibbs 
“What do you say?” 
Pat 


had another inspiration. 
said. “The Head will never kn 


He sat on the bench and took ou 


he 


+ 


pouch, but before he filled he passed th 
ouch across to the pro. “I’m learning 
ings, Tibbs. Go ahead, Leckic 


\t the end the two men sat sm ‘king for 
“It’s true,’ said Wheat 
“The Head of St. U 
vould have sacked vou for that. 
value he would 


erhaps a minute. 
ey musingly fea 
On its 

have been doing right, 
He looked at Tibbs, “On the 


fuller mind, he would 


Dut 


valuation of a wiser, 


Blanchard, I can send 
tv-seven pounds 
shillings, if you wish, I’ll write it now, 


the study. You 


have been wrong. 


uu a cheque for f 


S00! as J get back to 


‘No no™h Tibl 


uu see, sir, Mr. Pat had to have a 1 


esson 
It’s better here than in ab Oo ¢ oame th 
rht s 


re more, and me 
muscum to the good nami 


1 
What is it compared 


And bv cricketer 
the eccentri 
Rhymesten 

Well, that’s the H 
vonder that there’s ; laque to 1] 
ancient Abbey of St. 
wonder that vou'll find 


rh up in a book that 


occasions when the 


remembers its tan 


us 
I Is 


‘ir work may 


continue, that 
Tibbs? 


| 
Some 
him 
vler’s 
avelled. Knots of 
Tibbs hing, in it “Gladly,” said Pat. “It's like this 
t th | 
lands 
from We'll get on.” 
can’t At t crossed 
the porch. y- 
“In he 
ay ice. : 
han It was the Head. of 
it; 
very- panting, to the window "He's 
He You will remember 1 
a chance of replacing pn! 
ity, efticient pro, 
mu 
of mt, Ulfgai 
vith a first-cl: 
have | 
Do vou 
dignity that surprised the ] Do you 3 
mt be explained That's name 
momand, to Mr. Leckie. The one might call th 
it. must go.” Wisden of the game of Empire? Do you 
school with ceremony 
men that. the 
903 


Yacht: 
The Housing Froblem Solved Anew 
By the \fate 


' 


call skipper, mate and crew (the “crew” is 

a host in himself, and was then five years 

old). Chaos reigned) supreme when | 

entered our small saloon, which inwardly 

| compared for size with my store cupboard 

in the house on shore in spite of the 

*skipper’s* repeated assurances that “ she’ 

our craft—was marvellous accommo- 

' ' dation, eleven foot six beam, thirty foot six 
overall. I had not the “boat eve” at 
that time, and | viewed with a certain 
despondency the terrible medley ot 
boxes and baggage and sails in large 
untidy bundles, paint pots, and odds and 


ends of rusty iron whose use | knew no- 
thing of, strewn in every direction, 
“We will soon get this all cleared up, 


said the “skipper” in cheerful accents; his 
countenance beamed with delight, for this 
was the beginning of our oft-talked-of pro- 
ject, and L endeavoured to share his joy 


until the horrors of mal de mer overtook 
me, and then for the space of three dreadful 
days 1 was in the clutches of the demon of 
despair, at the end of which I suddenly re 


Stranded 

, covered mentally and physically to find my- 
A view of “Home Sweet Home ™ when the tide 
is out self possessed of a woltish appetite, 

The sea was sparkling, the wind had sub 

Hi. deed was done—that deed so long sided, the keen, sweet air, salt-ladened, j 
contemplated. | had taken a= silem filled my lungs, and a new strength came 
farewell ol those household gods that to me, so that, with energy regained, some 
hold so tenaciously to one’s affections, then — semblance of order was visible in our little 
resolutely turned my thoughts from any saloon by the time the long-suffering skip 


lingering regrets, as | made my way down per returned from a visit ashore, 
to the seashore, where, out on the blue 


waters, rolling and pitching, lay my tuture The Distant Lights Ashore 


home. Our baggage was already on beard, That night after dinner we sat W itching 
but various articles of utility accompanied the distant lights, Already they had grown 
us in our removal van “the dinghy,” in strange to us—the strange people who had 
cluding a new highly, enamelled oil stove forsaken all the hide-bound conventions ol 
and oven with glass doors, copper kettle the “landlubbers” to live alone on th 
also new casseroles and other oddments, Waters COM panlons of the lonely sea gull 
The waves gave us a somewhat rough — and curiously enough this new solitude 


welcome, and with secret qualms I watched — brought with it a sense of freedom and ex 
the land recede, for henceforth we were altation. The moonlit radiance on the wave- 
seekers of romance, we three, whom | will lets awoke a jov that was entirely new, 
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wringing back dreams that the cares of an 
everyday existence had wellnigh dissipated 
in that other world, the world ashore. 
Looking now at our snug little saloon with 
its bookshelves, its organ, pictures and 
highly polished brasses, it is difficult to 
think of it as that dreadful little den which 
had resembled a small marine stores on the 
day we came aboard; and when the nights 
crow chilly and the curtains are snugly 
y a glowing fire and shaded lights 
making us indifferent to howling gales, 
rain or sleet, our cabin is then comfort 
exemplified. 


Moments of Anxiety 

But let me state frankly we have had 
our moments of anxiety, of excitement also. 
On a strong bridle mooring we rode out 
many a “blow” in perfect safety, and indeed 
frequently slept soundly through them, for 
one grows accustomed to the swishing and 
swirling of the waters on the yacht’s sides, 
and the constant motion becomes a soothing 
influence. 

On one occasion T recall being awakened 
by water running in upon us as we lay 
sleeping (and it takes a hardy 
sleeper to resist this). We rose 
very hurriedly to find a southerly 
gale—an onshore breeze running 
heavily. Several times the waves 
vashed us trom stem stern, 
ind through seams in the deck, 
which were then in sad need of 
aulking, the water poured, the 
nly really dry spot being imme- 
lately under the cabin top, 

ich, owing to its -plendid con- 

truction, has never leaked a 
op. That morning at 4 0'clock 
e stood watching the big seas 
weak over us and counted no 
ewer than eleven small boats 

mped and sinking; made 
one glad that the mooring was 
sound and the boat seaworthy 
es, it was decidedly uncomfort 
able, vet, on the other hand, in 
teresting and even thrilling to 
el oneself so near to the heart 

Nature in her wild mood 
Therefore, Without cor plaint, I 
gathered all beddin and cloth 
ng together, and the “crew 
nd turned in’ for another 
sleep, leavine the | 
keep his 


to 


“anchor wat h.” as he 


called it, When we reawakened The 


LIFE ON A NINE-TON YACHT 


the tide was ebbing, the sea had quietened 
and the sun shone out as we rowed to shore 
to fetch our daily provisions. 

Upon one other occasion we were fright- 
ened from our peaceful slumbers in the 
middle of the night by a horrible grinding 
sound, a fearsome banging overhead. 

“Good heavens! It's the main hoom 
swinging loose,” exclaimed the skipper, and 
out into the bleak night he dashed, clad in 
his night gear only. The yacht was rolling 
almost to the gunnel, and the boom crutch 
had by some means got dislodged and gone 
overboard, leaving the heavy main boom 
rolling helplessly; a spar twenty-one feet 
long waving about over one’s head while 
one lies full length on the counter, in 
danger of being pitched into the sea on a 
dark night, is a somewhat trying thing to 
deal with, and | fear the words addressed 
to that object were not exactly caressing, 
while the skipper struggled to tie it in place 
with ropes by “feel” only, 

Most of our litthe adventures occurred 
during the night. On one occasion a large 
open sailing boat dragged her anchor and 
awakened us by bangine on to our. stat 


* Crew "—off for a voyage on its own 
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board side. The wind and tide were driving 
her on, doing considerable damage to our 
new paint. Dashing to the rescue, i 
assisted with the aid of a boat-hook in 
fending her off until the skipper could slip 
into some clothing and haul her off in the 
dinghy, breathing fire and thunder against 
the carelessness of the owner who was toc 
lazy to put out a kedge as a_ precaution 
against such happening. We afterwards 
learned that the owner was inexperienced, 
this being his first boat and very recently 
purchased ; therefore it was with great sym- 
pathy we witnessed this same boat a few 
days after beat herself to pieces on the stone 
sea wall, the boys gathering her broken 
timbers and taking them home for firewood 
when the wind and tide had done their worst 
—there is something very pathetic tn the 
sight of a broken boat. 

“Ah, you do not have this kind ot thing 
to put up with ashore,” one of our land triends 
remarked mockingly when hearing of these 


litthe incidents. 


is a fairyland, and the cares and troubles of 
life fall for a brief space from our shoulders 
and the “crew” leaps and sings with the 
ecstasy of youth and high spirits. As h 
comes to me laden with an offering of sea 


pinks and sea lavender I see my dreams 
personified in the happiness that shines in 


his ¢ yes. 


A Busy Life 

Lest it should be thought that life on a 
yacht is an idle form of existence | hasten 
to unde¢ eive my readers; it is, on the con- 
trary, quite a busy one, particularly if on 
has no “paid hand” aboard, and the skipper 
Is averse lo any outside interterence in the 
overhauling of his boat, feeling convinced 
that no hired labour ts equal to the lab 
of love. Keeping our floating home “home- 
like” takes up a fair portion of my (the 
mate’s) time, while the education of the 
“crew” also has demands upon it. Cooking 
is a very important item, for appetites are 


apt to grow ravenous after an afternoon's 


| here ls vreat 


antage that both “skip- 


per” and “mate” greatly 
appreciate there is n 
hurry. This is a great re 
lief to tired nerves; hers 
we are Time's ster, not 
hi lave, It e € sé tk 
awaken the ec hoes of night 


by playing Mozart and 


Jeethoven until the smal 
hours we do so with the 
easy conscience that 1 
disturb nobody, and shoul 
we read o Writ ntil the 
dawn breaks here 


reat harm done—we merel\ 


change the breakfast hour 


The ‘* Crew " ashore, and interested in a model boat to suit our needs, 


“Perhaps not, but you have other things 
quite as, if not more troublesome,” the 
skipper replied sententiously, 

These little accidents add to the spirit 
of romance and adventure that lives in us 
again, and when we sail away on an early 
morning tide into a world of sunlit waters, 
and perhaps come to anchor and land in 
some quiet nook where the only sound is the 
song of birds, and find flowers in abundance 
when wandering in these delightful spots not 
vet invaded by the noisome railway o1 
screeching toot of tmotor-buses and stench 
ot petrol, then indeed we live, for the world 


gob 


teresting ol the reverse 
ally is, but no tiresome trad 


worrying for orders. We carry our own 
purchases home, and there ts certain 
joyful expectancy awakened by the calling 
for letters at the post office that being 
startled out of one’s sleep by an incon 
siderate postman i-tuttin loudly at tl 
hal! door could never evoke. Sometim 
however. one 4 apt to te et some nec 
sary) aritcle when shopping, hic! 
Aline eli n t mal 
this happened when we had been only a2 
week Im oul te } ie, and the tragl al 


re is as in- 
ypping usu- 
en 
/ 
2 


sea 
reams 


in 


on a 
lasten 
con- 
it one 


LIFE ON A NINE-TON YACHT 


covery that we had 
no matches aboard 
sent the skipper in 
haste ashore to pul 
hase some, The 
tide was just coming 
in and ‘the wind 
freshening, it Was 


srowing dark and 
the “crew” was 
asleep in his canvas 
(very pretty and 
peacelul he looked, 
bless him). The 
wind began its 
nournful song in 
the rigging, and the 
sea grew rougher a- 
larkness drew on: a 


friendly light 


‘from the houses 
shore twinkled out 
as 1 stood holding 
either side of the cabin door, swaying with 
e rolling of the yacht and anxiously peer 
ng into the night, straining my ears for 
the welcome sound of the oars in the row 


Hour after hour passed, the storm was at 


s height; alone in the darkness amid the 
Of water my nerves he gan to veaken 
n ination to play cruel tric ks; use 
ss to call against the w ind, 
Midnight passed; one o'clock, two o'clock. 
I ishamed sav T wakened the “crew’ 


rt me, for ina vision | could see a 
| boat driftine—drifting helplessly in 
e darkness and storm. At leneth a cheery 


and bumping of the d nehy alongside 


my torebodings at rest—relief and 
velcomed the skipper’s return. The 
h ] 


lad been too rough to launch the 
she is a heavy boat—and_ whilst 
skipper in search of matches had been 


oards and a seat had been 


ed awa so that he had to bail her out 

n ut tor the ebb tide—which shows how 

I trouble it 1 i\ ave to remember the 
but nec when shopping ! 


Up a Creek 


The summer and itumn gone, it became 


sary to ieave the open waters of the 
more sheltered winter retreat. 

Surely you do not intend to remain on 

during the nter,” remonstrated ow 

en and h ed hei shoulders in a 

despair of our cCurlous mentality 

Mat could find pleasure in such an evis-t- 


Going ** Shopping 


ence. One dear old lady anxiously inquired 
f | had the Jest bedroom suite aboard, and 
[ had great difficulty in hiding my smile 
(her idea of b ats Was det ved from the 
ocean-going liners of the P. and O. Com 


pany); after that I never dared to ask her 


However, one fine mornine in Novembe1 


we cast off fre our 1 ring and made out 
Wav In great ve » Fe inding the piel and 
passing the hing fleet outward bound. 
Outside the air was erv sh rp, but inside 


all Was Cosy enough, with the cOal-stove 


oing, and the oven, containine a cake in 


process of cooking, was on the excellent oil- 
tove tha ked yn Neithet 
Were thre {] ve) ! itted into 
bals, and the helmsman called to me t 
KeCp ai stl watch on. the h Nn Cas¢ 
the vacht should hecl badiv in rounding 
the pier, but } ( We not fied, 
Stead i r crarit tha she 
lis ed, nd | the t © cat » Test n 
the cha I Little eek we ha elected 
! tur retrea tO Vinte the ake was done 
turn, 
Wh 1 hush and peace fell pon us as 


we .dropped anchor here! Hills protected 


us fi d north winds and low-lying 
t] rshes between ind the wild sea 
de a haven of rest 
rat al ! hen, 
repping up well, we | 1 to lore 
the village Line e and a quarter distant 
Rather to our st rpri We ound that the 
unt little old-fashioned sho uld up- 
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ply most of our needs, and great was our 
admiration of the tiny thatched cottages and 
pretty red-tiled of the picturesque 
houses which here abounded. 

That night we slept quietly. No need to 
fear these waters; not the wildest gale could 
bring us into danger here. But for some 
time we missed and regretted the open sea. 
The gentle rising and falling on the tide 
for a short time each day was very slow 
indeed after our experiences in the open, 
vet the charm of the creek grew upon us 
during the long winter, as, dismantled of 
all standing riggir sails stowed and a 
tent fixed over the cockpit, giving us extra 
accommodation, we “snugged down,” shel- 
tering under the beautiful hills, beautiful 
in all seasons of the year; and no longer 
were we strange people, for others of like 
tastes sought shelter here, and though but 
half-dozen craft in all—we 
found pleasant and kindred spirits among 
them, quiet 
music and our tame love birds (the only 


roots 


ig; 


a few—some 


and with our tastes, books, 
pets the skipper permits on board) we passed 
our first winter in happiness and content 


ment. 


Fresh-water Problem 
“How do 


people ask. 


about water? 
Bring it by hand in three two- 
gallon stone jars each day. This, together 
with a large can holding tive gallons, keeps 


you manage 


us going comfortably for fresh water. Fou 


many things we use salt water. Getting 
water and coal aboard perhaps the 
greatest disadvantage of life afloat, yet 


weighed against certain other advantages, 
such as excellent health, good exercise, and 
the satisfaction of doing one’s own things 
in one’s own way, the skipper fails to see 
anv balance in favour of the usual method. 

Then think of the ot 
on deck in the warm sunshine of a July day 


acain, JO\ resting 


with charming 


country about one, wooded 
hills, the expansive downs, where hay 
makers are tossing the scented hay with 


long wooden rakes, while in the distance, 
the heat haz 
ancient 


shimmering 
hill, ruin 
beauty to the landscape ; 
the 
but 
charm 


in , standing upon 


lends added 
trickle 
tide comes creeping 
the of the larks 


of peace; no 


a an an 


ihe waters 
the sand as 
—-not a sound 


break the 


on in 


song 


quiet 


to 


un 


expected callers are likely to distutts us, for 
although we do have visitors, they are only 
those we care for. ; 


Constant Variety 

Yet there is no monotony; on the con- 
trary, for those who can appreciate the de- 
light of Nature there is constant variety, 
Sailing boats also cruise in our creek, boats 
of many types—the ordinary motor-boats we 
regard, | fear, as vandals, and certainly 
there is nothing picturesque about them: 
they travel fast, does a loco 
motive, but they The 
old Thames barges possess a beauty and 
romance quite their own, and to watch on 
steal up in a moonlight night, working j 
way through the tortuous narrow channe! 
that they needs must 


granted, so 


are not 


sea. 


t 


ts 


take when sailing up 


this creck, is a delight to the eye. The 
ancient pilot is now well known to us, and 
is a dear old fellow over cighty. We hear 
his quavering voice and watch the bent 
form as he sits at the wheel and steers th 
barge in safety to its mooring, 

Should we be obliged to go to town—and, 
strange though this may seem, we only ¢ 
when torced to do so—the journey is neither 
long nor difficult. But [ do not intend t 
disclose our retreat—at all events, not vet 
our adventures have onlv just started, at 
later I should like to set down others. At 
present the skipper is down below on 
“hard” seeking for places in the hull tha 
may need caulking or otherwise attending 
to. 

Clad in an old suit that would disgrace 
self-respecting tramp (Well, you wouldn 
have me in a top hat and Javender glove 
would you?” he growls), he sits as hay 
a king; but no, that is a mistake, 1 
that ever lived could en; life as the 
pel and mate and crew enjoy mu. 7 the 
no jv without treedor and when our 
craft is once again restored to treshness an 
beauty under the skilful and = loving ( 
of the skipper, glistening in her ne 
of white enamel in the dawn 1s 
morning, we shall ain hot sail 
music of the blocks and neh will ay ! 
the quiet echoes of the hill ind with tl 
help of the “crew who i od heln 
man already) we iil take our way II 
search of further adventure. 


g08 


5, for 
only 


con- 
de- 
rlety, 
boats 
iS we 
aint) 
hem: 
10c0 
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‘i T was a clergyman who once said the occasion one for small talk or f 
ne | “Were we as cloquent as angels, vet intimacy. 
we should) please some men, some 
| women and some children more by listen- “Charm” 
ker ng than by talking.” Perhaps this clergy- We frequently hear and use the expr 
man hankered to exchange the pulpit sion “indetinable charm.” Of how man‘ 
osans the confessional box? Certainly his re ipe women is it constantly said, “ No, she’s not 
w 2 ‘oF Popularity was a correct one. If vou beautiful, she’s not particularly clever noi 
Wish to grapple your friends to your soul witty, but there’s semething about her. 
bse hoops of steel, then cultivate what has Evervone loves her!” Suppose we try and 
een called “the lovely art of listening.” analyse the qualities of a few of the women 
Snyone Who is a really good listener will of whom this kind of thing is said. Shall 
‘Ways have an assured welcome whenevet Wwe not in many cases find that the common 
and wherever he rings a front-door bell, be denominator between these sirens is that 
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they are all good listeners, by which we 
mean that they share the invaluable 
capacity to make their companions feel in 
good form and bask in a sense of their own 
conversational charms, These women are, 
in fact, all good conversation “conductors ” 

so to speak—presenting a surface upon 
which almost any kind of match can strike. 
They are the cause of wit in others, and 
therefore ten times more beloved than the 
witty. So stimulating and attentive are they 
that whatever you say to them seems eithe: 
dramatic or amusing your words taking on 
quite a new significance. 


Contrasts 

Perhaps it has been your unfortunate lot 
to go out to dinner with something weighing 
so heavily on your mind that you feel you 
must ventilate it by discussion. You attempt 
to take the friend sitting beside you into 
your confidence, but soon you feel you are 
being as the ancient 
mariner. To claim attention to your own 
affairs for so long a time is asking too much 
of friendship. Besides, how intolerably slow 
you are! For ever fumbling for the wrong 
word! You become bored by the sound of 
your own monotonous voice, which grows 
more and more flat. How could you ever 
have thought that your affairs mattered to 
anyone else? 
youl 


importunate as 


In future vou must consume 


own smoke, ceasing to 


expect under- 


standing and sympathy. Obviously you are 


without the art of intimacy. Then you turn 


to your other neighbour, and behold a 
Pentecostal miracle ensues! Not only do 
you find your concerns are the one theme 
in the world she seems most anxious to 


discuss, but how admirable now seems youn 
choice of words! She is as responsive as a 


hair trigger, as attentive as a fielder in the 


slips. She might wear blinkers for all the 
attention that strays to anyone else in the 
room, That dreaded glaze of preoccupa 
tion never crosses her eye. In short—to use 
me of the most odious of col] idioms 


she “hangs upon you lips.” 
Your debt 


me your eat 


to her is very great. “Lend 
leaded Mare Antony, voicing 


1 of humanity. 


a recurring nee 
If we are poor in this world’s goods we 
should console ourselves with the knowledge 
find 
borrow one commodity 
naught el-e, at least we 
For attention there is 
demand exceeding the supply. 


that we can always anxious to 


friends 
If we have 


can always lend our 


from us, 
ears 


always a 


Apart from its power to foster intimacy, 


it is fine listening that causes good genera! 
conversation to flourish, 
That especially 


amusing or interesting 
talk you so much 


enjoyed was very like; 
not really due to the one or two brilliant 
conversationalists who were “cutting thi 
ice,” but far more to the presence of som 
woman who—without any 
herself—quite unofficially chair- 
woman. She may have said _ practical] 
nothing—certainly nothing you can quote— 
and yet the memorable conversation could 
no more have taken place in her absenc 
than sails can fill without a breeze. 

I wonder how much this art of listening 
can be cultivated? Where do you think 
is bred? In the heart or in the head? 
We all know certain people who are mos! 
delightfully flattering to talk to. Th 
seem to wince with appreciation at your wit 
Is it that they have laid themselves out tobe 
agreeable companions, or are they genuine) 
far more interested and appreciative than 
those others who whilst you talk to then 
are so palpably preoccupied? Probably the 
interest they show is real; their charmingh 
attentive manners the outward and visiblc 
signs of an inward and spiritual grace. 

People who try to become good listeners 
by following mechanical rules are liable t 


desire to shin 


acted as 


prove flagrant failures. The professional 
agreeable may prove far irom agreea 
We have all suffered from the ever-read 
laugher, who pulls the string just too s 
and laughs before your joke is born. 
Then there are some people whose recij 


for social success is just to echo the last tw 
words of the person to whom they are talk 
ing. For a time 
flattering, but it 


this parroting may 
cannot Jong deceive. 


Genuine Interest Wanted 


Yes, consciously to follow definite 
would generally be fatal. How dreadful 
is when you, as audience, are sudden 


seized with self-consciousness and find that 


instead of listening to the conversation, \ 
are only hearing your own necess 
lardings to the recital such inanities 
“H'm, h’m,” “Quite,” and “Yes,” and thus 
have missed evervthing that has been said 
That genuine human natur 


which 


Inierest in 


without any ulterior motive m 


vou listen for vour own atincation 1s pl 


and only begetter of perfect 
this 
Ie ing attentive we shall 
ourselves and incidentally please 


ably the one 


. ry 
listening It is should Uy 


to develop. By 


interest we 


then enjoy 


our neighbours. 
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elia Gar ‘dner White 


ARAH BRUCE bent tired shoulders 
above a redarning in her husband’s 
grey sock. The September sunlight 
came warmly through the window toward 
the church, touched the soft black of het 
grey, and made 
a little pathway of 
silver; it made clear the small, tired lines 
her eyes, and it claimed kinship with 


the cheery 


hair with its beginnings of 


> 


its stern, even parting 


about 

, upward curve of her lips. It 
rested with pale-vellow gleam on the motto 
Aunt Meg had sent that hung over the old 
walnut bureau which had 
board and Nnen-closet for twenty years. It 
same back over the round oak dining-table 
with its two plain white plates and its squat 
sugar-bow!l with the 


served as si I 


ugly purple asters 
strewed over it; and then it paused to play 


in splotchy shadows ovet 


fingers of Sarah as the \ 


the slim, worn 


pushed the shining 


of steel in and out, over and under, in 
and out, over and under, 

And as her needle went weaving, hei 
mind began to weave a picture, too—a pic 
ture of David, her husband. She could heat 

m now, back and forth, back and forth, in 
his little study off the parlour; from the 
oKcase, past 


the desk, to the window 
trom the window, past the desk 


book 
ase. And in the picture she 


the 
tu made of him 

ious that he looked older than 


he } 
tie had ever OOKE d. There ha | always bee n 


she 


Was 


such indomitable courage in the 
hi 
this chin, such splendid 


keen blueness of his 


squareness 
assurance in the 
eyes. But now the 
age seemed not so firm: the eves were 
clearly 
There we 


untroubled unafraid 


re lines where there had been no 


hes betore, and his shoulders were an old 
man’s shoulders Something was wrong, 
ind she did not know what it Was. She had 
: sharp stab of regret for the four vears shi 
Nad just spent away from him It had 


een Worth while there had bee n no other 
Way to put the children 


But David had been al 


or her own for reti 


most seemed as though she must become 
acquainted with him again. Theis 
had been long and intimate and 


letters 

close to- 

still, there were so many things she 

know. <And one of the things was 
David. 

The days had been so full before 


what was troubling 


Dora 


was married. There were so many small, 


loving stitches to be taken, so many things 


she must say to this daughter going out on 
the great adventure, so many housewifely 
o b 


tasks in preparation for the little wedding. 
if 


had been no time 
through the summet to know David, She 
i something was 
had pushed the knowledge 
away under the household 
duties. But Dora had been gone three 


weeks 


It seemed as though there 


had been conscious that 
wrong, but she 
multitude of 


now. Sarah felt an: 


that sne 
hadn't made David want to come to het 
with the trouble long before. There had 
been a talk on h 


ried. They hi 
Keep reserved a small Co 


mind 
that they did not care to ex 


rner of then 


or thoughts 
press even to each other. And, because of 
that dec ision, that reserved corner Was 
nearly always clear. Kach being 
that the other should have a fastness of his 
rement, 


t 
needed to use it. They were very 


Sut this thing he had not told her. She 


iad tried hro 8 hese three weeks j Ist 
vast to make him feel her love and sym- 
pathy On the eht after Dora went she 
had thought he was going to confide in her. 
They had sat the irlour together— 
lonely in the absence of the children, and 
\ cu y Of The chness of 
ves be iose children Phe 
talked o mia tlie ilked hei 
babyvhood oa e b t 
eemed ! ilked he outstandin cl 
lent thei vin Ss: talke | little 
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would not have spoken of to an outsider, 
but which meant growth of their children’s 
souls; talked of their pride of Kathleen's 
success, of Philip’s engineering ability, of 
David, junior’s, first published story, of 
Dora’s new happiness. 

It had been a night of reminiscences to 


stir all the tender heart-chords. But 
David’s own trouble still stayed in his 
corner of reserves. 

The pacing ceased. He was_ probably 


standing by the window now, staring out at 
the big oak showing now the first deep 
autumn red through its green; or perhaps 
he was kneeling there beside the worn old 
swivel chair, silently praying. Once she 
rose and started to go to him. But she sat 
down again—perhaps he did not need her 
yet. The blue-white of the china egg 
gleamed out through the boundaries of 
another hole. Then the study door opened 
softly. 
“Where are you, dear?”’ 


The “dear” was a habit through the 
vears, but Sarah quickened to it even now 


with which David 
always managed to invest it, as though it 
were a name new-coined to call her by. 
“Ves, David,’’ she said, and went to him. 
She carried the stockings with her, that he 
might think she came casually, that he 
might not be hampered in his confidence by 
the importance of the moment. She sat 
down in the little rocking-chair that was 
always in the = study for her and 
threaded her undue delibera- 
tion. David hegan rather abruptly. 
“I’ve been pretty of failure, 
t Sarah?” demanded. He 
seemed not to want her to answer, for he 
went on hurriedly: “T know I have, but 
it never came home to me so hard as it has 


to the tenderness 


Ss 


+ 
t 


jus 


needle with 
he 


much a 
haven’ he 


t children and went up to 


since you took the 


town. When we were at Corvville, the 
Smith-Jamieson feud was ended and_ the 
young people of the church really waked 


up, and the members were so responsive 
they gave from their hearts instead of from 


tight-fastened money-bags. And at Gorham 


those two dving churches were united and 
made to live and to care about living. Do 
you know, I believe T patted myself on the 
back about those two places?” 

Sarah smiled disbelievinely. David pat 
ting himself on the back! 

“7 ive mvself ed actually I did, 
Sarah for that worl But when vou went 
away | Ine gan to sce that been a pretty 
big fool in my pride. You must have done 


Qi2 


You did do it all- 


it all. you were 
of the Sunday-school and the Young 
People’s Institute, and you kept the Ladies’ 
Aid from splitting over whether Mrs. Slo- 
cum’s chocolate loaf was better than Mrs. 
Ryer’s orange layer—oh, you did it-—every 
bit, Sarah!” 

If David hadn’t been so earnest, Sarah 
would laughed. David—-why, she 
didn’t know a minister anywhere who real}y 
worked as David did! 

“T’ve never 
larger place. 


the life 


have 


minded not to 


going an\ 
I haven't particularly minded 


the small pay, except for you and the chil 
dren. I was meant for a small town. | 
understand small-town people, and 
always thought that I could be useful with 
them if I could anywhere. But here in 
Arden it’s been different. It’s been lik 
throwing acorns against a stone wall. | 
haven’t accomplished anything in the last 
four years. If anything, the town is worse 
than when I came.” 

“Oh, no—David!” 

“Yes it is. The place is dead. And |] 
feel as though I’d helped to kill it. They 


tell me they commonly had three hundred 
at the children’ 


s anniversary. There was 


boys’ club, too—it’s a ghost of a club now 
I can’t reach them, Sarah. And I’m not 
going to have another chance to.” 

“Not going to have another chance, 


David?” 
“They've sent a petition to the dist 
superintendent to have me transferred.” 
He was trying to keep his voice bravely 
optimistic, but Sarah ached at the pathos 
in it. 


rict 


For a moment 


she could not speak—he 

heart was so full of pity and love. 
“Why, David, are you sure?” she said 
at last. She had given up all pretence ot 


larning now. “Why, I never knew anyone 
anyone, dear—that didn’t like you!” 
“No one likes me her They're all t 
intent on their petty little squabbles and 
bickerings to like anyone. That’s the grea 
trouble with Arden—it’s like a poison run 
ning all through the place. They gossi 
~o. Not friendly, natural gossip, that reall} 
belongs to a neighbourhood by right—but 
mean, bitev, ugly, suspicious gossip. Why, 
sometimes through these last vears I've felt 
as though T were be Sue zed to death. 
\nd it’s been intinitely wo not having 
Vault ane, happy elf to come back to I 
can’t even sav it’s a beautiful Sabbath but 
what someone say ‘Yes: Deacon Byrnes 
thinks so—he’s getting in his hay to-day.’ 


— 


avely 


athos 


Said 
ce ot 


1yone 


—-Dut 
Why, 


e felt 


leath. 


-day.’ 


Things like that tell on you after a while. 
if | ever mention an act of neighbourliness 
‘hat someone’s done, they'll say, ‘ Yes; but 
lid you know— And they’ll pile enough 
sins, past and present, on top of that act 
ff kindness to bury it beyond hope of ever 
getting out again. Gossip! It’s the only 
thing that’s survived in Arden. But if 
vossip Can survive, it seems to me it shows 
there’s some life here if one could only get 
to it. I’ve tried-—I’ve tried with all there 
isin me. Sarah, I can’t touch them. And 
[ love this place, too. I love the hills and 
the river. I've planned to take you with 
me to all the beautiful places I’ve dis- 
covered about here—we’ve had so little 
chance to go about together through all 
these vears. And I love the people here, 
too, Sarah—or, if thev’d only let me, I 
would. I can’t bear to go!” 

Sarah dropped the stocking on the floor 
and went with loving swiftness to stand be- 
side him at the window. She laid a hand 
m his arm. 

“Youre just discouraged, David. It’s 
iard to see that you’re accomplishing things 


luring the actual accomplishment. But I'm 
sure you’re mistaken -I know yow’re wrong 
bout the children and me. We really 


never did much help—l’ve been 
ealizing lately how very little that we 
might have easily done. Think of Andy 
McFadden and old Mrs. Wainwright and 
the Geer girl, Who won those stars, I 
wonder? [I know it’s hard. Small towns 
seem so hideously narrow and unkind some 
times. They don’t take time to be just, 
because they do love news and there’s not 
much news for them except what they make 
ere among themselves. I don’t really be 
eve they’ve sent a petition.” 

“Ves they have. Dr. Murray wrote me 


mself and told me Very kindly, of 
murse, but he thought I ought to know 
clore the next quarterly conference I 
vouldn’t mind changing if I could feel Td 
ne something but haven't. I feel as 


though I'd failed the Lord and you too, 


“You’ve never failed me, David,” she 
said very gently but surely. 

“If I could only stir them once, just once, 
before I go! But there nothing to. stir 
them only gossip. 

Sarah smiled at him. She knew he was 
desperately grieved, but she did not Want 
him to know she knew it. She even man 
aged to make her eves smile too with real 


Mumour, David and the children always 


GOSSIP 


depended on Sarah’s smile in trying 
moments, 

Sarah did not know that, but the smile 
Was always ready. 

“Then stir them with gossip,” she said 
almost lightly. He stood there a moment, 
staring out of the window. An oak leaf 
fluttered down to the browning grass. 
Sarah, looking up presently—he was so 
long silent--saw that something new had 
come to him, something that brought the 
determination back to his chin and the 
twinkling assurance back to his eyes. She 
thrilled to it as a girl to a_vouth’s 
ambitions. 

“Dear,” he said at last, “I knew you 
wouldn’t fail me--that’s just what I'll do!” 

She was puzzled for an instant. Just 
what did he mean by “that”? 

Hle saw that she had forgotten what she 
had said. 

“You said, ‘Stir them with gossip.’ And 
I’m going to, Sarah—l’m certainly going 
to! IT’ll be going in a couple of months 
now; but I’ll give them something to think 

When I get the plan 
all worked out in my mind, I’ll tell you 


about after ’m gone. 
no- you might discourage me—think it 
would count against me fo1 unrighteousness, 
and the Arden folk might hold it against 
you, conniving with me in it. 


going to do it! I may be a failure, but I’m 
going to make this dead wood burn for a 
minute or two, anyway.” 

Sarah turned to go presently. At the door 
she paused. She wanted to say how creat 
was her love and faith, that she would make 
up by the greatness of her love for the lack 
of response in others, but words eluded her. 

“David,” she said then, hesitantly, 
“David no matter if you are sent on 
you'll never be a failure to—to me. I used 
to think, some years ago, that perhaps you 
were, I thought you, with your brains and 
your energy, should be in some big church. 
I never said so, but I’m afraid I thought it. 
But the older I cet the bigget you seem to 
me, David. I can see things a little clearer 
now —-bigness of manhood and bigness of 
church property don’t necessarily eo hand 
in hand, as I used to think they did.” 

She paused a second longer, afraid of 
saying too much and yet wishing to make it 
quite clear to him how much she cared and 


understood. She saw that his shoulders un 


consciously straightened, and she gave a 
little sigh of relief and slipped away to the 
kitchen to get supper. 


Phe next mornine he said: 
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country 
She wondered at his smile as he said it 
it was so full of a chucklingly humorous 


going calling to-day—out in the 


secret, 

She heard him rummaging round in his 
study before he started, and asked him if 
there was anything he had lost. 

“Know where that little black notebook 


is—the one that came in the post the other 
day? It’s an advertisement for something 
or other, but it’s just the right size foi 


some pain I want to take.” 

She found the notebook and kissed him 
good bye 

“I won’t be home till supper-time,” he 
said. “I have day’s work 
Again that puzzling smile 

fle went out every day that week, coming 
home tired at night, and he studied the 
little black notebook ; great deal. It was 
Sunday before she had even an inkling of 
what he w as doing. 

“I'd like to tell you,’ 


a big ahead.” 


he said once, with 


a little laugh, as he turned the pages of the 
book. “But I don’t want you implicate d.” 
There weren’t many out to the Sunday 


service. Sarah, looking at empty pew after 
empty pew, 
of failure. 
homelike litt 


not at David’ Ss sense 
They had had such pretty, 
le church at Gorham and it h: id 
always been filled, but this was such a huge 
barn of 


a 


a place. No carpet, exce pt a 
narrow strip of green-grey that did not 
reach even across the narrow aisle. No 


cushions, no flowe TS,;a pl aster-cracked wall, 
and musty gloom everywhere. Sarah her- 
self had brought a branch of love ‘lv coloured 
oak leaves and put them in a vase on 

organ, but they were such a little spot in 
that great bare sanctuary. Mrs. Engstrom 
whispered eagerly to Mrs. Marley behind 
her while the first hymn was being given 
out. Three boys in the back seat chattered 
unreproved, and now and then you could 


he 


hear the click of their marbles. Old Mr. 
Briggs sat alone in the front seat, pro 
tessedly that he might hear bette r, but 
already he was settling his back to find the 
most comfortable position for sleep. It was 


p. 
seem at al] 
There seemed to 
the ligt it of pleased anticipation in his 
"yes, 

His sermon brief and 
though Sarah could not 
gathered few had been 


depressing. But David did no: 
low-spirited this morn; ne. 


be 


inspiring 

see that any of the 
The 

v, and 


much inspired, 


| 


last hymn was sung a 


little dragging 


heads were bowed m expectation of the 


benediction. 


Sarah’s head droope ed also and 


her eyes closed, but instead of ‘The Lord 
bless ‘thee and ke p thee,’’ David began to 
speak quietly and yet with a certain im 
preseivemess that brought all the heads up. 

‘There is an announcement I must make 


this morning,” he said gravely, 
me to make it, 
necessary. I 
things rarely occu 


“Tt grieves 
and yet I feel that it j 
am glad to say that such 
in the history of ou 
church. However, one of our members has 
been guilty of grave misdemeanow l 
will not mention the name, but it has come 
to the time when I feel it only right that 
this member be brought before the body o! 
the church to answer the ch; arges that hav. 
been made. In a trial of this kind a majo 

f church members must be present. Will 
you please see that the word is circulate 
that such a trial is to take place on Satur- 


day night in this church? We have 
hundred and thirty-two members, so there 
must be at least sixty-seven present t 
make the trial effective. I am inexpressibly 
sorry; but we cannot allow such a blot 
remain unnoticed upon the records of our 
church.” 

With that he raised his hands for the 
benediction. 

Sarah confronted him accusi ingly when he 
came home from his out ap pointment that 

night. 

“David,” she said, affecting sternness. 
“David, I find no mention in the chu: 
discipline of a majority of church membe 
being necessary for a church trial t I do 
find line which mentions written notifica- 
tions to all persons concerned, an announce 
ment of the counsel for the defence and ¢ 
few other trifles you may have overlooked 

David answered her as solemnly. 

“My dear, I trust curiosity to overpowe1 
desire to exhibit knowledge of church rules 
I feel sure that my trust is not without 
foundation.” 

In the week that followed, Sarah went het 
accustomed wav to prayer meeting, Ladies 
\id and Sewing Circ] She pretended n 
to hear the comments buzzing al! round her, 
but at night, after she’d cot to bed, she'd 
pull them out of her memory and laugh 
over them, sometimes aloud—to the wondet 
ot David, 

‘It’s John Slocum, IT wouldn’t mind sav- 
ing. It’s a crime the way he keeps his own 
mother shut up like a crazy person when 

e's Just as sane as you or I.” 

‘I wonder if it isn’t Mrs, Dantee. She’s 
been in the choir a good many vears, but 
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he T, 
he'd 


ndet 


own 


he’s 
but 


she’s got a heathenish temper—she ought to 
have been put out long ago.” 

“(Queer he didn’t mention who it was; but 
if he wants any witnesses against Ray 
Pertels, you better believe I’ll be right on 
the job. He ought to be run in the way he 
goes on with his horses, to say nothing of 
his wife. There ain’t much doubt in my 
mind but that’s who he means. And I sure 
can tell a few things—me living only two 
doors away for eight years.” 

“Going to the trial Saturday night? Am 
[? Well, I should say I am! Think Ill 
miss a chance of getting even with Miss 
Hines after the dirty way she’s talked about 
me all these years? The minute Brother 
Bruce begun speaking, I knew right away it 
must be Miss Hines. I should think she’d 
feel disgraced for life—to be called before 
the church like that! But she’s got gall 
enough to face anybody, that woman has! 
Why, just last week——” And so on and 
on. 

On Saturday night David's twinkle stil] 
endured, but his face was tired. He and 
Sarah knelt a few minutes in the little 
sanctuary that was David’s study before 
they went out and down the leaf-strewn path 
of the little hill toward the dingy, paint- 
less, cheerless church. 

“I'm frightened a little,’ David con- 
fessed to Sarah. “Not to face the people- 
but because of what maybe you’ll think, 
I'm afraid you won’t think it just right— 
in a church—that you’ll feel I’ve made a 
mistake. Well, the die is cast anyway; 
but, Sarah, I wonder if you wouldn’t do 
something for me, something that may help 
ne a little?” 

“What, David?” 

“Give me a signal of some sort after the 
meeting—I know I’m being childish, but 
you've always humoured me so, Sarah—just 
your handkerchief over the edge of the seat 
1 something like that—to tell me whether 
you think I’ve done well. If I didn't do 
right—why, don’t do it, of course. I’m 
going to be terribly unpopular after to-night 
unless some miracle happens, and I sort of 
‘eel I’ve got to have someone to lean on a 
little. Will you, Sarah?” 

“Of course, David!” 
arm a little. 

They had always been used to these little 
conversations by signal and smile—it was 
hot at all new. 

“You won't do it just to make me feel 
good?” 


She pressed his 


No,” promised Sarah. “I've never been 
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atraid to tell you if I thought you were 
making a mistake—have I, David?” 

“No, dear. But it’s hurting me to be 
failing you so—this making you pack up 
and move just when you're so tired from 
the rush of these last years. [—~Il——” 

“Why, David!” 

They were at the church now. They both 
noted the crowds pouring in, the three o1 
four traps, and even cars, in line outside 
the edifice. They both smiled a little sadly 
at their significance. Then David threw 
back his shoulders squarely and they went 
in—in David’s hand a little black notebook, 
in his face determination and courageou: 
humour. 

If there were a hundred and thity-twi 
church members, each one must have had 
company and brought it along. The church 
was full. Sarah sat down near the back, 
and David walked up the aisle and turned 
to face his people under the dim and smoky 
chandelier. As he stood there the buzzing 
and the excited, conjecturing chatter died 
away, and it became very still. 

David’s tired face was very grave as he 
began to speak. 

“Let us bow our heads and ask, each one 
of us, that we may be charitable in our 
judgment, kind and ttruthful in our 
criticism, with brotherly love and loyalty to 
our church pervading our hearts.” 

There was a moment’s hush as they bowed 
their heads in silent prayer. 

“My heart is full to-night,” David said 
then. “Full of sorrow and disappointment 
that this meeting should be necessary. A 
trial before the church is a serioug matter 
and should never occur unless absolutely 
necessary. I believe it is customary first 
to call the church-roll.” 

He proceeded to do so, his lips twitching 
to an almost uncontrollable upward curve 
as “Present!” after “Present! ’? came back 
to him. 

Then he looked round at them all. 

“There has doubtless,” he began, “been 
some speculation as to the identity of the 
person to be brought to trial to-night. 1 
did not tell you for various reasons, chief 
of which being that I desired your presence 
here. The charges brought are many, and 
I ask vou to consider them thoughtfully, 
prayerfully and wisely. The trial will 
begin of ’—-he looked round on the many 
faces curiously and a bit hesitantly, then 
threw back his head and went on firmly 
“of vourself.” There was a moment’s un 
comprehending silence. “ No—not of vom 
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next-door neighbour,” said David clearly, 
“of —yourself !” 

Sarah, startled, noted from her back seat 
the uncomfortable fidgetings all over the 
house and the anxious glances towards the 
door. 


“There is no need to be apprehensive,” 
David continued. Sarah’s heart contracted 
at the way the weariness of David stood 
out, even there in the dim light. She felt 
a fierce anger at these people who had hurt 
him so. “No one,” David’s clear voice 
went on, “no one will fare any worse than 
the person next to him. You are doubtless 
astonished—perhaps bewildered. But you 
cannot be more bewildered than T have been 
during the last few months, seeking and 
never finding the way to your hearts. I be- 
lieve I may truly say that I have done my 
best, and the results have been negligible, 
It came to me suddenly, a week or so ago, 
that there were so many old, festering sores 
in this neighbourhood that, unless they 
could be removed, there would never be any 
sympathy here. It also came to me that 
the way to get rid of sores is first to look 
at them squarely in all thei ugliness and, if 
possible, trace them to their sources. Some. 
times they come from such minor, unim- 
portant beginnings—out of al] proportion to 
the size and fierceness of the wound.” 

He paused as though to let that mix h 
soak in. Some faces were angry, some ¢m 
barrassed and some only anticipatory. 
David held up the little black hook, 

“For one week,” he said slowly, “T have 
been storing up charges in preparation for 
to-night in this litt! bo -k. There is enough 
here to ruin the happiness of a great city 
to say nothing of Arden. T called during 
the week on practically every family repre 
senied here to-night and, Without a single 
exception, I received from 


every family a 
charge 


other family that, 
satisfactorily, would be 
enough to debar them from the church. | 
am now going to begin at the beginning of 
the church-roll and present the charges to 
each in turn. You may defend yourselves 
if you desire. I wish you would think of us 
as a big family of brothers 2 ' 
to have a 


against 
answered 


some 
unless 


ters about 
good clear the family 
atmosphere and yet kn wing that, when it’s 
all over, we'll all fee! better and will bear 
I think if we can get 
some of this poison out of our systems we'll 
be able to have a chur ; 


scrap to 


no ill toward anyone. 


h again that will be 
able to do something besides sleep.” 


He consulted his book 


Several stirred 


uneasily and a boy at the back of the church 
snickered. Suddenly David smiled at them 
all. 

“T wish ‘B’ came nearer. the end,” he 
said. A faint murmur of laughter passed 
through the house, and Sarah t¢] rilled with 
pride at the way David was h ding then, 
“T think I'll the last, anyway 

-there’s so much against it! Brothe: Bar- 
deen,” he said, “will you please stand?” 

Bardeen hesitated. Sarah trembled as 
she suddenly realized David’s incr: lible 
audacity. She feared Bardeen was going ti 
balk, and wouldn’t have blamed him much 
if he had: but presently he rose, a giant of 
a figure, and looked round defi intly, 

“Brother Bardeen, you are accused of 
putting the Jones family out of your tenant 


leave it til] 


house when they had absolut 
place to go. Have you any 

Bardeen’s grunt of relief could be heard 
all over the church. 


ely no other 
lefence ?” 


“Yes,” he said loudly and angrily. “Yes: 
I did put ’em out. They stole two of my 
pigs and half my tools, and even washing 
right off my wife's line. I’ve offered Tones 
work a dozen times, but he won't take j 
and his wife doesn’t care whether he does 
or not. I elf supportin: 
‘em for ever, so—yes; I did put ’em out 
He glared round at the audience. 

“Anyone continue the charges?” 
David. 

No one did. 

“You are excused, Brother 


couldn’t see m\ 


Bardee n. I be 


lieve it is generally understood that your 


statements are truc. But, you see, someon 
misunderstood. Now that everyone knows 
the truth there will, I trust, be no mor 


remarks of like nature. There is no reason 


why you sheald not now ippear regularly 
at church, Brother Bardeen.” Bardeen 
turned crimson. He had not been to chur 


for six months. He sat down quickly. 

“Sister Burchitt!” 

Lydia Burchitt 
bitter of face. 

“If anyone has anything against me, let 
them up and say it now,” she said a little 
acidly. “T ain’t things to 
folks’ faces.” 

“That's just it,” put 
“That's the very charge 
Burchitt. I have it on good authority t 
you used to be the 
radius of ten miles and, as I 


it, it made you crabbed because another 


rose—slight, thirty-five, 


afraid to say 


in David gently 
against vou, Sister 
prettiest oirl within 


understand 


took the man you'd jilted. And now you'r 


sO snappy that no on 


4 
wants to go to se 
ois 


you because they say you tell them more 
unpleasant things about themselves in half 
an hour than they could possibly overcome 
‘na lifetime. If he’d jilted you, 1 could 
understand in a measure- but he didn’t. 
And you could have had your choice of 
anyone else that knew you—and could yet, 
you wouldn’t let your sharp tongue spoil 
vour good looks. Have you any defence to 
ffer?” 

There were gasps plainly audible. Sister 
Burchitt’s face went from red to an an 
white, then back to red again. 

“[—I didn’t know I was so snappy,” she 
altered, “but I’ve been alone so lJong--] 
suppose I get worse. And I didn’t get 

abbed because Lou Holzer married Jennie; 
hut just that time my brother run off to 
Canada with the money pa had been saving 

his life—and I felt sort of disgraced. 

And so I kept out of things and got sort of 
down on the menfolk because of it. No 
got any defence.” 

“T think that that’s defence enough,” said 
David, 
eauty as Mary Loomis put an arm round 


Lydia Burchitt. 


oTy 
gry 


and his face lighted almost into 


“Brother Byrnes, I have in my little book 
inst you, a trustee of the church, draw- 
on the Sabbath day.” He glanced 


ingly at the wiry little truste: 


“Ves, I did,” said Bvrnes shamefacedlv. 
“T suppose it wasn’t right, but I got in 
lebt for some machinery a couple of years 
ick, I thought I’d get it paid right up, 
it everything’s went wrong ever since I 
got it. My wife got sick this summer an’ 
iad to go up to Bradtown in the hospital for 
1 operation, An’ while she was there, she 
got to worrying about that there debt. An’ 


id her to get it right off her mind 
t things was going fine an’ I was going 


»get it all paid off this summer. Well, one 
we cut that big piece up above the 
xnoll there, an’ Sam Briggs, that was help- 


ng me, hurt his arm in the afternoon an’ 
. ldn’t stay out the day. I couldn’t finish 
that night alone, and the next morning it 
oked like rain. TI was getting a good 
e for that hay, an’ I got to thinking 
how it would put me back if it got spoiled. 
An’ I thought of Mary up in that swelterin’ 


t city, sufferin’ and worryin’—an’ I went 
an’ got the hay in. I certainly did it all 

» an’ IT was ashamed to do it, an’ yet 1 
Was awful anxious not to have Mary dis 
‘ppointed again, her feeling so bad ant 
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He sat down. David looked about ques- 
tioningly, 

“Anyone anything to say?” he asked. 

Bull Danford, who clerked in Slocum’s 
store, got to his fect. 

“Yes, I have,’ he said. “I’m not a 
member of the church, but I presume my 
name would come next if I were. But I’m 
one, at least, that made remarks about M1 
Byrnes drawing hay on Sunday, I want to 
apologize. I feel especially apologetic, 
because I loaded some queer-smelling butte: 
off on to him a while ago, thinking he lived 
too far out to bother to complain or return 

The tension relaxed a little with the 
laughter that followed. 

“Sister Dantee,” called David. 

Mrs. Dantee, fair and bulky, stood up 
with a rustle. 

“Temper,” said David briefly. “Uncon 
trollable—driven your husband away and 
yf your friends.” 

“T was so red-hot mad,” said Mrs. Dan- 


most 


tee, “when you begun this here to-night, 
I wanted to get out, but I couldn't without 
making too much of a fuss. But when 
Lydia Burchitt, that I thought didn’t have 
a kind word in her any more, got up and 
said what she did, I begun to calm down a 
little. I guess it’ll do me good once 
to say I’m ashamed of my nasty temper, 
and I feel so sort of subdued now that I 
don’t know but what I could hold on to my 
tongue, for a spell, anyway, if Tom wanted 
to come back.” 

There was a good-natured shout of mirth. 
Tom's pilgrimages from home, owing to 
Mrs. Dantee’s caustic tongue, were the 
source of many an afternoon’s discussion in 
Arden 

‘I think,” said David, “that I may ven- 
ture to welcome you—and Mr. Dantee 
back into the fellowship of the church.” 

“Brother Fancher!” Fancher ran the 
mill. He was a jolly, red-faced bashelor. 
‘Tl understand you haven’t spoken te Lydia 
Burchitt for ten vears—on accourt ner 


not paying for a bag of chicken-feed «i your 
mill.” 


Fancher snorted angrily. 

“T’d like to know who said that about 
Lyddy!” he exclaimed. “Lyddy Burchitt’s 
as honest as you are. I haven't spoken to 
her because she told me not to. I asked 
her to marry me just the wrong minute 
1 didn’t know she was all cut up about her 

other—and she told me never to speak to 
her again. I was just stubborn enough to 
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mind her. But”—he turned and lockea 
straight across the aisle into Lyddy’s eyes 
vs though they were all alone there in the 
church—“ but I’m going to bust that decree 
from now on, Lyddy.” 

Strangely enough, no one laughed this 
time. Lydia Burchitt tried to wipe her eyes 
unobserved. 

And so it went on, from Helkner, 
kept his boys out of school because he'd had 
such a poor year that he couldn’t afford 
shoes for them, to old Mrs. Yokum, who 
hadn’t had any of her children home for 
twenty years. And the merriment that had 
crept in at first died away bit by bit till it 
Was very quiet in the church. Folks’ souls 
came out and were looked at, and now and 
then a tragedy that might have been 
avoided through the vears came to light 


There were tears, plenty of them, and some 
ashamed confessions and many explanations 
of trifles gossiped into bigness. Sarah felt 
stirred as she had never been during all the 
vears of David's ministry. 


They came at last to the end. Sarah 
could almost feel the wave of friendliness 


and warmth that went from heart to heart 


and made people suddenly one. 


“The greatest charge against 


of all is 


who 


voice came 


me ”—David’s 
soberly through the hush 
failed to 
Galilee to influence you all these years, | 
can only ask you to forgive me.” 
as though he wanted to say more had it 


to her very 
-“in that I hav 
live enough like the Man oj 


It seemed 
not been for the fullness of his heart. HH: 
raised his hand as though to dismiss them. 
but Sam Slocum was suddenly on his feet 

“Friends,” he said, “vou know the peti 
tion we got up a few weeks ago? You al 
joined in, but I began it. Well, IT think it 
was a mistake. I feel cleaner inside than 
I have for a good long stretch of years, 
and I reckon you all do. 
need to ask 


Seems to me we 
3rother Bruce’s pardon and 
send another petition telling the superir 


tendent we can’t get along without ou 


minister, Everyone agreeing stand up.” 
He spoke quietly and all 


stood up, 
quietly. Sarah’s eves were 


suddenly wet, 
but they cleared to meet the jov in David's 


eves as his look winged straight to hers. 
then dropped to the bit of white hanging 
over the edge of the seat He bowed his 


head. 


“The Lord bless thee and keep thee. The 


His voice was not quite steady, 
| 


Lord make His face to shine upon thee, and 
Lord lift uy 
His countenance upon thee and give thee 
peace!” 


be gracious unto thee. The 


c= 


The White 
Road 


From his low hamlet in the vale, 
Among the hills behind, 


Like some oft-told adventurous tale 
He saw the white road wind. 


The wet earth clogged his eager way, 
The red clay dyed his hand, 

But the soft beckoning breeze of May 
His hopeful forehead fanned. 


Till he, with early-morning soul 
And with a glad heart beat, 
Went faring towards the shining goal 


On Feb ruary feet. 


By 
Fay 
Inchfawn 


By crag and solitary peak, 
And through the hissing rain, 
Not to the right hand would he seek, 
Nor to the left again. 


Now angry torrents crashed and swirled 
Now nights were long and drear; 
And high above the striving world 
How rare the atmosphere! 


Far now from old familiar things, 
And far from human kind, 

A highway for the feet of kings 
He sees the white road wind. 
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_ en Years 1914—and 1924 
By 
1d i go Arthur Page 
ra Ten years ago—on August 1, 1914—the Great War started. In this 
peti | article the writer traces and comments upon some of the less obvious 
oe changes which the Great War has wrought in the social, political and 
nk it | commercial life of this country. 
an CHANCE acquaintance in an hotel — be looked for in the man who is verging on 
— lounge, an old gentleman of seventy- the Psalmist’s three-score years and_ ten. 
. ne four, said to me the other day: Ripe wisdom and long experience, valuable 
oe “I’m the last of my name. My three boys — as they must be in all professional and in- 
5 went under in the war. My brothers are dustrial atfairs, cannot altogether compen- 
by all dead, so I must stick to the business till — sate for swiftness of decision and willingness 
~ I, too, go under.” te incur risks which are essential to the 
successful exploitation of the chances and 
sid A Typical Case changes of existence, In a word, the 
“oe That position is typical of thousands of element of adventure is missing, and the 
ii cases. How many men to-day are held national prosperity must suffer accordingly. 
hi tight in harness at an age at which they Chis is one of the less obvious differences 
would naturally have found release from which the war has made. It is not as tragic, 
Th cares and responsibilities because the havoc but it is as real as some other aspects of 
‘ial war has snatched away the generation the social situation, A poignant conse- 
- vhich, in the natural order of things, would quence, rarely envisaged, is the isolation of 
thee have succeeded to the active direction of the old) the man and woman past the period 
their firms? Old men must sacrifice the — of activity, who find themselves left alone 
leisure and ease to which a long life of in their old age and feebleness, without the 
assiduous attention to business or profession compensation ol! the affectionate solicitude 
entitles them in order to keep the business of son and daughter. The son lies some- 
warm for grand-chil- 
dren not yet out of 
school. 
The reaction of 
this state of affairs 
ipon the commercial 


lite of to-day cannot 
wn be altogether ig 
nored. It must in 
volve a certain lack 
of enterprise and 
power of expansion. 
In the old man 
prudence and = cau- 
tion are naturally 
the predominant 
partners, The open 
ind and the readi 
hess to grasp new 
opportunities which 
distinguish the men 
lal attitude of the 


middle - aged man len Years Ago.—The crowd outside the Mansion House reading 
When his powers are the King’s Proclamation of the Moratorium 
at their best cannot Note the chance in dress—very slight in the case of the men, but 


pronounced with the women 
Yel 
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where upon the stricken field in Flanders 
or Mesopotamia. The daughter, married to 
a man who lost his life or rendered 
incapable of supporting his family by 
wounds, has been compelled to take upon 
her own shoulders the tasks of the bread- 
winner, and has little or no leisure to spare 


Was 


Of to the Front: 
The Spirit of 1914 


for the old folk. Probably, too, the income 
from investments has dwindled, the cost ot 
living is high, and the old couple go down 
the hill together, cut off from contact with 
life through children and grand-children, 
and circumstances 
through no fault of their own, 


sorely straitened in 


What the War has Done 
Of course, no survey of the changes 
worked in our social system by the war can 
overlook the plight of the fellow 
who, after spending four of his best years 
of life in military and 
applying it in the field, has been thrown 
upon the world 
peaceful arts. 


young 


learning science 


with no training in th 
A case in point occurs to 
me. The two sons of a widow 
of the universities 
trophe of occurred Phe elder wa 
studying for the profes 
the younger was de 


were at one 
older When the catas 
sion of an architect, 
tined for the Church. 
The latter was numbered among the “ miss- 


g2 


ing’ on the Somme. 
through intact. 


been 


The former came 
But the five years that had 
taken out of his preparation for a 
professional career placed him at a 
disadvantage. 
would find age of thirty 
competing with youngsters of twenty-two ¢ 


fatal 
If he resumed his studies he 
himself at the 

twenty-three. Through in. 
relations he con- 
trived, after a long interval 


fluential 


of looking for an opening, 
to find a job in the Far 
keast; and his mother had to 
face the position that for 
the rest of het lite she 
would see her surviving 
boy only once in five 
years. 

This is not an extreme 


case, tor the young fellow 
has at least found a footing 
some prospects. But 

public school 


capable and efficient 


hundreds of 
bovs 
otticers in a war which it 


yosed an enormous. strain 
] 


of responsibility on the 
subaltern grades, are now 
drifting about, either unabl 
to tind a job at all, or com 
circumstances to 


pelled by 


accept employment which 


scope for their 


unequipped powers and 
Alfieri holds out no hope tor,a 
future of useful toil. Little 


wonder that in some instances the gloomy 
to apply to then- 
selves the advice “eat, drink and be merry, 
Much of the 
and the mad _ rush 
which have marked 
Armistice ma\ 


down of the young 


outlook has driven them 


for to-morrow we die.” 
feverish effervescence 

after ephemeral pleasur 
the five years succeeding the 
be traced to this shutting 
immediate 


country to the 


manhood of out 
present. It is a common phenomenon In 


times of overwhelming convulsions, 


physical 
like earthquakes and devastating epidemics, 
that the ordinary moral and social restraints 
lose their hold, and people plunge into dis 
out of shee: hope lessness, 


The Ex-Service Woman 
The trouble, however, is not confined to 


one sex. The ex-service woman presents he 


as well as the ex-service man. In 
effect, the war ha made « hanges in the 
life of women far more revolutionary than 


anything that has occurred to the manhood 


problem 
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TEN YEARS AGO: 1914—1924 


the nation. The war did not introduce 
women to industrial and commercial life; 
but where peace had called scores, the great 
world struggle thrust thousands into the 
hurly-burly of the factory, the othce and 
the munition works, 


Woman’s Opportunity 

Coming as it did immediately on the top 
of the bitter struggle for political emancipa 
tion, this call of the nation to its woman- 
hood to leave the shelter of the home, and 
pool its powers and capacities for the stern 
task of overcoming the German danger, 
gave women a fresh insight into their 
importance with their fathers, 
brothers and husbands, It destroyed in a 
moment that sense of dependence and 


parity ot 
} 


inferiority in the active life of the big world 
wutside the home, which, apart from the 
war, must have continued to sway the 
feminine mind for several generations. The 
test revealed in many women the possession 
f unsuspected capacities for administration. 
It created in an even larger number a liking 
for the wider opportunities, larger freedom 
and more stirring life of a career outside 
those limits which had hitherto contined 


women’s contribution to the social life of 


the nation within the spheres of the home, 
the work of healing, and education. 

Then almost with the suddenness of a 
bolt from the blue came peace, demobiliza- 
tion and the eviction of women from their 
temporary jobs in favour of the returned 
soldiers, For a couple of vears the extent 
of this process was hidden by the artificial 
trade boom that ensued. But with the 
arrival of the inevitable depression of in- 
dustry and the retrenchment in Government 
departments, women workers in very large 
numbers found themselves without occupa- 
tion. As the first taste of blood makes a 
man-eater of the tiger, their war experiences 
had created an appetite for the active and 
busy life. They were now brought up 
before a situation in which no scope pre- 
sented itself for the exercise of their newly 
developed powers. - The last thing they 
desired was to fall back into the trivial 
and irresponsible existence of the past. 
But.no choice was offered them. The oppor- 
tunities for the active life had narrowed 
down in peace as suddenly as they had 
expanded in war. 


Two other factors have further com- 
plicated the position During the war 
women earned large wages and _ salaries. 


The Spirit of 1924: 
The King opens the Wembley Exhibition 
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THE QUIVER 


They grew accustomed to handling and 
spending money without having to account 
for it to any male relative. The thriftiness 
which centuries of restricted means had 
made a general characteristic of feminine 
habits largely disappeared under these con- 
ditions. Having learnt lavishness in this 
school, it is not easy for women to return 
to the old position of looking at every 
shilling before spending it. Conditions of 


employment have 
changed; those women 
who have been able to 
retain their jobs are not 
receiving payment on the 
former liberal scale. But 
the habit of profusion i; 
not easily abandoned ; 
and the effect is seen in 
the enhanced attractive- 
ness of the window-dress- 
ing in the great shopping 
thoroughfares of our big 
cities, and in the crowds 
to be found the 
luxurious restaurants 
that have multiplied be- 
yond knowledge in these 
latter days. 

The other factor is the 
tragic lack of mates. The 
rows of wooden crosses 
in the military cemeteries 
that dot the French and 
Belgian countryside mean 
empty cradles in the 
homeland, and unful- 
filled aspirations in a 
vast host of women. It 
is conceivable that the 
insight into business life 
and the lessons of eth- 


who have proved their capacity to take an 
active and responsible share in the World’s 
affairs, 
Not all the changes effected by the war 
can be classed as calamitous. One notable 
exception in the industrial realm is the 
expansion of welfare work in the factor es 
and engineering shops of our land, Welfare 
work existed before the war, but the neces 
sities of the situation and the immense 
influx of women into in 
dustries gave it tremen- 
dous impetus As Mr. 
Lloyd George wrote in 
it is a strange 
irony, but no small co 
pensation, that the mak- 
ing ot weapons of de- 
struction should affor 
the occasion of human- 
izing industry. Yet sucl 
is the case. Old pre- 
judices have vanished, 
new ideas are abroad: 
employees and we Ke 
the public and the Stat 
are all favourable to ne 
methods. The tumult « 
war and the making « 
munitions have prove 


the instruments of a wi 


levelopment of effort 
sotten  asperities, 
secure the welfare of th 
workers and to build a 
bridge of sympathy and 
understanding — between 
emplover and employed. 
In the political sphet 
the upheaval so 
conditions has undou 
edly led toa laree acces 


ciency and order learnt 1914.—Good-bye to the Naval sion to the Labour Part 
there have brought into Reservists, the men who defeated from the ranks of tl 
the science of home- the Kaiser “black-coated workers. 


making a new element, 
which is silently but surely revolutionizine 
the standards of domestic life. But hundreds 
of thousands of would-be wives and mothers 
can have no chance of finding this outlet 
for their energies. The lack of men in- 
volves them in enforced spinsterhood: and 
thwarted instincts increase the sum of dis 
content and irritation, which find expression 
in restless movement and endless seare h tor 
distraction. That this position of affairs is a 
temporary one it may be admitted. The re- 
turn of commercial prosperity will probably 
absorb in business occupations many women 


024 


It isa significant circu 
stance that at the recent General Election, 
of the four hundred Labour candidates wi 


went to the poll, fifteen bore commission 

rank as military and naval otticers, Tv 

were brigadier-generals, two colonels, t 

lieutenant-colonels (one a V.C.), two ma- 
jors, six captains, and one a_ lieutenant 
commander. In pre-war davs such a thine 
would have been unthinkable. 


The explanation of this fact oiven to the 
Write! by a Liberal lawyer is at least inter- 
esting, It was that in the trenches and 
training camps officers came to know the 
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TEN YEARS AGO: 1914—1924 


four demesnes. Here and there war 
profiteers enter into the heritage of the great 
names of our land. But for the most part 
these palatial dwellings and_ splendid 
vardens are too expensive to be maintained 
by an individual proprietor, and are being 
converted into boarding-schools or residential 
hotels. It follows that the great landed 
proprietors, who once divided the rule oi 
Great Britain among themselves, are being 
swept away almost as rigorously as the wolf 
Was extirpated from the British carnivora in 
the days of the Saxon king, Edgar. The 
‘stately homes of England” will soon cease 
to exist except in the realm of poetry, and 
here and there as they have fallen into the 
hands of those who have made large gains 
in the mercantile world, 

\t first sight this change appears revo- 
lutionary indeed. But probably it is so in 
semblance only. The process has_ been 
repeated in every great crisis in the history 


our land. The big estates and accu- 


1914.—The War Lord and the Chiefs H 
of his Imperial Navy mulated wealth have fallen into the hands 


} 


the newly rich, obscure persons with no 


men serving under them in a way pra 
ian life. They 
learned the conditions of life among thi 
wage-earners, its insecurity, hardships and 
problems. With knowledge came sympathy, 


ically impossible in civil 


so that they returned to civilian life imbued 
with the desire to make the existence of the 
wage-earner more tolerable, and their zea 
for reform has driven them into the ranks 
of Labour. It is possible that many mer 
who in the old days would have supported 
the Conservative or Liberal Parties are nov 
of the opinion that a large reconstruction 
of society is required to make our land 
“fit for heroes to live in,” and that o1 

a party free from traditional trammels can 
a hieve this aim, 


In the Countryside 


} 
Perhaps the profoundest change in Ing 


lish social life wrouvht by the war is to 

tuund in the countryside. The squire na- 
tithe. vanished or is vanishing. In Jane 
Austen’s novels one finds pages ol descrip 


tions of the noble mansions wide 


spreading parks and coverts of the Jand 
owning ventry, Scat cestate agents’ adv 
tsements on the back ave of The 71 
today, and you wil ee that these sp 
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iZadet 


(han, Jac Dean and Cie rein 


to be picked up tor a mere son 


Aristo. ratic landown 


lor 
ences are 


ers are forced by heav 


ex-Kaiser and 
his wife in exile in Holland 


“Xation and high death duties to content 1924 rhe 
teemselves with one instead of three or 
1678 925 
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THE QUIVER 


sense of responsibility for the use of thei s being built betweer ( ches and 
riches. man in the stree \ sens S 

For generation he yr the erment of t \ ve 
has gone on; | in the third or fourth self in the young n women of o 
generation either their descendants have n 
wasted their substance and rned to th 
obscurity from which the upstarts emerged Still Changing 

ir, steadied by the gi wth of a tecling ot Some of these deeper changes are obsct 
stewards! and s ed by the inevitable by passing crazes and movements. But the 


burdens of respons newcomers reful observer wh an read between 

have becom: HA ck with the nes is able to } a real movement of 

traditions of the land as any belted earl thought below the s Undoubtedly 

who traces his ancest to the Norman this green and pleas 1d of ours is 

Conquest. changing. But ben nee, flow and 

fhuctuat n there is a § I x 

National Wealth and Education of character which m nd survives 
Five years have elapsed since the down mpact even of world-wide convulsions. The 

fall of Austria and Germany bi t the British ‘ } ‘ 

titanic struggle to an end. The effects ce years \ ne t ch 

that enormous wastage e and wealth racked In the s \" 1 ( 

will be felt by generations yet unborn. eriod of transition on 

Profound modifications have been made in for war to a nation bent on reconst ne 

our social structure, thi h their full impli ts | h \ ( has 

cations are not yet perceptible. The Imost trav 1; and g 

national wealth has changed hands; it ntricat 
istributed over a far wider area. A new showing th t still } st st 
nterest in education is inifesting itse elements whi l 

Phe half-educated pro t of the ar the furetront : 

f free, compulsory education more it ch ae 

place to another gen mM more scien thing,” was I 

cally train more intelligent, more open f s it , 

to new ideas. ‘The popular Press, whicl but the s exa t 

has built up huge circulations on the triv Britis I t 

and the sensational, is beginning to discern eo forward “without any 

a demand for something better, more serious new life that awaits the world in 
and nearer to the centre of life. A bridg« t 1 decadk he twent 1 century. 


TWO BIG LITERARY EVENTS 


of the Season 
RUDY ARD ARNOLD 
KIPLING’S | BENNETT'S 


| 
new story \ new novel (cor 


nplete) 


“A Friend of the Family” 
in the 
AUGUST 
STORY-TELLER 


A 
on Sal 


“Elsie and 


the 


Child ” 


SEPTEMBER 
STORY-TELLER 


Order ) 


ur Copy Vou 


fae 


eal and worthwhile people. And 
ver, sae insisted, could such horrors be 
1 in love’s name. As for anything 

{the sort ever touching her—she laughed. 
Yet igs happened to Mary Greenwood, 
gs stranger than any she had ever heard 
ead. And they happened so simply, so 


tales even when they appeared in lurid 


Ka tharine” 


s the most tremendous, the most 
ful force in the world, then the 
1, cheapened in a thou- 


ays, in its greatest treasure. 
e world to-dav is full of sordid tales 
es, wrecked homes, deserted chil- 


lives recklessly soiled and thrown 
All this, they say, is done in love’s 


newspape leadiines, in the most 
vel, the latest play, on the lips of 


She simply refused to believe that 
ever really hap- 


ly that she was 
inprepared for that day when from 


i 

s of ne five she g] mpsed 
earts s of a reten and 
I he be = very so Ss sne 

imed a yman ev had t 

ne \ 

stron 1 ] d women are as 
1 

1s e the playthings 


neth and whims as are the weak or 


ish She |] ned that love is of 

es i€ But ( 

00, proved it to her own brave 


faction, that love, fine, great 
s not blind, does not wreck, but can, 


s, bless those who give and those 


Qu l pay the 
eve mus for such 
It was be é was so we] 
so innocently erself; 
she had » tine a f in hum 


ted a notion of lite, its mean. 

poses that she failed to safe- 

rd hers« if, to read the signs; and so her 
first awakening was stark tragedy 


oS 
11 
Wall, het 


Yet, with her back against tl 
ice chalk white, her heart a quivering, 
shocked and tortured thing, she held her 
that was 
breath of pain that ‘* such 


head high and insisted in a whisper 
a long-drawn | 

things are not done in love’s name.” 

It began innocently, ridiculously even— 

Jy xy 

Ga 


‘Say, Miss Mary ”_Tommy 


office-boy 


» the irre- 


uck his head in the 

r of the private li 
after nine and ho 
mind if I bring y 
uess there won't | 


h nlare } 
11 piace to Uc . 


keep moving 


et me bring 


hy, OI ¢ 
It 
Vas so ¢ 
Hot! S: 
vo 
to ch An 
f on irm of the comfo le office 
( O Miss Mary 
5 aa ng just lik ey 
\\ I’ve been in this 
s s now, and marryings and 
\ n nmon le ives a yund 
Miss Mary tried 
st ly- \ seein 1 one 


won KI iW n \ sce 
Oh, n 1 the w wise 
| \ 
\ Miss Mary 
he! \ ed venes 


‘ 
18 beautif 
and wor]! 
2 sand W | 
Phe 
4 vay. 
name. 
: Miss Marv Gre \ d never. believed 
ng chese 
glaring 2 
Anyhow, if I don't 
goto sicep. You'd better 
man : 
ught f 
nN al a 
ty 
S 
carne 
take, be careful. You'll get vour mind so twisted 
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“well, nice people, even in these restless 
think of such things. Marriage 
is bad enough, but divorces she lec- 
tured on, the while her hands were busy 
with the mail. 

“Oh,” said the cynical Tommy, “that’- 


days, don’t 


what they all say. But first thing they 
know they wake up some bright morning 


as crazy in love as anybody, and then it’s 
all over and settled lunch—all but 
the divorce. They gencrally have to wa: 
a while for that.” 

“Tommy! You horrible child! I have 
half a mind to carry you off to the farm wiih 
me next You need the country, 
Tommy. You’re positively unwholesome.”’ 

“Unwholesome nothing! I’m just wise, 
that’s what I am. And, believe me, you 
have to be these days. Do you think th. 
I'm going run the chance of bein: 
of ing some fluffy girl break 1 
heart and then suc me for damages? Nat 
much I ain’! 

“Tommy,” laughed Miss Mary, “how old 
are you? ” 

“Sav "Tommy turned a cold, offended 
eye in her direction —“ 
for? Think I’ll lose my presence of mind 
and tell my age right out in public like 
that? If you think 
kid—whyv, all Ill just be moving on. 
Some gentleman friend of vours is liable to 
drop in, and 
there to tell him where to get off at 

“Oh, Tommy,” laughed Miss Mary, “stop 
trying to be funny and be social. Here, 
have a ch ”* she offered, reaching 
down into a lower drawer of her desk. 

Tommy paused on his way to the door. 

“It’s too hot to eat choco 
you 
How ”- sudden suspicion‘ 


to 


before 


month. 


to 


ha 


vamped ; 


what do you take me 


I’m nothing but a raw 


} 
rhit, 


there won't be anyboly out 


] 


lates, but seei 
it’s wh endanger my 
with me vou 


have 2 box 
‘ } he thi 
‘Oh, i bought th 


o° chocolates your desk ? 


s mvself. 


I've been so 


rushed these three weeks that Mr. Morton’s 
been away that I’m too busy to eat So 
when I’m late for lunch I just nibble choco 
lates.” 


“Well, that’s all right. 
aren't plenty would onlv be 
too pleased to buy you But I 
ain’t ever classed vou with the chocolate 


Not that there 


of tel tha 


chocolates. 


dames. Sav ‘Tommy aned forward. 
fairly mesmerized by M Marv’s swift] 
moving finge “sav, vou just natural 
love work, don't you It ain't health 


ain’t: take it from me. ” 
working so 


though. No, it 
not lard just now. 


I think, Tommy, we'd both better ect back 


very | 


to our jobs. 
I.llis, and tell Mr. Brown 


Here, take these letters to Miss 
I'm ready tor } 
report. Skip along. Work will make ys 
forget the heat. Besides, Mr. Morton might 
ome back unexpectedly, and what would 
he say to our chumming here like this, eat 
ing chocolates and everything?” 

“Oh, there ain’t no harm in this. Look 
who I am—one of the firm. And you know 
Mr. Morton wouldn't say a word. 
that kind. Why, he’s the kind of a boss you 
miss, and miss hard, when ) 
Honest, ain’t the place been lonesome 
him?” 

“Tt surely has,” admitted Mary Green 
wood, with an unconscious sigh and a wis! 


He's n 


nes one 


With- 


tul look towards the windows, where a bit o: 
hot blue brittle sky blazed 
city. 


down on a boili 
awav cool blu 
ocean sang and rocked, and beside it Joh 
Morton, the sort of a boss who 
+h, 


Somewhere miles a 
is miss¢ 


hard, was resting from 


a the strange attack o 
nerves that had made him drop his work 
willingly enough and leave everything 
the hands of his secretary and de} rime 
heads while he took a month's holiday 

“TI wonder,” sighed th 


Tommy, “if they'd me 


“Tommy, you get right ] 


of here. | 
ing-room. ” 


out 
hear someone in the 
“Yes'm.” 
In a very few minutes he was back, grin 
ning broadly. 


Wall 


“What do you know about it? 
Mrs. Morton—to se¢ 
announced with a flourish. 


Morton! 


u’ve 
a caller! =s Gre 
wood,” he 


“Mrs. 


Surt Iv vou 


1 must be mis 
taken. She knows her husband : 
“Husband nothing. This ain’t the boss’ 
wife. It’s his mothe And she wants tos 
you. And say- she's nice’ Anyone co 
see she’s h mother.” 
“His mother! Why, she lives with the 


\re vou sure, Tommy, that it’s his mot 
“Sure I'm sure! 


ing with the two kids 1 le k 
there? Mrs. Morton. jur las 
dame in the silver fran n his desk. O 
he’s strong for home and mothe MM \ 


ton is. No vampires for that guy, thar 
you!” 
“Tommy,” sternly cautioned Miss Mary. 
“Ves’m,” was the meek answ \nd tl 
next moment in his very b man lomn 
was usherme in h mplove 
In-tinetive M. Green 
vreet the con fortable woman ) l 
the uncomfortably near the 0 lyin 
eT, 


| 
| 
rer 
O25 


“This, of course, is Mary Greenwood, We 
know you at home from the things John has 
said about you. And 

“vou’re every bit the sort of a girl I ex- 


after a frank scrutiny 


rected to see 

Mary Greenwood smiled a greeting and 
ied out the easy chair for her visitor. 
Chen she stiffened in sudden fear. 

“You aren't bringing bad news? Nothing’s 
1appened to Mr. Morton, I hope?  Every- 
thing’’s vone so beautifully here at the ofiice. 
Surely noth ng could have happened . 

John Morton's mother answered a_ little 

‘No, John’s all rigit L had a letter this 
mornin He'll be back ina week, he says.” 

I faltered Mary. 

But the visitor did not seem to notice 
She was settling herself comfortably in he 


1,” she said, then gently 


autious look about, as i 


vere afraid of being overheard, “vor 
ndering why I came, what I want t 
it. be surprised when | 
and maybe angry. surprised 
yself--and, yes, angry too when I think 
‘it. Yet I just had to come.” 
‘If there is anvthinge I can do——” Mary 


offered sincerely 

‘That's it! [I've come to ask you to do 
mething nething that’s going to sound 


th and awful terrible- when I’ve 


‘Has it anything to do with Mr. Mor 


n?” asked Marv, tine herself once 


“Ves, it concerns Jolin— and vou—and all 
m just an old woman, my 
and the whole thine a crazy notion o 
borrowiny trouble 
ut when things begin to keep you awake 
night and lie heavy on vour heart by day 


best to speal them and face you: 
Che visito paused, and to encourage he 
‘My dear John Morton's mother stirred 


inder the girl’s frank, unwavering 
es—“T don’t know how going to get 


t said. Perhaps I’d better say the last 
ing first. I’m not a rich woman as thines 
are counted here in the city, but, Mary 
Greenwood, I w rive you now or at any 


time a thousand pounds if you will leave 
+} 
Or eve and not ask why. 
rose slowly in utter, 


imement 


offic e! Bit why 2 


as if a thousand be 


justice to me you must tell me that. 


UNDEFEATED 


“Give me a thousand pounds to leave this 


They both smiled faintly at that, and then 


stared at one another with a strange in- 
tensity. It was then that the first vague 
‘ear touched Mary. 


Outside the hot day was growing hotter. 


The feverish life of the city, fretted with a 


nillion harsh, grating noises, was growing 


noisier. For a moment it seemed to Mary 


were clanging out a 


warning to someone. She did not guess 


that perhaps 


was for her. 
“Mrs, Morton, I can’t imagine that my 


going or staying can be worth that much to 
anyone, But if you will only explain—if 
my going will save someone from hurt or 
pain why, [ shall go, and there need be no 


taik of money. 


But I must know why. In 


” 


She stood waiting, never once guessing 
what was coming, so utterly innocent and 
unafraid that the older woman’s heart went 
out to her. 

“Mary Greenwood dear, I am_ begging 
yu to leave because—my son loves you.” 
“Mrs. Morton! ” 

It was a low, hoarse cry of horror. In 
ie sensitive girl face the mother read the 

1 that gave her hope, saw the hurt so 

leep it drained the blood from cheek and 
Ips. 
“Oh,” she pleaded, stricken with pity, 


l 
} 
} 


lon’t, don’t look like that. I know that 


vou cannot help it, that vou are not to 
ame. I know that he himself is not to 
une. Tt is just one of those terrible acci- 


ents that sometimes happen. I do not be- 
ieve that he himself knows it. But his wife 
s worrying. His children cannot afford to 

‘him. Iam half-mad with the fear of it. 
So [T came to vou. I knew that it rested 
with vou. It nearly always rests with the 
hat 1f you were the girl he 


Mas iten told us you were that you would 
save us all—save vourself. ” 
‘From what?" Mary’s” lips barely 


moved, so incredulous was she, so stunned. 
clisaster, 

\nd so even to Mary Greenwood, who all 
her life had kept herself sweet and true to 
all the loveliness of earth, life turned a face 
strange and tragic, and called on her to 
fight for her woman’s creed, to prove her 
neeritvy and worth. For no heart is dis- 

ined that does not taste the bitter with 
the sweet, and no soul dared to boast of 
freedom that has not once at @ast faced a 


iation big and terrible enough to crush it. 
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THE QUIVER 


Somewhere in Mary Greenwood’s breast a 


wordless song, a nameless joy that for days 
now had warmed her, stopped pulsing. She 


felt cold and mechanically she 
struggled to sense the meaning of the words 
she had just heard uttered. 

When she did, hot searing shame and a 
still, cool anger touched her. 

“I think,” she said quietly, “that you are 
misjudging me, Mrs. Morton. But that 
would not matter You are, however, mis- 
judging your son. He is the gentlest, most 
honourable man I know. He could never 
do such a thing.” 

“No,” smiled John Morton's mother with 
a quiet pride in her son and gratitude in her 
heart for the girl’s defence of him, “John 
would never do such a thing knowingly. 
But such a thing could happen to him un- 
awares. ” 

“Do you mean ”—again Mary Greenwood 
drew back in white-lipped horror —“that you 
think T would or did, even tried to_——” 

“No, child, no. No one could look at 
you and think that. I mean that the forces 
of life touch us all. The hest of us are 
sometimes driven, all unknowingly, or Iet 
ourselves drift unthinkingly, into situation: 
that we would never willingly, deliberately 
choose.” 

“Do you mean to tell me,” gasped Mary, 
every word warped with a thin sick fear, 
“that such things are possible among decent, 
well-minded people—that such a thing could 
happen to a girl like me? ” 

“Tt has happened often and often 
like you.” 

“T do not believe that! ” cried out in sud- 
den pain the sweet, childish heart of Mary 
Greenwood. “Only a small part of the 
stories, the awful thines the papers print is 
true, can be true. Things like that can’? be. 
Life wouldn’t be worth living if such things 
ever really happened often. 

a curse, a vile, cheap thing.” 

It was youth fightine life for its great, its 
perfect dreams, its white faith. And from 
the tried woman, the 
mothe 


coldly, 


” 


to zirls 


Love would be 


heart of the older 
life answered: 

“Love need never be a curse. 
comes to us. It is our misuse of it that 
makes it vile. And never cheap, 
Mary Greenwood. the costlics: 
thing in the universe around vou, 
child, and see how how terrib 
men and women are paying for love o1 
what they think is love.” 


however it 


love is 
Love is 
Look all 


heavily 


“IT cannot understand,” argued Mary. 
with the stubbornness of Ignorance and in 


930 


“ 


nocence, “just what it is that you ate afraid 
of. Surely a son like yours can be trusted.” 
“Listen, Mary Greenwood, to my story— 


to a story that is true, that really hap. 
pened,” suddenly resolved the pleading 
woman, 

So, while the day grew hotter and th 
huge city like a driven, tortured monste} 
toiled sullenly on, John Morton's mothe 
told Mary Greenwood a story that was true 

“When I was your age ~you are twenty- 


four, John tells me rs 
Mary nodded. 


I was as sure as you that there were 
some things that just never could happen to 
me. There were sorrows—I would neyc 
know, bitternesses I could never taste, B 
the day came when the happiness that I had 
always dreamed of, believed I had a righ; 
to expect, lay right within my reach. Ye: 
I had to pass it by.” 

“You mean that 
wondered Mary. 

“I loved and was loved. But I guessed 
even then, girl though I was, that no las 


ut 


you loved—yet——;?” 


ing happiness can grow out of the selfis! 
wrecking of other lives, no real or enduring 


jov can come to those who plan and trv to 


! 
build on the broken dreams and shatte 
faith of other hearts. The years hay 


proved me right. 
loss, my sacrifice. 


Life made up to me m 
But it was hard.” 

Memories half-sweet, half-bitter hazed thi 
der woman’s eyes, and her low word: 
faded out into soft, sad silence. 

In the chair beside her desk Mary Green- 
wood stirred and spoke: 

“Mrs. Morton, if you know 
you think your son’s happiness is in danger 
why did vou not go to him, tell him? Why 
did vou come to me?” 

“Oh, child, it was not to save him pai! 
and annoyance at your expense, though 
looks that way. I came to vou because m\ 
and might not understand 
We are two women, and better able to talk 
of this thing patiently. I 
sake as much as his, t 


son is a man 


came for your 
) save you, if possible. 
the pain that once was mine. I 
warn you.” 


came 


Po warn me? murmured Mary's won 
dering voice, for just as she had never 
dreamed of this woman’s visit, so she could 
not guess what it was this woman was trv 
ing to save her 

“Ves. For if what I fear is true 
have to fieht, Mary 


have to 


Irom, 
you ma 
You ma\ 


+ 


Greenwood 
break your own heart and his 


and us. 


save yoursell 


.. «él 
= 


“J do not know what you mean, what you 
re talking about, afraid of,” again frankly 
vondered the gir). 
is just becau 
[am warning vou. If love comes to vou 


vou do not know that 


; it does to some of us you will have to 
eht it for vour soul’s sake-—and his. And 
emember this. You will fight alone. He 
will not help you, but hinder. You will 
fight your own heart and his. For a man 
lwavs fights desperately for life and love 


s heart’s desire. It is his nature. We 


women know better the meaning of sacrifice. 


It is we who remember—we who fight, not 


for ourselves, but for the race. Oh, only 


ld sav it better, could save vou, con 


nce vou and persuade you to leave to 


It was the mention of the monev that 
ht back to Marv the busy business 


world about them, the okl evervdav feel of 


e. She straightened in her chair, once 
nore the steadyv-eved, capable business 


“Mrs. Morton,” she said quictly, “I am 


nly your son’s secretary. I come at nine 
nd go at five. In those hours I speak to 


Mr. Morton of wholly business matters. IT 


n him outside of office 


in the street even. To me he is the 


man who goes with this office, who mana 


this business. I think you are needlessly 
ried. But I promise vou truly that if I 
. might be ht I shall 
1. It was a bit of 
Iness, this errand of a 
Iam not trvine to bribe vou. child 1 
m tryl to shield vou from the storm, 
make up to vou a little of vour loss. But 


“No,” sm le \l “fT do not helieve 


I shall keep 


Fach generation 
st learn the law t such suffering. Not 


’ n and sorrowing can save vou. ” 
He e trembled as she 
things In wonder-pits 


n to reassure her 


nm. IT won’t hurt 


‘othing can t me if I don’t let it,” 
stoutly declare | the oir] wish I 


‘ease you, do what you ask. But it would 
> 


UNDEFEATED 


look so ridiculous my leaving without 
warning, without even breaking in a suc 
cessor. I couldn’t honourably go while M1: 
Morton is away. And when he comes whai 
reason could I give? I have worked hard 
for my present position. I couldn’t in 


justice to myself give it up so recklessly. 
And Mr. Morton would not understand, I 
would have to give him a reason. What 
could I sav? ” 

“You could tell him you were going hom 
to be married,” in desperation now pleaded 
the mother, hoping that another’s love might 
vet save the day. 

“Oh,” Mary recoiled in new amazement, 
“not that! I couldn’t tell him that! It 


visitor, “you 
wouldn’t want to tell him that.” She had 


They stood for a moment in silence. 
h the open windows the frenzied roar 


». the toiling city floated up to them. Some- 
clanging new warnings. 


bells 1 
We 


now as lovely 
virch by a dusty highway. To look at her 
sure, so un al 1, 


In sudden ter 
hand on her arm. 


“T wish,” she said wistfully, “that I had 
1ad a daughter like you. I hope I haven't 
ill forgive me this 
mad visit. It mav be that, after all, you 
re right and IT foolishly mistaken. I hope 
so. But remember this, child; if trouble 
come it will be for vou that I shall be 

“Thank you. I shall remember. ” 

When the visitor had gone Mary went 


back to her desk and the mass of waiting 


ly in her 


mail. But her hands now lay id 


ap. For all at on 
lream of love. So 
ing her work, real 


that other, greater dream that lav unc 


the others had never had time to disturb her 


Now it beean to stir, to stretch its wings 
Again a faint warning premonition chilled 
her with its ripple of fear. She went 


hurriedly to work, and when she had con- 
quered another heap of letters rang for 
Tommy. 

It was when he was about to leave the 
room, half-hoping that he would say some- 
thing about the visitor, that she asked sud- 
denly: 

“Tommy, do I look like a vampire? ” 


fraid 
ed.” 
ry— 
hap- 
ding : 
nstet 
other 
true 
enty- 
wer 
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tand t, never fear.” busy had she been learn- a 
) talk John Morton’s mothe smiled half ing her ambitions, that 
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never 3 
could Mi ed 
try “Don't worry, Mrs. ort 
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ma “No, vou won’t Ruthe micht hurtwou. ” 
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THE QUIVER 


He almost dropped the papers in his 
amazement, 

“You a vamp! No’m 
eves and ways of a vamp. You're the kind 
that might get vamped. But you'd never 
smash anybody’s hearthstone or swipe -omi 
poor kid’s dad.” 

“Thanks, Tommy.” 

“Don't mention it. 
remember that Mr, 
you 


you ain't g 


OL tiie 


And that makes me 
Courtney told me to tel] 
see MmMportant 
business and wishes you'd be ready to go out 
to lunch with Say, I don’t like that 
man. Anybody ‘d think he was the departed 
shade of and only Alexand 


I know he’s 


that he you on 


nim. 


the great 


sending in his orders that way. 


the valuable head of the sales cde pariment, 
but what right has he got bossing you and 
me here in the chief's oftice, I'd like to 


know 
and said about being your childhood friend 
and all 
happy 


id him so. But he only laugh 


that. If you’re planning to 
life keep your 
1 when he’s around,” 


lead al 
single vou’d bette: 
fingers crosse 

“Lil try and remember, lommy. ” 

wish,” tommy, “the boss 
Then maybe all 
smart Alecks would give us a rest. 
anyhow, his picture ig here.” 

“What picmure, Tommy? 
Where ? 

“Mr. Morton's. The new magazines just 
came in, and there’s a full-page picture ot 
him in one of them. Say, maybe it wasn’t 
rood to see him so Wait till 
Tommy hurried out, but 
time with the 


yroaned 
would 


come back. these 


Well, 


Whose 


unexpectedly, 


| show you.” Was 
back in no magazine in 


question. 


“There, now, is some man! And vou 
sught to read what this savs about him! 
Mary was too busy looking to read o 


She was leaning over, her head 
close beside the 
photograph of the 
her good fort 
were the 
knock on the half open 

“Hallo! \nvbody 
wondered Ned Courtney from the do rw; 


boy's 


studving a very good 
finest gentleman it was 


une to know So absorbed 


two that they failed to hear the 


home 


‘Sav,” Tommy came 1) 
‘who let 

“Why,” laughed Courtney, “I heard 
vour merry voice, and knowing, of « ‘ 
that I was a int tavourite | didn ( 
ate-——” 

“No, you never do,” bitingly admitted 
Tommy. 

Ned Courtney looked afte 


rathful back in kind) svimpathy. 


“Mary,” he chided, “you ought not to 

encourage laise hopes 
‘I iry not to,” she smiled back with 
eentle signifie ance 
“I hope you don’t mean me, too,” laughed 
Ned, “because false 
dreams, but sure certainties. When are you 
t » Miss Mary 


to marry 
demanded to know as he 


my hopes are no 


going Green- 
wood? he 
towered above her sitting so quietly there 
at her desk. 

“Did | that I would? ” Mary 
asked so quietly that Ned Courtney's eyes 
stopped smiling, 

“Mary,” he 


think that lately von 


ever sav 


asked soberly, “don’t you 
i have been treating me 
well, very much as if I were merely 
another Tommy 

“And aren't you? 
“No. 


could 


I’m a man grown. 


sworn that 


A year ago ] 


have you loved me and 


meat to marry me.’ 
“Did | ever say that I did and would? ” 
“No. But | 
me, 


believe 


you neve ienied your love ot 


never refused mine 
that all I had 


Walt a 


little longer for the day when you would 
ladly lav down vour work here and 20 
ick to th im I’m voing home, Mary. 
« had a letter from dad Jast night calling 
me back. He’s ailing and has to give up. 
He let me come to the city with the under 
indin } when the farm needed me I'd 
come So I'm 1@ back just as soon as 
things can be a nged. But I'm not going 
lome without vou, May 
i have to go home, Mary. made a 
SUCCESS O it rere, tru | it yut Dad very 
\\ \ me ) ( Ing that looked 
) ‘ in But I've had 
Cl l ( I'm homesick 
1 ds and the wood- 
So Im But I'm not 
Sut, Ned, how about me? I’m not 
ready And e’s no one waiting 
for me needin 
Maa farm is right next to 
) , and ( la ! re as much 
me on mine was \\ 
change vou, Mart Don't vou honestly 
| i VOTK Crt 
vo | o a. puzzled 
lit \ ind nngere 
the open mavagzit nad iin e became 
absorbed in a f the yhotograpn. 
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I do not want any woman s husband, Mrs. Morton. l have as 
much right as any other woman to a husband all my own = —p. 935 
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THE QUIVER 


Ned Courtney was watching, studying her. dear. You are going to marry 
When he spoke he startled her, so far had dreams "--Ned Courtney poured all 
she wandered in thought and so strange was strength of his soul into the slow, siy 
his voice. “Do you know, Mary, I’ve had that accompanicd the words, “ay 
a queer, mad notion lately that maybe it you, Mary, and equally safe \ ji 
wasn’t the work here that you loved so ton. You may love John Morton. But yo 
much, but something, someone else. Don’t will never marry him. John Morton ; 


get angry or frightened, because the thing love you, and I wouldn’t blame him in ¢] 
is entirely possible, could be simply, inno- least. But he cannot marry you. Lif 
cently true and entirely forgivable. Did ready has given him his share of happiness 


you ever stop to think that without knowing once, and he could not, would not, i 
it you have come to care a great deal for take another’ s—mine. 


John Morton? ” “But there are other, better reasons. Tohr 
Slowly, dreamily Mary’s head came up, Morton and men like him dare not w 
a half- smile in her eyes, on her lips, for her forget, sin and stumble. They carry j; 
straying mind had not as yet caught the hollow of their strong hands the fate ¢ 
words. When she did her soft, warm fac¢ many other weaker, strugeling souls. T] 
turned stonily cold. The eyes that had are men in these city streets, in the 
smiled grew deathly sick, and from the dry buildings, who are doing right, plaving 
throat, across dry lips a ghastly fear shook game hon stly, fairly because they kr 
the words, the horrified question : John Morton, love him, want to be like } 
“For whom | eis To these men he is a god. They 
“T believe y you care for—John Morton,” all their dealings by him. Ther me! 
was Ned’s quiet answer. hovering dangerously near to m n on 
“Ned! ” kind of abyss to whom he is a cuiding st 
It was meant to be a cry of anger, but the one golden tay of hope, the one rock 
instead it was a cry of sheer terror, the cry safety in all this crazy rush o Irs 
of a child suddenly lost in the dark. And “Finer than their love { anv wom 
all at once Mary Greenwood’s Ss eyes were the could ever be is these men’s love for To! 
eyes of a lost child, wide with a mortal fea: Morton. If he breaks faith 1 t : 
of what lay ahead. of them will laugh crazily and sink 
Ned Courtney heard, saw that wide stare depths; others will curse and sn 
of incredulous horror. And then he knew ever they touch, in bitterness 
that his half-playful, half-wild guess was There are unhappy men in this : | 
the truth. For one cold, dead, sickly second __ places living with tiresome, even worthless 
his heart stood still. Then it ‘began to beat wives, who are, nevertheless, keeping ¢ 
again slowly, carefully, prayerfully as if faith, making a home for their children c 
afraid that one wrong breath might drive of the agony . their hearts, because 1) ‘ 
that stricken child to doom. want to rank h such men as ] M 
“Mary,” as carefully as he was measuring If John vente mn makes a misstep 
out his heart-heats his love was picking and fine than they believed him. wrecks in at 
weighing each word, “if you or any other way his own life, these others wv take tl 


girl should happen to love John Morton — easiest way, lose hope and courace and 
there would be nothing especially stran: ge in down. 


that, certainly no need of blame or shame. “If he breaks faith strong men lik 

He is worth any woman’s love. John Mor- self will begin to doubt all things, all men, 

ton is so fine a man that we men who know their own hearts, will becin to | an 

him love him too, deeply, loyally. If I weary of life, to taste in everytl 

were picking a rival.” Ned lied bravely, bitterness of dis: I 

generously while he smiled gently down at faith I and hundreds of yvoune f 

her, “he would be the man I'd choose.” me will learn to sno¢ t life i 
Mary’s dry lips tried to form a question. dream fine dreams of it: we will 

Ned had no intention of letting her talk. scoff at love and fine wot n, and in 

He looked calmly, steadily into those shame- defence we will belj 

tortured eyes, and went on smiling care was to have beautified our lives. If ] 

fully, reassuringly, and talkino quietly, Morton breaks faith with those who kn 
“As far as I’m « ned, you mav love him or kr nw 

John Morton as much ; 1 please and as reads a new ( 

long as yu mem} t leen wil 


My 
th, 
lor- 


“Don’t—in mercy, don’t,” begged, sobbed 
Mary, cowering as if under a blow. 

His love was trying to weave a net for her 
safety. With rare wisdom and wonderful 
foresight he was twisting strands of coo! 


eason and high, fine sentiments into a 


cable, to which later, in case of danger, she 

uia cling. 

But even then she did not guess, could 
not see that his heart was trying to forese« 
her danger, to arm her with sure courage 


ainst possible temptation. Again she mis 


ag 

read the signs, refused to read her own 

heart, and so invited tragedy. She onl; 

knew that the hot day was, if possible, 

crowing hotter and that something, a dread, 

a leaden foreboding, weighed her down. 
had that day turned into a strange, 


tangle a horrible puzzle, and she was 
f and all the world. 
stood heside the desk 


knowing ex 


and waiting for her to 


recover from the shock of their unusual talk 


fe was careful now to avoid her eyes, th 


ight of he lowncast face. He _ looked 
calmly, casually enough out of the open 
windows and down into the roaring street 


Yet he was keenly conscious of that ope: 


between them, and of her 


hand laid caressingly across a pictured page 


But though his heart ached to say more 
he « ield his peace and wa 1 

she said a little we arily, ‘I think 
Il the world is a bit crazy to-day. TI made 
me mad promise this morning. I might as 


vell make another. I do not believe that 
am in Jove with any man 
But love may come. And if it does and 


ust come, then I would rather love you 


han anyone else. At any rate, I promise to 
we you if it is at all possible, ” 
She said that, and she meant it. He1 
ve honest nd sw t reasonanienes nt 
heart | ucht the la iter bacl 
5 eyes, 
“That promise is good enough for me, 


nd to-night, if there is anything lef us 
ter this heat, we will go and sce th 
lay that the citv is rav ing about, The N. 
1” 
So then Mary put on the little hat th 
as so he ) nid they, went 1994 
unch 
B ll the x e thev were ( ie ele 
trie fan‘on Mary's desk fluttered and t 
ver and over the vi f n open 1 
And ina edine « 
vard sat a womar \ M min ’ 


lary Greenwood. Now let’s go to lunch, 
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yet another sensation to Mary’s already 
sensational day. Down at the ocean’s shore 
a tired man was making a final decision. 
\nd, as if that were not enough, off in the 
south-west, above the sullen city, a sickly, 
sulphur-green patch of sky was gathering to 
itself every wisp of grey cloud in sight and 
rolling it up into a thunderous mountain of 
black, concentrated fury. It seemed as if 
Nature herself was conspiring to make o1 
break souls that day. 

When Mary Greenwood re-entered the 
tice an hour later and found John Morton’s 
wife sitting in the visitors’ chair she was i1 
rtled. She even smiled at the 
exquisitely gowned and groomed woman, 
and almost laughingly told herself that it 
really didn’t matter now who or what came 


no way st 


that she could and would not be upset 
again. This new visit, she supposed, just 
another part of the whole nightmare dav. 
This one 


would end at five, and then she would 


After all, every day must end. 


back to her own world of serene peace and 
simple faith. Others may have gone mad, 
but she was still herself, her conception « 
love and simple honour was sti!] unshaken, 
unchanged. 

So, unruffled and unafraid, she waited for 
the visitor to state her errand. 


“Miss Greenwood, my husband’s mother 


was here this morning. I 


reason, and persuaded her to me what 
happened. She was wrong in coming, in 
making vou that offer. But since she did 
I felt that th was something I want 

1 to know, inderstand 

Mary stood listening as if in a dream, 


meeting the eyes of her caller with the 


mmness of utter innocence tl Vas 
ind rence It was Joh \I 
who becam« ne ca h th flut ed 
\ e eves ncon bly m 


“Vou will think me mad, Miss Green 


wood T « ( to ( l 
7 
woh s love if he offers it 1 \ 
can return it.” 
bevond human comprchensior 
rd ( now to answ slo 
J be no mi 
| nv ow huel 
Mrs. Mo hav rc} 


ma 
angry 
New 
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i 
Marvy’s. Her low words when she did speak 
barely reached M : 


THE QUIVER 


With the words a spark of anger began 
all at once to smoulder in Mary’s heart. 
Why was everyone piling their 
their needs on her shoulders, looking to her 


for a solution of their problems, asking het 
to make decisions? Why couldn't they all 
do their day’s work, meet their trials in 
decent dared this 
who scarcely knew the meaning of work, 


silence? How woman 


who was shielded from every care, come 
to her with this insulting proposition? 


Mary's patience Was wearing thin and her 
flash, 


mother-in-law 


eves began to 
“Vour 


That was bad enough. 


offered me money. 
But at least I could 
understand he: motive, sympathize with her 
But you 

“You do not understand,” softly breathed 
John Morton's wife, and tears like an April 
he 
listen to me you will see that TI, too, love 


fears. you offer me dishonour. ” 


dimmed 


mist eves. “Tf you will only 


John as much as his mother, am willing to 

to pain. I, t 
That is why | am here. If you 

will only listen, try to understand ws 

Mary laughed oddly, madly almost. 

“T have listened to everyone else. 
shouldn't I listen to you? ” 

But confession is never easy for anyone. 
John Morton’s wife made two or three be- 
innings, but was in 
desperation she plunged in and confessed 
that she had won John Morton’s love un 
fairly, and that now if that love was lost 
to her it only punishment. 

“When he first came to the city he was as 


sacrifice 
trust you. 


save him from Oo, 


Why 


S, each a failure, so 


Was her just 


laughably innocent, as trusting as 


vou. 


He believed that love was a holy gift, the 
great treasure that should be reverently 
waited for and unconditionally accepted 
when it came. He was so refreshingly dif- 
ferent from the men I knew. He amused 
me, won my first careless attention with 
his strange and lofty ideas of love. He 


could not seem to see that love is a thing 


that can very easily be cultivated. So one 
day deliberately, in a fit of bored amuse- 
ment and with the simplest wiles, I set out 
te his I meant only to 


1 
play a game, and then stop when it pleased 


» Capture interes 
me or when it grew too annoyingly serious 
I meant to how whimsical 
how trivial a thing love can be, how shallow 
an emotion. I meant to prove to him that 
the love he reverenced so was a matter of a 
few tricks. When I had done that I meant 
to laugh and walk away. 

“But before I had fairly started I erew 


ashamed. There was something about him 


to prove him 


that puzzled and frightened me. I began to 


see that if I dwarfed that faith in him 
killed that reverence, | would mar, mich: 
even break, the man. For to him hi, 


te 


dreams, his faith in 1i 
very soul. In 


ld] 
were his world, his 
playing a careless 


14.1 
» Seinsh 


game I learned to know him, to respect 


him, and at the last to love him as I neve 
hoped I could love. Whe n his love 
answered mine he believed that it was all 
divinely meant and planned. And I was 


too happy at the time to care how I had 
won. 

“When later, because of his love for me, 
I saw yet deeper into his heart and soul | 
dared not tell him. TI was humbled by what 


I saw, frightened at his almost unbelievabk 


simplicity of faith. My one fear was that 
some day through fault of mine there would 
come to his eves the bitter look of dis- 
appointment, disillusion, the bitter smile, 


perhaps of cynicism. Mine had been so 
idle, so selfish a life I had so little to give 
him. He has showered such wealth of heat 
on everything about him that I have lived 


in terror almost lest he discover my poverty 
of soul and reject me, brand me as the im 
postor [ have always been and whom hi 
took to his heart by mistake and through 
trickery. I knew that if that day came h 
would be a sick and perhaps a broken mat 
The dav has come. What I have dreaded 
has happened Whether it happened 
through fault of mine I do not know. But 
I have lived to see his dreams lie dead and 


black in his eves Ihe warm faith is gon 
from his laugh. He is a man whose heart 
is empty, cold.” 

Her quivering lips craved silence, but she 
forced herself to go on 

“Only love, a great love, can save him, 
can bring him back least a remnant 
happiness. I would give all the world, m 
very life, to get him what he has lost. But 
I myself have lost the power to serve, to 
save. Though I would give my _ heart’s 
blood I can do nothing. Some other heart 
than mine must lead him back to his old 
faiths and hopes.” 

Even the virgin heart of sweet, old 
fashioned Mary Greenwood sensed the 
agony, the bitterness of that admission, and 
ached in silent sympathy for this woman 
whose words were comin faster now and 
whose voice was the voice of heart-break. 

“T love him—TI Jove him. crave happt- 
ness for him. He has earned, has paid for 


it with his heart's bes yin, and it s 


ould, 


has been « heated. 


He 


it must be given him. 
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“She stood as still as death, crushing in her hands 
three roses and a little framed photograph "- —p. 939 
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But he shall be paid if I can bring it about. 
I do not matter. My life docs not count. 
I have already received more than I 
served. I have only one desire now. I 
want to s lappy. Oh, don’t you 
is why I am begging you 
if you have the 


de- 


chance. 


aven’s name, disappoint 


m, too. Acc is love if he offers it 
ind you can return it. I would give my 
ope of heaven for chance. But 


one way to 
Morton’s wife dared say no more. 
gon. When s 
k a measure o f 


iad won ba -control she 
m and tried to smile as she talked. 

t 1] out carefully, and 
way out. And I 
sat of 1] 
not be wholly unhappy. 
left to me his children 
and my love for him.’’ 


it is the only sensible 
assure vou I wi 
There will still be 
Mary eve 

exquisitely gowned woman broke down com 
pletely, and her plea died away in the 
red words: 

I want him happy. I will 
ippiness—no matt 


pain-tattered 
“Child 


buy him h 


er what the cost 

if it is at all possible to get it for him.’’ 
Mary had listened in ever-growing 
amazement to this reckless baring of a 
human heart. Now when the words stopped, 
her own heart’s wild beating almost choked 


She tried to find words wit] 


her. 1 which t 

answer this impossible, unheard-of 

ful plea, but could not. 

her, just then the 


rommyvy came to the 


and pit 

And, as if to assist 
telephone rang and 
loor with a fresh batch 


of letter 

When they were again alone the wife 
eves searching the ro mm 
rr every little token of a loved man’s 1 
She saw her own picture standin: 
m his desk, and a sob bro 


sence, 


words: 
“Never deny or toy with love. It is the 
rreatest force in the wv 


\nd if it lies within your 


rld and undeniable. 


power to help him, 


» bring back his heart's faith, do it, I bee 
‘f you. T will gladly pay the price.” 
Before Mary could say a word she was 


rone. 
Mary stared dizzily at her desk. Tt wa 
piled high with unfinished worl Her head 


throbbed, and in her heart wa ha S 
ned her 4 1. made at 
ipt to ) 
yrkin m 1} t \ 


lived and re-lived itself in her mind. 
Was at a standstill. 
nor 


She 


think 
reason. So she gave up and just sat 


She could neithe; 


there motionless, 

Gradually out of the endless 
tiring emotions 
peace and for the presence 
pictured face lay there o1 He! 


man whose 

picked it up again and looked at it, I; 

seemed to her that if he we: 

could but hear his quiet voice, th 

nightmare day would vanish. Her memory 


] 
went back 


ver the years of qu et contented 
ays she had spent with him here in th 


Were they over for ever. thes 


t room 
days of quict happiness? What mad thing 
} 1 s} } ed \\ t ¢ ld she 

hould she do ? 

The room 1 to darken. She glanced 
at the clock, then t of the window. Shé 
saw that mountain black fury. It seemed 
to be coming st t for her. She 
herself dully that t to clos 


windows. 
Tommy’s worried face 


door. 


“Sav Miss Mary, you'd better quit 
Just vou put on vour hat and call it a da 
rhere’s a wl n co 
bodv’s makino 4 Greee ve 


yme roses he was ! lin ta 1 

I thought you mi like ’em. 
bi eve i ne. \\ k ] 


luck. ss Marv, « k it, 
pleaded the boy 

“l’m eoing to clear » mv desk a bit, 
Tommy, and then I’! eo,” she promised 
But because he still looked worried s] 
1m shut the win vs for her. Then sh 
nicked up his roses, praised them and 
missed 

Vit} lows shut it was still, won 
lerfully still, in that room. It was irst 
breath of peace in all that long, hot, mad 
lay. And in the sweet stillness Ma 

nds and brain began once iin to n 
systematically, smooth! ve ha ered 
lesk. In no time at all she had I 
if to order Then pickin up 1 nv s 

she went ipboat | fo h 
aps 

\s she was d n n | vat he m 
hed i OV framed 

S 


Whirl of 
ne for 
scrve h | 
John 
| 
appeared at the 
\\ 
| 
day, with its four 
‘ Vill Oty pet ed ent 


ment looking at her. A travelling coat 
over his arm and he carried a bag. He 
d come straight m the station to his 
fice. 
“T miel n I would find you 
ie he Vv as he strode across 
m tow her and laid the bag and 
vat on his desk. 


have come 
‘Are you? ” His low laugh held an odd, 
ng note of jo 
Yes "—she confessed it simply to-day 
S n such a terrible day.” 
i e 
as simply, and then 


tood and looked at her as if tha 

1 with her in it was all the world 
Her eyes had m when he entered, 
d ed his ¢ \ ve, and were still 
sed to his ir ynfidence. But as 


wm star 


hed h 


she wi im stan r there something 
viv caught the 1 from her throat. 
have-——” Shi irried te speak, but 


His face 


at her. 


s slowly whitening, but there was again 
t vering joy in each word that he 


“T would rather be here—-with you —than 


where else in the world,” he told he 
softly 
Sh id as s ith, crushing in 
l } Ss and a tle framed 
So she stood, so wordless, that he 
u ic had not 1 
‘Ts stran for you—so 
in e? And have you nothing 
to me —t se the hurt of my misfortune ? 
A $ ( pallor of her fear 
cheeks sha its crimsonin 
On her r, stiffening lips 
t s edged s turned into little, 
ng ls o Lin 


shed, his wait 
nine he iy that tiny, ti 
nd like a ble fire the love that 
id he had fought dow: 
a ntie, careful blaze now fared wy 
nd ) of control. 
his ] \ ( claimed her 
1amad defian It was when she saw 
, caugzht that look 
| ick fright, away 
wal 
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UNDEFEATED 


She flung an 


arm across her eyes to shut 


“Oh 


love’ 


nnoti \ 


1u dare not ask that 


she moaned, 


Ss 


In 


name 


and 1’? Again his crazed heart 
caught up her words, and out of them 
ishioned a mad eam that stared out of 
ls eyes at her, tried to tempt, to conquer 


nel 


Terrified, she instant warn- 


ing to herself as well as him. It was almost 
as 1f she were call ne him from the dead. 


“John Morton—in 


—don’t think tha vt for one mac 
minute let your min link or your heart 
lope t hat thine, Never! she 
bbed, “oh, never that! I tell you ”—oh, 
the broken, nt loveliness of that up- 
fl y head I \ su h things are not 
done in love’s1 ie 
l ) hnveioping rture of fire 
( Oo and brought him to 
alld, 
“Do not : 1,’ he comforted; “I 
know it can neve ye,” 
S y he r 1, denied with his 
But in bis eves as he eaded forgiveness 
Was an agony ieated longing and the 
( breaking hope that in spite of the im- 
sible, she She ) find s way to 
ring him ease, I even his heart’s 
ct 
Phen she t] his mother had 
told T She saw that she would 
ve to find L way out to safety for 
m both, e was W ess to save 
, to sar So ir t still .oom, 
with at ific storm d * all the heat- 
tortured I ag n heart and 
l, swe n to build a bridge 
i k to the cs of 
\ 1c living and so to safety 


vly she ] 1 to tell him the history of 
t day. It m her that he heard for 
first time the story of his mother’s self- 

fice, red iat long-ago renuncia 


yn. His face 
vhat that stor) 
loved. 


quivered when he eard 


won from t 


promised tha l even suspected that 

) ired I would without bribe or 
lela And I will ke that promise. ’ 

ral nevet loul ne but t he 

wo le 1 sh Va so 

t and oO 

ure, Mary Green \ ( ' 


his leaving, his ) 


again she repeated the words of a p 


out the sight. 
“ I id 
3 
| 
the w Is died on h 
For he was still looking 
ad he cirl he 
n¢ And 
|| 
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the promise she had made in all sincerity to 
Ned. 

At that John Morton’s hand, the hand that 
lay where she could see it, clenched shut 
and he begged for mercy. 

“Don’t. Not that- just yet.” 

So she waited, hiding the pitiful quiver- 
ing of her lips with Tommy's roses, and 
watching great sheets of cooling rain wash- 
ing away all signs of the day's stifling, 
maddening heat. 

When she spoke of his wife he was 
startled. But her eyes were watching those 
sheets of cool water, and she went right on. 
Word for word, as nearly as she could, 
Mary repeated that sorrowing wife’s great 
plea for his happiness. 
it swept once 
consciou 
her prayer to that of the woman who, in 
spite of Casy, ca eless living, had Jearned 
the great law, had crown ereat enough to 
see the beautiful far heights of self-denial 

She was breaking his heart, smothering 
crucifying the love in her own heart. But 
she seemed not to know it. 

“If you were to spoil, to soil your life 
now ”-——she was repeating Ned’s arguments, 


As the memory of 
tin over her Mary, all un 
and with sweet sympathy, added 


conscious now of their saving intent—“a 


thousand hearts would ache, a thousand 
Some mighit 
go out for ever Oh, the world has need of 


men who will stay true to 


home lights would grow dim. 


the very end no 
matter what the price in pain. Men and 
women everywhere need to b 
fineness and enduring, 

She waited, gro} 


day’s long hovrs 


eve in love's 
saving realness, ” 

g back through the 
¢ Ned’s other, fine 
words. But the man at the desk was listen 


ing no longer. He had flung out his arms 
wearily and now sank his head on them 
He was suffering, paying in shame and 
heartbreak for something that he had not 
willed to do, had not sought or wanted, had 
not even dreamed until it was too late would 
or might happen. 

“Oh, you need not be ashamed of loving 
me,’’ she told him gently. “I love vou 
and I am not ashamed. I shal! 


” 


alwavs. She 


love vou 
promised this to him as 
readily as she had given pledges to the 
others. 1 shall respect you as one of the 
finest men it was eiven me to know. An 
I will so live that r~-oh, never ow 
vou need to be ashamed that once you save 
tr heartto me. What 
mu have for ore mad moment dreamed 
that cannot be. Love 


ome ol ( \ 


‘ike ours is. and can 
be, beautiful only so long ae it $aciifices, so 


} 


long as it does not soil 


itself, make selfish 
demands, so long as - mindful of others. 
I] love you so much that everythin | 
yours, that belongs to vou, is dear to me and 
sacred. I could not hurt your mother—yoy; 
wife—your children--because they 
yours.” 

At this he raised his head, and the first 
faint smile of a heart comforted stole across 
his face. 

“Mary Greenwood,” he told her tenderly, 
“vou are the loveliest woman in all the 
world.” 

“Oh, no,” she smiled bravely back, 
‘there are thousands, ves, hundreds of thou- 
sands of women like me in the world, and 
many men like you. It is because that is 
rue that you and I cannot break faith.” 
kncouraged by that faint smile and 
ntleness, she came and thrust the 

le picture and Tommy’s roses in his 
hand, 


“Here are your children. Surely you 


yuld not want to rob them of faith and 
igh dreams before they are old enough t 
hone and trust in the fineness of life? Her 
ire the roses Tommy gave me an hour agi 
§ 


because in his boy heart he believes in me 
Love is not worthy of the name when it 


lefrauds cnildren of their birthright. Suel 
things are not done in love’s name. Rea 
ve does not wreck or waste. It should 
sweeten life, strenethen and bless. Believe 


Promise me 
She begged 


oh, believe that with me 
that you will always believe. ” 
that one thing for herself. 

“T do believe. How can I help it? | 
believe it all again, the old dreams o 
my boyhood. You have given them all back 


to me I know now ”"—his words wer 
tinged with pain and his heart’s tears, for 
he knew that in just a few minutes sh 
would be leaving him to loneliness 


know now that love can be as fine and as 

great as I once hoped and dreamed it would 

he I, too, wi ve always and remembe 


be worthv,” he 


ymised. 
Mary stanced out of ihe windows 
He rose, | 
asked as if wards would case his griel 
“Where are vou going? ” 


moved away, Ie knew, yet ne 


The storm is breaking and it is now 
five o'clock. Mv day is done. Good- 


bve.”’ 
So she left him there wit ovat-Tramed 
fA. 
plotog aph of his children, Tomn > [eu 


ing, fragrant roses, and a faith in Love ane 
life, mea an women that Death itself coul 
never shatter 
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Grasmere: 


Nature’s 
a 


an to find 
out Wordsworth to 
the question, “How should we take 
life?” let us listen to three John 
Morley says, “It is best to take with thank 
fulness from each man what he has to give. 


encouragement try and 


what would say 


witnesses. 


What Wordsworth does is to assuage, to 
reconcile, to fortifv. He has not Shake- 
speare’s richness and vast compass, nor Mil- 


unftlage 


ton’s sublime and geing strength, not 
Dante’s severe, vivid, ardent force of vision. 
But Wordsworth, at any rate, by his secret 
of bringing the Infinite into common life, as 
he calls it out, also, of common life, has the 
skill to lead us, 


so long as we yield our- 
es to his influence, into inner moods of 
settled peace, to tou h the depths and not 
the tumult of the soul, to give us quietness, 
strength, steadfastness and inward purpose 
to act and to endure.” 


An Awful Truth 


Robertson, of Brighton, who in five years 
revolutionized English ] in a lec- 
ture on Wordsworth to the working men of 
Brighton said: “Tt i awful truth that 
there Neither is nor can be any genuine 
fMjoyment of poetry, particularly of Words- 
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Wordsworth’s Key to the 
Riddle of Life 


By W. Kingscote Greenland 


worth’s poetry, among nineteen out of 
twenty of those persons who live and wish 
to live in the broad blaze of the world— 
among those who are, or are striving to 


themselves, consideration 


This is a truth and an awful 


make people of 


in Society.’ 
truth, because to be incapable of a feeling 
for 
particular, is to be without love of human 
God. What 

Wordsworth 
that 

learn 


need, and what 


poetry, and tor Wordsworth’s poetry in 


Nature or reverence we 


want and what we get from 


1s 
not 
to 
he 


the old spirit of our forefathers, 
by criticism but by sympathy 
What 
taught, is more reverence, more love, more 
humanity, more depth.” 


we 


understand. we 


One of the Chief Glories of 
English Poetry 


Matthew Arnold’s golden words are even 
better known still: “I am a Wordsworthian 
myself. IT can read with pleasure Peter 
Belly and even the ‘Thanksgiving Ode.’ 
No Wordsworthian has a tenderer atlection 
for this pure and sage master than I, o1 
is less really otfended by his detect: But 
Wordsworth is much more than the pure 


and sage master of a small band of devoted 


e 
| 
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followers, and we ought not to rest satis- 
fied till he is seen to be what he is. He is 
one of the chief glories of English poetry, 
and by nothing is England so glorious as 
by her poetry. Let us lay aside every 
weight that hinders him being recognized 
as this, and the coming of the day when, to 
use his own words about his poems, ‘ They 
will co-operate with the benign tendencies 
in human nature and society and will be efti- 
cacious in making men wiser, better and 
happier.’ ” 


An Apprenticeship to Wordsworth 

Without an apology, or with if anyone 
thinks it necessary, let me make my own 
confession of Wordsworthian faith. 1 served 
my apprenticeship to him and to his lovely 
land over thirty years ago. College days 
were ending, and four of us had tramped for 
a month the Wordsworth country, reading 
his poems, drinking at his wayside foun 
tains, resting in Dove Cottage, where he 
lived with his sister Dorothy, debating his 
theories, imbibing his spirit, absorbing his 
nature philosophy. We were under the 
Wordsworthian spell. The voice of his 
mountain torrents poured into me, carrying 
a new joy and arousing a passion that has 
only grown with the years. From that day 
the Prophet of Grasmere Vale has been to 
me more of a religion than a hero, and his 
country, with its sound of many waters and 
high and noble desolation, has acquired such 
a tender and mystic sacredness that I can 
never think of this Palestine of my youth 
without a thrill. Back to him and to it | 
creep when deadly sick of all life’s vile 
and profitless things and maddened with 
life’s glaring injustice and puzzling prob 
blems. And the moment the train steams 
into Windermere Station I seem to hear the 
reassuring glad voices of those wholesonx 
mountains calling, “Come unto me, ye weary 
and heavy-laden, and I will give you rest.’ 

But did Wordsworth himselt find life a 
“riddle”? And if he did, what did he 
mean by discovering the answer to it in 
“Nature”? That this human life is puzzling 
and needs a key Wordsworth felt as keenly 
as any baffled scientist or sick and dis 
heartened citizen. In fact, the classic lines 
used always to describe life’s bewilderment 
are his: 

... ‘the burden and the niystery ; 

The weight of all this unintelligible world.”’ 

People are apt to imagine that because he 
lived amid the quict beauties of the fairest 
and loveliest district in England, and led 
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his life far removed from the heats anc 
storms of city and competitive life, that 
he could not really feel the keea edge 
of things or their tragedy. And this view 
of him seems to be proved by the sim. 
plicity and gentleness and rusticity of most 
of his best-known poems. Yet nothing can 
be farther from the truth. 

The popular idea of William Wordsworth, 
our Poet Laureate before Tennyson, is 
wrongly gathered from his little schoolgirl 
poems such as “Lucy Gray,” “We are 
Seven,” and “The Pet Lamb,” or the long 
and to many people dull and prosy poem, 
“The Excursion,” and so we get the con. 
temptuous estimate of him which looks on 
him as a grey-haired old recluse who lived 
somewhere in the Lake District of Winder- 
mere and Helvellyn, who raved considerably 
about mountains and sunsets, and wrote an 
intolerable number of small poems, all of 
them quite innocent and often puerile, which 
were laughed at by clever men of the day 
and were annihilated by Byron in his well- 
known skit— 

‘* A drowsy, frowsy poem called the ‘ Excursion,’ 
Writ in a manner which is my aversion.” 
But this is a caricature, and a laughable 
one at that. The truth is that Wordsworth 
possessed a magnificently virile and cultured 
mind, and that he applied it to finding in 
the beauty and satisfying spirit of the natural 
world around him an answer to all the great 
national, moral, educational, spiritual, and 
even industrial problems that confront us, 

though in altered form, to-day. 


A Three-part Life 

His life divides itself roughly into three 
parts. First, his schooldays and_ early 
youth among the mountains and lakes ot 
Cumberland and Westmorland. Second, 
for forty vears at the end in the same sur- 
roundings with his sister Dorothy and his 
wife and family when he wrote “Tintern 
\bbey,” “The Ode to Duty,” and the “Im 
mortality Ode,” which may be called the 
Apostles’ Creed of his faith in Nature. But 
between these two periods came a brief but 
most useful and necessary period when he 
dived into the throbbing human world. 
France was rising to throw off her ancient 
tyranny, and this sheltered and meditative 
boy of the streams and dale rushed off to 
the Continent, tired with the noble enthusi- 
asm for humanity which was setting all 
europe alight by the flame of the French 
Revolution. It was then he wrote that “i 
was heaven to be alive,” and he was even 
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Stevenson’s Prayer. 


“Lord give me strength to the end of my work, 
and work till the end of my strength.” 


ORN by pain, weakened by ill- 

ness, frail in body, Robert Louis 
Stevenson prayed that prayer because 
his heart was courageous and his soul 
indomitable. 

In all parts of the country there are 
men and women in fear of physical 
breakdown. Health is departing rapidly: 
incurable disease is drawing near. Perhaps 
not in Stevenson’s words, but in_ his 
spirit, they are praying the same brave, 
pathetic prayer. 

When the blow descends, when after 
long battle they can work no longer, when 
everything has been spent in vain efforts 
to regain health and retain work, when they 
are helpless and hopeless in the struggle, 
perhaps homeless too; then it is the 
privilege of those in happier circumstances 
to hold out a hand of help and hope. 
That can be done by supporting the British 
Home Hospital for Incurables, 
Streatham, of which our beloved Queen 
Mother is the Patroness, and the Prince 
of Wales the Patron. 
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Under the Surface. 


" is really marvellous how little we Britishers 

know of one another. We are a reticent 
race. We see the surface of things and pry 
no deeper. Our nearest neighbours may be 
drifting to ruin—physical or financial or both— 
and we do not know their plight, although 
perhaps we see them daily. 


Now that is not altogether due to want 
of sympathy. Often it is due to an intense 
dislike of even appearing to “poke our nose 
into other people’s business.” We would help 
gladly enough if we knew that our help were 
needed and would not be resented. Is that 
not so? 


Let the British Home and Hospital for 
Incurabies be your almoner. The Institution 
is for middle class people only —broken and 
incapacitated by unremediable disease. Such 
people, of education and refinement, shrink till 
the very last moment from appealing for help. 
And yet, heaven knows how greatly they 
need it. 


Will each reader take a share in this 
benificent work? There is the Home to be 
kept going, and there are the Pensions to be 
provided. Unfortunately there is a long pathetic 
“waiting list” for both Pensions and Home. 
Therefore, further funds are needed at once. 
Need we say more? 


British Home & Hospital for Incurables, 


STREATHAM, LONDON, S.W. 16. 


Patroness - - = = H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Patron - - - - %4H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
President His Grace THE DUKE OF PORTLAND, K.G. 


VOTING PRIVILEGES. 


A Donation or Yearly Subscription of Half-a-Guinea entitles the Donor to One 
Vote at each of the two Elections following the date of payment. 

A Yeariy Subscription of One Guinea or upwards constitutes the Subscriber a 
Governor, with the privilege of one vote for every Half-Guinea Sebvedined 
at each of the two Elections following date of payment. 

A Donation of One Guinea or upwards, but not amounting to Five Guineas, 
constitutes the Donor a Governor, with the privilege of One Vote for every 
Half-Guinea of such Donation at each of the two Elections following 
the date of payment, 

A Donation of Five Guineas and upwards constitutes the Donor a Life Goreence 
with the privilege of One Vote for life, at each Election, for every £5 5s. 0d. 
of such Donation. 

A Donation of Fifty Guineas constitutes the Donor a Vice-President, or Vice- 
Patroness, with Ten Votes for Life at all Elections. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I give and bequeath unto THE BRITISH HOME and 
HOSPITAL FOR INCURABLES at Streatham, in the County of 
Surrey, the sum of of duty) to be applied 
towards accomplishing the Charitable designs of the said Institution. 

N.B.—Land, and money secured on land, can now be given to 
charitable ases under the conditions enacted under the Charitable Uses 


Act, 1891, 54 and 55 Vic. c. 73. 


CONTRIBUTION FORM. 


To Mr. EDGAR PENMAN, 


Secretary, 
72, Cheapside, London, E.C. 2. 19 
Sir, 
I enclose for as 
Annuat Susscription £4 Donation £ 


All Cheques and Postal Orders should be crossed ‘Barclays’ Bank, Limited,’ 
and made payable to the Secretary. 


Qs 1924 
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found fighting at the barricades in the blood- 
red streets of Paris. This had a 
effect both on his theories and his character. 
He was horrified at the murder of the King 
and shocked by the horrors of the guillo- 
tine, and retreated, disillusioned by Napo- 
leon, back to his native hills. There he 
staved till he died, visited by Walter Scott 
and De Quincey, adored by the best minds 
ff all lands, writing his 
of poems and occasionally visiting Italy and 
Ireland, until Queen Victoria sent tor him 
and created him Poet Laureate. 


lasting 


immense output 


What ‘“‘Nature” Means 

Wordsworth’s unriddling of life depends 
upon what he meant by “ Nature.” To grasp 
his meaning of this word is to know him 
and all he has to teach. There are three 
popular meanings of * Nature” which were 
emphatically net his. He did not 
just admiring beautiful scenery. He did not 
mean living according to Natureas Nietzsche 
Nor did he mean 
in the sense the physician 
fresh air, 
But 
in the poetic differed deeply trom 
all his brethren of the craft. Nature to 
Shelley was an ethereal goddess, to Keats a 


mean 


or the bohemians advise. 
“live naturally ” 
word advises 


uses the when he 


simple food and country walks. even 


sense he 


divine mistress, to Stevenson a pal, and to 
Tennyson an exquisite work of art. But to 
Wordsworth the matter seems to have been 
something like this : 
Nature 


Just as to most of us 
dead 


watel 


means mere matter—earth, 


stones, grass, stars, to him she was 


alive, an intimate friend, a living spirit 
whom he loved and with whom he felt abso 
Het 
but voices; her eve change ful teatures were 
For 


nce Dame Nature, as we call her, fashioned 


lutely at home. sounds were not noises 


the lovely moods of a dear companion, 


ahuman soul who perfectly understood het 
This man felt for silent hills and the distant 
tar of torrents, for dancing yellow datiodils 
and the reflections, the 
love which most of us reserve 
tor beautitul 


moon's passionate 
for children, 


women, tor native land, and 


SUCCESS and play. 

Nature birth in tiny Hawkes 
head took this boy in hand, sent him to he 
Mountain school, qualified him in all het 
gentle, mysterious lore, and caused him to 


trom. his 


sraduate in her cool, magical, healine uni 
ersity, the 


Nature, the botanist and the ecologist 


The engineer knows forces ot 


} learn 
~ laws, but this bov was part of het 
Knew hey the 


and 


a5 a man knows mother who 


bore him. 


NATURE’S WAY 


The coming of spring excited him as the 
coming of a circus excited us as boys, or 
now. He 
read the starry sky with the same eagerness 
as we read the daily paper. He did not 
write learned treatises on her laws, or specu- 
late about her like a Darwin or an Einstein, 
knew. Everywhere there 
Was an answering spirit in the world around 


rise in markets excites us 


as ia 


he was sure; he 


him. And in this Nature he found his key 
to all things, as he said, “Let Nature be 
your teacher.” 


A Great Movement 
Wordsworth’s name is always associated 

at the be- 

the 


reaction 


with the great literary movement 
the last century 
Nature.” It 


ginning of known as 


“Return to Was a 


against the artificial eighteenth-century 
school and its formalities and mannerisms 


of Pope and Dryden. instead of 
being as free as air and as spontaneous and 
passionately simple as life, had become con- 


Poetry, 


Verses were manufactured, not 
inspired. As George Dawson, of Birming- 
ham, used to say, “ Wordsworth found poetry 

artful, fashionable, 
lady, and he dressed her in 


ventional. 


a coy, overdressed 


society home- 


He has been blamed 


his choice of Cumberland 


spun as a village 
and jeered at 


Falls 


Coniston 
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beggars and wagoners, leech-gatherers and 
shepherds, dalesmen and children, as his 
heroes. But this was part of his reasoned 
belief that in the emotions and feelings, the 
joys and sorrows of such simple yet deep 
natures as these, you get nearest to the pure, 
unadulterated springs of humanity. He de- 
liberately chose simple rural subjects—pet 
lambs, brothers, cottage folk—true Christian 
democrat that he was, believing that “out 
of‘the mouths of babes and sucklings,” ay, 
and shepherds and idiot-boys, and village 
maids like Lucy and Susan, and hardy 
youths like Michael, “Thou hast perfected 
praise.” 

If Wordsworth’s rule of life was “to live 
according to Nature,” it is easy to see that 
he based this upon two great beliefs which 
ran through all his chief poems. First, that 
the Eternal One lived inside all His works 
and not, like a divine mechanic, outside. 
Nature was God’s garment and _ lovely 
material dress, so that the nearer you came 
to it the closer you were to Him. This has 
been called, or miscalled, his pantheism. 
But the word is a wrong one, because 
pantheism identified God with His works, 
but Wordsworth saved himself from that 
cold and inhuman heresy by always clinging 
to God’s individual personality. A mountain 
or a storm, a flower or a stream or a child, 
were not God, but were God’s dwelling place 
or clothes. God was to him the Spirit that 
dwelt in all Nature. 


Recollecting God 
The second great truth was that man came 
from God to the world, and after his school- 
ing here is ended he returns to Him. Per- 
haps his best-known poem expresses this: 
** Not in entire forgetfulness 

And not in utter nakedness, 

But trailing clouds of glory do we come 

From God who is our home.’ 
All human knowledge, therefore, is really 
remembrance, as Plato believed, and is a 
recollection of what we once knew when 
we lived with God before we were born. 
It is easy for anvone to sec how Words 
worth derived all his scheme of life, all 
his answer to the question of these papers 
from these two central ideas. It 
mew sacredness to chiidhood and a_ fresh 
dignity to man. It also established that 
intimate and atlectionate bond of sympathy 
between humanity and Nature which is 
Wordsworth’s chief contribution to the 
philosophy of living. And all the 
leading notes of his 


gave a 


othes 


poetry naturally 


followed as almost logical consequences— 
his unworld!tiness and abhorrence of shoy 
and sham, his dislike of gossip, his indi{ 
ference to wealth, his passionate advocacy 
of the dignity of all labour, his dislike of 
and shrinking from all that vulgarized anc 
degraded life, his modesty yet self-respect, 
and, of course, his insistence always on 
the supremacy of the ordinary human vil 
tues of patience, courage and peace and 
Joy. 

The main criticism to which he and his 
poetic and practical conceptions have been 
subjected is that the result is dullness, 
There is no flaming love-passion, no smok« 
of battle, no splendour ot ambition, no glow 
of radiant youth. Well, perhaps he is not 
pre-eminently the poet of youth; but let 
youth wait, he will want Wordsworth yet. 
True, he had his defects; for example, he 
was lacking in humour, and he had, lik 
all poets, even Milton and Shakespeare, his 
uninspired moments. One's chief regret is 
that he did not always see when he was not 
insvired but was commonplace. But every 
Wordsworth has 


forever 


great critic and jover of 
pointed out two of his 
excellences 


abiding 


he always extracted the pow 
of joy from every situation, and, as he hit 
self says, in what is called his “frugality 
of spirit,” “mourned less fer what life tal 
away,” and rejoiced to garner what life's 
changes leave behind. He is the 
lost virtues—trangquillity, content, wholk 
someness and meditation. No one like hi 
has preached the folly of so much of th 


peet ol 


business of our 


fussy times and _ insiste: 
more on what he calls “a wise passiveness.’ 
In illustration of these points a hundred 
poems could be quoted, but space forbids 


more than the following : 


* OO, Friend, I know not which wav I must 1] 
For comfort, being, as | am, opprest, 


To think that now our Life is only drest 

For show; mean handiwork of craftst 
cook, 

Or groom! We must run glittering lik 
brook 

In open sunshine, or we are untlest; 


The wealthiest man among us is the best; 
No grandeur now in nature or in book 
Delights us. Rapine, avarice, 
This is idolatry; and this we adore; 
Plain living and bigh thinking are no mor 
The homely beauty of the good old caus 

Is gone! QOur peace, our fearful innocence 
And pure religion breathing home bold laws 


nse, 


who want to know him 


And let those 


better read his series of sonnets, paruculal 
those on “Liberty” and “Milton.” 

aways be recalled that he was hockee 
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The Wonderful View from Friar’s Crag, Keswick 


back to the satisfying peace and comfo1 


and companionship of Nature by the hoi 


t 


rors of the French Revolution. Man wa: 
the dupe of folly and frenzy and presump 


tion; he would go back 


to something stead 


\ 


and calm. But Nature in her turn led him 


ack to trust in man. This made him essen 


ly a democraty 


e dDecame somewhat ovel 


poet, though in old age 


conservative in 


Ils ecclesiastic and educational views. He 


stripped man ot his tinsel and pom 


“society a wide berth, and 
his plots he went to cottages and way 
side inns and the bare hill-sides. 
He deserted life, do you say?) Nay, he 


did not skulk, but fought and overcame 
Love had he found in cots where poor men lie 
Ilis daily teachers had been fields and hills 
The silence that is in the starry sky, 

lhe sleep that is among the lonely hills.” 

Wordsworth is the Sabbath of 
literature, a cool 
and weary men and distracted women have 
the pages of any other singers. He 
Serious ause he 
poet as a 


vocation—no idle singer he of an 
empty day. 


A Real World 


Poetry is often resorted to in a cowardly 


english 
hand on a tevered brow, 


und more salvation in his poems than in 


Was 
took his mission as a 
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fashion merely to escape the sordid things 


of life, the stupid irritations, and the mean 
cares and meaner suspicions. We escape 
to the enchanted world of poetry as we go 
to the theatre to fancy we are fine knights 
and ladies. But this is only to play 
trick upon ourselves, 


a 
for we know the lights 
will go up again and the violins 


cease, 
Wordsworth’s poetic world is not 


such a 
vas-lit, operatic, garish intoxication, He is 
sane when most excellent, and he does not 
play the recreant to the facts of life. To 
know and to love him is indeed to be en- 
chanted and “taken out ot oneself,” but it 
is also to learn common courage; and to 
walk with him in Lakeland is to feel the 
visitings of a larger, purer air, and the 
peace of an unfathomable sky. Byron is 
intoxicating wine, and Shelley blinding 
lightning, and even Tennyson and Keats 
cloy. 3ut Wordsworth braces like spring 
water and pours into the heart refreshment 
and vigorous restoration, It is said that 
his “Ode to Duty” 
of British poetry. 

I lav down my pen and take up William 
Watson's great ode to Wordsworth : 


is the high-water mark 


rime may restore us in its course 
Goethe's sage mind and Byron's force, 
But when will Europe's later hour 

Avain find Wordsworth’s healing power ? ’ 


| 
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CHAPTER XVIII (continued) 
A Conjugal Greeting 


TILL meeting his look steadily Valery 
S lifted her right hand and touched his, as 

one does to an acquaintance with whom 
one has no wish to be on better terms. 

‘* How do you do?” she said. 

“*T am pretty well, thanks, and hope soon to 
be as fit as ever I was,” he replied, held upon 
the spot where he stood as though she had 
fenced him off with barbed wire. ‘‘ Valery— 
after all this time—are you not going to say 
you are glad to see me?” 

“No; for I am not glad to see you,” was her 
astounding reply, ‘‘except for the reason that 
your return puts an end to a period of waiting 
which has not been easy to bear.” 

He passed over the shock of her first words 
to seize upon what followed. 

‘IT know that—I know it cannot have been 
easy,” he caught her up quickly, ‘but it is 
over at last! I am here=I am at your feet. I 
want to tel] you—to explain 

“© f will ask you, if you will be so kind, to 
let me speak first,” said Valery, still with the 
same air of settled purpose and complete cer- 
tainty. ‘ You will perhaps allow that, after the 
way in which I have been used, I have some 
claim to speak first.” 

He put out his hand and gripped the mantel. 
“The way in which you have been used,” he 
echoed. He paused, as if to let her words sink 
in. It was plain that he was wholly unprepared 
for her attitude. ‘‘ Speak, by all means,” he 
said at last. It was evidently difficult for him 
to confine himself to those few words. 

She pointed to a small easy chair close to the 
fire. ‘‘ Please sit down, I expect you are tired 
after your journey, and I would not enter into 
this explanation now were it not that I am 
pressed for time——-” 

‘“* Pressed for time? Oh, I see, you have to 
change——” 

‘“No. Not that; but I am leaving this house 
in an hour’s time.” 

He started violently. 


What?” 
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“You have stolen a march on me by coming 
back unexpectedly,” said Val. ‘‘ Had you not 
done this, I could have spared you a scene 
which is, I suppose, painful to us both. But 
as you have surprised me here, I have things 
to say which must be said.” 

‘And so have I, by Jove!” he cried out, 
stung to the quick. 

*“You may leave it all unsaid, for it cannot 
affect me. Please sit down. Please.” 

Thus urged, he complied; but his wife re. 
mained standing. 

‘*T want vou to understand quite definitely, 
she said quietly, “that although I promised 
nearly three years ago to be your wife, I now 
decline to fulfil my promise. I do so upon the 
ground that my vows were made under a total 
misapprehension. When I married you, I was 
under the delusion that you loved me—” 

He broke in hurriedly. ‘‘ Val—let. me speak 
~——indeed there were excuses for me.” 

‘““There were strong excuses for you,” she 
replied. ‘* At least half the original misunder- 
standing was due to my own stupidity. Miss 
Ki:by also was partly to blame. She had 
brought me up too young for my age. I wa: 
a simple soul, content with very simple plea 
sures. I never saw any men, and I developed 
absurdly late. Miss Kirby owns it now. She 
knows that if I had been a normal girl of nine- 
teen, I should not for a moment have supposed 
that my mother could be right when she told 
me that you had fallen in love with me. | 
know that I, in our engaging modern phrase, 
threw myself at your head, and that it must 
have been difficult for you to know what to 
do— 

‘But surely, Val, if you admit all this——" 

‘I do admit it. You were in a fix, and there 
were two courses open te you. Either you could 
cut the knot by telling me the truth, which 
would have hurt me sorely at the time, but 
would have been a temporary sorrow; or you 
could shoulder the consequences of your mistake 
—for I still hold that the situation was in part 
your own fault——” 

admit that 

“But you 


freely —but——” 
chose neither of these courses, 


which would, though difficult, have been alike 
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honourable. You chose the dishonourable third 
course, of offering the shadow and cheating me 
of the substance. You lied to me, and left me 
to find out that you had done so, partly from 
my mother’s unguarded words on my dreadful 
vedding day, and partly from the newspapers. 
You had to choose between accepting me and 
rejecting me. You had courage for neither. 
hat you gave with one hand you took away 
with the other, leaving me to fare as I could, 
to make the best of an intolerable state of 
things. When you had been gone three months 
| discovered—through the newspapers—that you 
had lied when you gave me to understand that 
duty called you away from me. And since you 
came out of hospital you have left me to all the 
ignominy of having everyone know more of 
your doings than your own family knows—of 
being repeatedly asked when you were coming 
home and being unable to reply; of knowing 
that all the other surviving members of your 
band were home months ago; of seeing the 
Press and the country humming with the re- 
cord of what you have done, while any, even 
the most formal account of it, was withheld 
from your wife.” 

What she said seemed to leave him bereft of 
speech. Leaning forward in his chair he 
propped his elbows on his knees and dropped 
his forehead in his hands. After a pause, of 
which he made no use, she went on. 

“That is my indictment. I think you—even 
you—must see how abhorrent any idea of a 
reconciliation between us must be to me. Now 
hear my account of myself. From the day we 
parted I have never used one penny of your 
money. I found that my father had in his will 
left me a thousand pounds, to be paid over on 
my marriage. I had also the Grange and its 
income. Out of this money I have paid my 
university fees, and the upkeep of the Grange, 
and I have also paid Miss Kirby for my board 
luring the weeks—there have not been many— 
which I have spent in this house. I have used 
my time in qualifying to earn my own living, 
ind by the end of this summer I shall be ready 
todo so. I thank God humbly for the financial 
independence which enables me to say to you 
that I refuse altogether to acknowledge, as 
binding upon me, vows which should never 
have been made. I think you will agree that 
in these circumstances it would be highly un- 
fitting for me to pass even one night under 
the same roof with you; so I will bid you good- 

bye. As you doubtless know, my attitude of 
complete repudiation leaves you free to have 

ur Marriage annulled. Miss Kirby will stay 
with you until the end of the school holidays, 
after which she will come to the Grange to 
keep house for me.” 

' He raised his head from his hands, which 
je wrung together while he looked her fixedly 
in the face. Then he rose to his feet, put his 
hands behind him and confronted her. 

Rx Well,” s said he hesitatingly, ‘“‘ I came to this 
interview prepared to humble myself pretty 
thoroughly. I knew that I had behaved badly 
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and that I needed forgiveness. The thorough 
nature of your revenge, however, almost makes 
me feel as if you had succeeded in getting all 
of your own back. If I have humiliated you, 
as you say, all that you have suffered will be 
like nothing at all in face of my humiliation if 
you carry out your threat and leave me.” 

‘* Please do not speak of threats. I took my 
decision more than two and a half years ago. 
It was my intention never to see you again. 
Had you given notice of your coming, you 
would not have found me here. I never come 
but in the Christmas and Easter vacations, and 
then only because I cannot live at the Grange 
quite alone. Had you ever manifested the 
smallest interest in me or my plans, I would 
have prepared you for this. I would have told 
you by letter all that I have now been forced 
to tell you face to face. I cannot see how I am 
humiliating you, except perhaps in your own 
eyes. In these cases it is always the woman 
upon whom any humiliation falls. I shall have 
that to face, with the rest; but I would accept 
even that sooner than stay with you.” 

‘“Thank you. Perhaps you have not con- 
sidered——” he broke off bitterly. ‘‘I see I 
have only myself to blame. If I had ex- 
plained——” 

‘* Explained? What was there to explain?” 

““Val, you perhaps—I should say most prob- 
ably—do not in the least realize the difference 
between yourself as you are now and the girl to 
whom I imagined myself married. The Valery 
whom I left behind would have taken no inter- 
est in my affairs a 

Would she not? You little know 

**T expect I misjudged you. You were so 
behindhand as far as sex was concerned that I 
imagined the whole of you was as half-baked as 
your sentimentality. I see how egregiously 
wrong I was. You have succeeded in set- 
ting my misdeeds before me in a way which 
may be salutary though it is certainly painful; 
but in one respect you are mistaken. You 
speak as though you were certain of my ac- 
quiescence in your desertion of me. That is 
not so. Before we part, I ask to be allowed to 
make my position clear, as you have made 
yours.”’ 

She made a slig 
still on her feet, 


She was 
but while 


gesture of assent. 
erect and defiant, 
he spoke his last words she had grown very 
pale, and a slight shudder ran through her. 
Her mien had changed from that of one easily 
mistress of herself to that of one summoning 
all her powers of self-control. For the force of 
the blow she had dealt him was painfully ob- 
vious. Thin as he looked, so that his dinner- 
jacket hung loosely on his shoulders, darkened 
though his fair skin still was by the pitiless 
equatorial sunshine, he yet preserved 
distinguished good looks which would be his 
to the end of life. His blue eyes looked bluer 
than ever, set in the tanned face; and since thev 
were set under more hollow brows, they had an 
appeal which in old days was not discernible. 
Had he known it, he was a more formidable 


those 
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menace to her resolution as be sat there silent, 
choosing his line of argument, thin he was 
when at last he spoke. 

‘*T married you because I felt that to leave 
you in your mother’s hands would be oven 
more cruel than to take you away from her; 
for 1 could give you my position though I 
could not, then, give you my heart. I was 
badly cornered. | was not ready to face the 
consequences of the thing that had happened to 
me. But I thought it very probable that I 
never should be called upon to face them. It 
seemed to me almost certain that I should not 
come back at all; that, even if I sueceeded in 
finding Hal-i-Mor, I should leave my bones in 
the sand. It was better in that case for vou 
to be my widow-—-with a position, some money, 
and, above all things, your own mistress—thin 
to be left with your mother, who would have 
thrown you off in order to make her marriage 
with Jerrold. It was a bad business, but I 
gambled on the unlikelihood of my return; and 
the number has turned up, after all. I have 
come back; and during my absence you have 
grown from a rather awkward, shy girl into 
a beautiful and charming woman. I can speak 
to you as to one who understands; and I ask 
you, humbly but very urgently, not to leave me. 
I am sincerely sorry for having deceived vou; 
and still! more sorry for my recent neglect, the 
importance of which I do not think I realized 
until you pointed it out to me. Stay here on 
your own terms, but stay--give me a chance 

a chance to show you 

To his own consternation his voice faltered. 

‘“*You are asking me,” she said in low, 
hurried tones, ‘‘ you have the assurance to ask 
me to go on with this life of dry husks—-to keep 
up this empty pretence which [ have endured 


like a prisoner's chains for nearly three 
years 
“No! I am asking you enly to give me a 


chance—to let me show you something of my- 
self; to—to face the possibility- 

** There is no possibility,” she broke in, ‘ and 
you know in your heart that there is none, 
You care no more for me than you do for the 
labourers on your estate—deas, indeed, for if 
you neglect them they murmur; and [--until 
to-day I have not murmured. You suggest that 
I face a certain possipility. I suggest that vou 
face the other side, not merely the possibility 
but the extreme probability—the all but cer 
tainty—that nothing could come of your plan 

. . and by that time it would be too late 
You would have chained me to my oar for ever. 
No, Colonel Caron. There is but one course 
for you and me, and that is to say good-bye at 
once, and go out of each other’s lives without 
ill-feeling.” 

He rose from his chair and stood beside her 
on the hearth. Gripping the mantel with one 
hand, he stooped his tall head over her. 

“That is your final Valery—-two 
years ago, you loved me. You adored me 

“No! I adored love.” She broke in vehe- 
mently. “Of you, | knew nothing at all. | 


answer ? 


thought yoa were love. That has been my only 
crime. I mistook good-humoured contempt for 
love——”’ 

* And now you no longer feel that you could 
keep the vows you made?” 

“As I tald you at the beginning of this 
dreadful talk, I have not the slightest intention 
of keeping them. You can free yourself as soon 
as you like. To put it im the plainest way—] 
refuse to have anything to do with you. And 
now,” she went on, as a gong rumbled in the 
hall, “we must break off this futile discussion, 
I have to get to Peterborough to-night, and | 
want to do it in three hours——-” 

‘* Peterborough? ‘There's no train.” 

“Of course not. I’m going in my car.” 

“ Alone?” He was so surprised that he 
hardly knew what he said. 

**QOh, no. My Oxford friend, Madge Burton, 
who roomed with me, is staving here, and she 
will go with me. Lyndsay wanted to, but | 
told him he must stay with you.” 

“It would be better for me and Adney t 
take the next train back to town.” : 

“Of course not! That is out of the questicn 


You are tired and not yet strong. You must 


stay here. Madge and I will enjoy the night 
run. We have done it before.” 
“True. I know from my own experience how 


well vou drive in the 
as he 


lark,” he murmured; and 
spoke all in a moment the memory of 
that spring night came back to him. He smelt 
the fragrance of the | bluebell- 
studded lanes and saw the over-arching mystery 
of stars, while a girl drove swiftly between 
narrow limits, the light of her lamps dancing 
on the hedgerows. 

**Val!” he cried urgently, and caught her 


orimrose and 


hands. ‘Oh, Val, for pity’s sake——” 
He felt her stiffen and withdraw. ‘ Good- 
bye, Colonel Caron,” said she; and in a 


momeat she was gone. 


CHAPTER XIX 
Facing the Music 


ERP, old man, we're still waiting dinne! 
for you,” coming in con- 
cernedly half an hour later. 


said I.yndsay, 


Caron roused himself from his trance-like 
torpor. 

*€ Has she gone?” he asked. 

“Val? Yes, Madge and she had some food 


earlier, and they're off. Got to make Peter- 
borough, and they'll have a coldish drive. Not 
that that matters to them, the rascals; and it’s 
a clear, dry night Good going.” 
‘““Who is in the 
self?” 
* Only Kirdles. 
come in.” 
He held out his hands to help Caron to his 
feet, but was ignored. 
**Cheerito, old son,” 
be no end bucked to-morr 
that the knot’s cut. I dare say Val made you 


dining-room besides 


Pull yourself together and 


he adjured him, “ Youll 
w when you think 
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feel a bit as if she'd been 


pouring boiling lead 


down on you through the machicolations; but 
you'll soon get over that. She’s a plucky little 
girl, and really, you know, the only thing to 
do was to take the bull by the horns.” 

“She has done her work very thoroughly, 
Lyn. Very thoroughly indeed. She's broken 


me, with a vengeance.” 

** Broken you? How do you make that out?” 

“Try to realize my position. I have, of 
course, been aware that the moment I set foot 
in England, it would mean three months at 
ieast during which I should never be out of 
the limelight. I staved oad with that idea 
at the back of my mind; that I must not come 


abr 


back until I was ready to stand it all.” He 
gave a bitter little laugh. “I have accepted 
a command to bring my wife to Buckingham 


Palace. I have accepted an offer from Lady 
Dagnall to present her at Court. I actually— 
in my hotel vesterday—allowed a pressman to 
photograph that picture of her for his paper. 
You will divine that if I, the man of the mo- 
ment, were to bring a suit for nullity, the 
entire gutter Press would leap upon it. She 
would be pursued to Grendon—snapshotted— 
her name bandied about in every dirty little 
rag in the country. Did you think of all that, 
I ask you, when you advised her to shake off 
the dust of her feet against me?” 

Lyn looked really startled. 

**T—no, of course I never considered all that 


for a moment. Not that it is true to say I 
advised her. She has taken other advice 
legal——”’ 

‘* The dickens she has!” 

“Yes. Of course, they told her that the 


thing must come from you, since it is she who 
is the deserter—she who declines to carry out 
her contract.” 

‘Certainly it is she. I came home prepared 
to lay my laurels, such as they are, at her 
feet 

‘*I’m awfully sorry for that,” said Lyn de- 
jectedly. I thought, as she 
thought, and Miss Kirby thought, that you'd 
be only too pleased that she should shoulder 
the responsibility of the inevitable rupture. We 
pictured you as heaving a sigh of relief; ex- 
cept that, of course, it’s rough on you to lose 
Kirdles; bug you couldn't expect her to stay 
with you and let her ewe lamb, whom you had 
deserted, live alone—could you?” 

‘*May I remind you, Lyn, that you aided 
and abetted me in my desertion of my bride?” 

“Touché,” replied I.yn at once. “I regret 
it in some ways, though latterly I have been 
thinking that it was the best thing that could 
have happened—the only way of undoing the 
mistake; all the same, it nearly killed her, you 
know.” 

** Nearly killed her? 
about?” 

Lyn proceeded to tell him 


course, 


What are you talking 


hesitatingly at 


first, but in view of the absorbed interest of 
the listener with increasing fluency the story 
of this modern Ariadne in Naxos; how very 


nearly Valery had cnt her marriage knot by 


death, and how valiantly she had afterwards 
taken up the burden of her wreck l life and 
fed her mind to compensate for her starved 
heart. “I tell you,” he said, ‘I soon got to 


feel that there was nothing I wouldn't do for 
her, and we have grown to be real friends, 
almost as if I was her brother. But I could 
never get her to speak of you—even to mention 
your name, except in the most formal way, unti] 
a few weeks ago, when it was a question of 
where to spend Easter. She wrote to me then 
and said that she thought she ought to warn 
me that she had no intention of holding to the 
present position, and that her lawyer had told 
her that in that case she must be careful not 
to remain in the same house with you. She did 
not want to come here at all this vac., but I 
over-persuaded her, because of the point-to- 
point races. She is so keen upon horses and 
enjoyed it so much last year. We argued that 
you would certainly give us at least a week's 
notice if you were returning, and as she had 
her car here, that left plenty of time for her 
to clear out. I don’t think she has ever for a 
moment considered the publicity. They don't 
make much in the papers over nullity suits, un- 
less they have to do with celebrities.” 

Well,” said Caron, ‘‘she has been badly 
used. I own up to that. But she’s got her 
revenge all right. I’m broken.” 

Lyn thrust his hands deep in his pockets and 
knit his brows. ‘‘Isn’t that exaggeration? 
Public opinion has changed a good deal of late 
years, you know. It always seems to me that 
everybody who is much before the public turns 
out to have some complication in their domestic 
relations. If you've dared the desert and dis- 
covered a city, nobody minds if you beat your 
wife.” 

‘* The smart set may not; probably they don't 
They live glass-houses,” replied Caron 
‘* But the great heart of the people still turns 
against the man who deserted his young wife 
or girl-wife, I believe that’s the Press term—on 
her wedding-day. All that would inevitably be 
made public, and I--they’ve approached mé 
already about standing for the Marterstead 
division at the forthcoming bye-election, which 
is to be in June. If all this comes out, I must 
decline to stand. shouldn't a dog's 
chance.” 

I.yn's face had grown very long. ‘ Did you 
put all this to Val?” he asked after a long 
pause, 

Caron, who had risen to 
staring into the fire, turned 
sound of derision. 

“What! Beg her 
will, because her presence 
ence? So likely, isn’t it? 

*“T wouldn’t mind betting that she has never 
seen it from this axgle at all.” 

“Probably not. My career, my future, is 
nothing to her. She has turned me down, and 
that’s the end of it l sh 1 had never 
come out of that beastly hospital at Tahoura. 


have 


and was 
with a 


feet 


him 


his 

to 
to stay here against het 
suited my conven) 


nly w 
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Lyn flung himself into a chair, frowning with 
-oncentration. A shght diversion was effected 
vy the entrance of the parlour-maid and Adney, 
earing the colonel’s dinner on a tray. 

“ Miss Kirbv thought that she had better send 
you in something to eat, as you don’t feel equal 
to coming into the dining-room, sir,” said 
Adney. 

His wistful voice and manner drew an un- 
willing smile from Caron. ‘‘ All right. Thanks.” 

The clear soup looked very tempting, and he 
was the better for it. Lyn felt so sorry for 
him that he sat beside him and diverted his 
attention for awhile by chattering of the day’s 
racing. By dint of putting various carefully 
framed questions, he drew from him a 
litle information concerning his own recent 
proceedings; and thus succeeded in beguiling 
him into eating something which might Ix 
salled a meal. 

Adney, who was waiting on his master, cast 
grateful glances at Lyndsav; and _ presently, 
when the young man was called up on the tele- 
phone and had to leave the room, the servant 
followed him, waited until he had finished 
speaking, and then waylaid him. 

“ Forgive me, sir, heaven knows I don’t want 
to presume, but he’s more to me than my own 
skin, by a long chalk. Tell me, is something 
wrong between him and Mrs. Caron?” 

Lyndsay hesitated. ‘‘ There’s a hitch some- 
where, Adney,” he replied after a while, ‘* but 
it's not for discussion among yourselves, you 
know.” 

Adney’s growl of scorn was ferocious. ‘‘ See 
me giving him away to a lot of fatheads, don't 
“ But what 


also 


vou?” he spat out contemptuously. 
is it—can’t vou do anything?” 
“T don't know. I think I'll have a try,” 
replied Lyn thoughtfully, ‘‘ but it may not come 
to anything after all, so what you have to do is 
to keep your tongue between your teeth, pretend 
to him that everything’s all right, keep him 
going, By any means in your power. If 
vou've got any bromide, and could administer 
it without his knowing he’s taking it, give it, 
and let him have a long night's rest.” 
“Right you are, sir. If you knew what he’s 
me through vou’d wonder to see him walking 
about and end up at all. I tell you 
s was through his skin, where 


see? 


keeping his 
traight, his bone 


thev'd manacled 


him, and he was a mass of 
sores—you'd ought to see the scars on him.” 
‘Jove! Poor lad!” 
‘And them dirty Dagoes are after him now, 


that’s more he routed up that perish- 
here thev’d got heaven knows 
what filth and horrors hidden away. He wants 
me to go down to Kent on mv holiday, but I'm 
not going, no, not e if he fires me. so I tell 
1 straight! He follered, in Rome, and 

beast got as far as the frontier, but luckily 
hey turned him back there, him not kn wing 

had to get a into France. But 
lat won't be their only attempt, not by a long 
chalk, and, of course, every word he savs and 
‘vervthing he does and will do next 


in’ citv of theirs w 


ven 


was 


ne 


passport 


week w 
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be in the papers for their information—-oh, I 
tell you it’s not all beer and skittles, going 
grubbing into them Dago middens.” 

Lyndsay felt a warm impulse of 
for this man. 

By questioning, he elicited a flood of in- 
formation as to the unquestioned heroism of 
Carfrae’s exploits. 

‘I did think he’d come home to a bit of peace 
—he was that taken up with he in 
Rome,” sighed Adney. ‘‘ Amused me to see him 
buy fine handkerchiefs and new boots and shoes 
and so on in Paris--got so particular all of a 
sudden, he did, fussing with his shirts and 
things, nothing ‘ud please him. If she’s biffed 
him he'll take it hard; he will that; and if ever 
a man was faithful well, sir, you know 
what some are, when they’re out and away from 
civilization like that; but him—not a skirt from 
start to finish! What more can she want, I ask 
vou? ” 


friendship 


photo 


CHAPTER XX 
Lyndsay Wavers 
YNDSAY walked very gravely back into the 


smoking-room where Carfrae still sat. 
leaning forward, elbow on knee, chin 
propped on hand, gazing into the fire. 


The yellow mop of the painter was all stand- 
ing on end as it 
ruffled his sunny temperament. 
pletely upset by the manner in 
band had taken the news. Some surprise he 
had expected, some offence perhaps, but he had 
secretly felt sure that relief would have been 
the sensation which emerged finally on the top. 

Viewing the situation from Carfrae’s stand- 
point, he could see that the blow was a far 


isually did when anything 
He m- 
which the hus- 


Was C 


heavier one than he had foreseen, and its re- 
sults more far-reaching. What he wanted to 
know was, whether this was all; whether the 
public humiliation was the extent of Car’s 
trouble. Sitting down, he lit his dirty disreput 
able old pipe, locked his hands round his knees 
ind silently smoked awhile. Presently he said: 

“TI think perhaps that Valery ought to hav 


vour side of the question laid before her.” 
Carfrae merely shook his head without reply- 
ing. 
“Tf she 


spoiling 


thought—if she knew-—-that she was 
your prospects—-doing public 
damage-—-she might reconsider the position.” 


*©T should not wish it. 


**What do you mean by that?” 

‘“T mean that I can’t add anything to the 
suffering which I find I have already caused 
her. As she says that nothing would induce 
her to—to be my wife in reality—well, that’s 
that, isn’t it?” 

A long pause. ‘‘ How does she strike you, 
Car? What do vou think of her?” asked Lyn 
at last. 

* Think of her? Why, she’s wonderful. She 
is like the woman one has sometimes dreamed 
of and never met. Is she really all that she 
seems ? 
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**Oh, a good deal more. 


I should say he1 
only fault—almost her only fault—is that she’s 
a bit hard; and that’s not to be wondered at. 
She had to drink a bitter cup, poor kid. First 
her mother, whom she idolized, let her down; 


and then you. She's clever, she’s attractive, 
and in spite of everything she’s healthy-minded 
too; but hard. . . . No use to appeal to her 
emotions; certainly not where you are con- 
cerned. She's wrapped up in Lance, though. 
I hope you won’t forbid him to see her occa- 
sionally.” 

Carfrae laughed contemptuously. ‘* Much 
difference my forbidding or permitting would 
make! I don’t know if I’m on mv head or my 
heels. Has a husband no authority at all in 
these days? Is marriage nothing but an agree- 
ment which either can break at pleasure? By 
Jove !”" he broke out with a sudden fury which 
was surprising, ‘“‘it makes one wish it were a 
hundred years ago! I'd teach her her duty!” 

Lyn considered him out of the corner of his 
eve. ‘* Would you whip her?” he asked. 

knows! I'd break her somehow 

** But, Car, let me understand. You are not 
seriously telling me that if it were in your 
power you'd take her against her will? Con- 
sider, now. You don’t care a snap about her 
really. You want to have her about to show to 
people—but in a few months’ time—-when you 
are safely in Parliament, when your lionizing 
is over, and you want to settle down, what 
would you do with her?” 

** How do you know I don’t care for her?” 

** Because you can't. You almost loathed her 
when you married her, amd since that you 
haven't seen her.” 

Well, perhaps that’s why— 

“You mean that, simply because she won't 
have anything to say to you, vou wart to break 
her resistance? Well, but afterwards? When 
vou had done that—-if you could do it, which I 
doubt—what then?” 

stop it, Lyn!” 

“T only want to understand the position,” 
replied Lyn meekly. 

‘““T imagine,” presently remarked Caron, 
“that there is in me something which prevents 
anv woman from giving me her devotion. Cer- 
tainly Blanche never did; but vou know —ab- 
surdly, I had been banking upon Valery! 1 
thought she would fall into my arms, and that 
I~ well, that I should be jolly glad to have her 
there.” 

Lyn puffed silently. Then: “I'll talk to 
Kirdles, and tell her to write and put the public 
side of this thing before Valery.” 

**No use to do that. I have to give my an- 
swer to the association on Thursday. No, Lyn, 
I'm broke. I'll stay here to-night becatise it’s 
late, but to-morrow Adney and I must pack up 
and clear out. Ill go back to the Riviera— 
health’s quite a good excuse; and cancel all 
engagements.” He laughed bitterly. And I 
was looking forward to a summer at home . 
a summer at home... for once in my life! 

* I should like you to promise me,” said Lyn, 
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Me that you'll stay here until Thursday morn. 
ing. 

‘* What’s the good of that?” 

Be, think the case ought to be laid before 
Valery more fully than it seems to have been by 
you. : 

‘** That will be no good; all the same, I think 
it would perhaps be wiser to stay here till 
Thursday—it will look more as if I had come 
home intending to stav, and had to flee on 
account of the diabolical weather or the low 
temperature, or something. By the way, there's 
still a chance for her to be free without any 
suits being brought. The Halis, as they call 
themselves, didn’t get me in Chugga, but they 
have warned me that they mean to. They told 
me that my being in Europe wouldn't stop ‘em; 
and they did set a merchant to follow me about 
in Rome.” 

“But, Car, this sounds to me very rum. 
Adney told me something of it. But savages 
like that—a desert tribe—thev haven't the 
money nor the ability to track vou to Eng- 
land.” 

““Oh, haven't they? Much vou know about 
it. That’s one thing about going on a job like 
mine-—it does teach vou. We think we know 
such a lot, but we are fools—children—to the 
men who have owned Hal-i-Mor ever since th 
Romans deserted it: let alone the fact. that 
thev're hand and glove with (iermany.” 

That’s true, then?” 

“Very true. ‘The Hun archeologists have 
been after Hal-i-Mor for years.” 

* But the French didn't have this kind of 
trouble over ‘Trmgad?’ 

Naturally not. Timgad is in French terri- 
tory, not the sacred property of a desert people 
who look upon it as miraculous. ‘The Halis 
sincerely believe that Hal-i-Mor was built by 
the gods when they dwelt among men; and we 
sent an armed expedition to hunt for it! N 
wonder they laid hands on us. You see, they 
had the lot of us shut up there, and I didn't 
see how any help was going to reach us in 
time. The only wav T could devise to save our 
skins was to pretend to magic powers; I re- 
sorted to the old dodge, used in ‘ King Solo- 
mon’s  Mines’—the eclipse. It just chanced 
that there was quite a good one, though we had 
to wait nearly nine months for it. I pro- 
phesied the invasion of their country by a 
force a hundred times larger than their own 
army, and said that it would be heralded by 
darkness. When the first part of my rede came 
true, they bundled us out like Pharaoh of old. 
And now they think [ can control the powers of 
heaven, and that it isn’t healthy for them t 
have me alive. I am going to watch out, and 
I went vesterday to Scotland Yard, to tell them 
to be very sharp over passports and landing 
permits. However, perhaps I had better relax 
precautions, and contrive not too obviously to 
let them get me. I think I'd rather do that, 
and die for my country in a blaze of glory, 
than see myself bringing a suit for nullity 
which, by the way, my _ girl-wife talks about 
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as calmly as a summons for non-payment of 


ar ee modern. You can't put the clock 
back.” 

“Modern, indeed! And I’m ancient, not to 
say primitive. Gad! How ancient I feel! <A 
Stone Age man! I should like to take her and 
crush her, and show her who was master !”’ 

“Then "—hesitatingly—‘‘ she wouldn't be 
safe here? I mean, suppose, for the sake of 
argument, that she consented to come back and 
stav in the house in order to keep up appear- 
ances? You couldn't promise—couldn’t guar- 
antee to leave her in peace 

‘Look here, Lynd 
say, drop it!” shouted 
Carfrae, his eyes afire. 
“Drop it, can't you? 
Mayn't I rave a little? 
Do you expect me to 
be chucked as I’ve been 
chucked to-day—kicked 
as I've been kicked to 
day—and take it with 
out a word? ... But 
I'm not a cad, al 
though she thinks 
so, and although 
you apparently think 
so too! No—not a 
word! I feel as if I 
should choke with all 
the things I want to 
sav, and can't sav! 
You've been disloval 
you've rounded on me 

vou are on her side, 
and) Kirby's) on het 
side, and, I suppose, | 
Shall find that all my 
three children are on 
her side too 

jut for pitv’s sake, 
Carfrae, what's the 
trouble ? You have 
only got what vou've 
asked for! You longed 
to shake off Valery —it 
Was your one desire 
what do you suppos 
she has been thinking, 
all this time that vou've been dancing about 
Italy, without even the courtesy to tell 
her where you were You must have done 
that on purpose to show her that she was 
less than nothing to you: and now, simply 
cacane vou find that she agrees with vou, vou 
ling yourself into a rage like this he broke 
os, horrified at the pallor of Caron’s face, the 
blue fury of his eves, the drawn-back lips and 
Set Jaws. Forgive me.’ he stammered. “1 
a it must have been pretty awful for vou, 
her. T tell you, should just 

ter contempt. Took here, toryet 
Go to bed and have a thorough good rest 
M going to talk to Kirby; she has anv amount 


of sense.” 
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‘“*You're right. It's good,’ said 
Val, as one whose opinion makes 
a thing certain ""—p. 954 


CHAPTER ZX! 
Valery Hesitates 


N the warm wet woods the fragrance of 
primroses floated to heaven like incens« 
The spaces wherein last autumn under- 
growth had been cut down were starred with 
clusters of pale bloom. Down in the rocky bed 
of the river, moving warily along a ledge, Val 
was gathering handfuls of them, while Madge 
Burton, sketching-block on knee, sat half-way 
up the steep bank, busily recording an impres- 
Sion of primrose by the river's brim.” 
Che east wind had ceased and a warm zephyr 
from the south bréathed over the enchanted 
earth. The sun was beginning to decline 1 
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wards the west, and the light to take on colour 
as the shadows lengthened. 

strikes me,” came Val’s clear voice, 
“that we had better be thinking of getting 


home to tea.” 

‘*No good, Val. I am not going to stir for 
the next twenty minutes, so make up your mind 
to it. This is really coming—one of my lucky 
days—and they’re not so plentiful that I can 
afford to ignore them.” 

Val lightly scrambled up to the level whereat 
Madge was seated, and gazed at the bold and 
vivid bit of colour. 

“You're right. It’s good,” said she, as one 
whose opinion makes a thing certain. ‘t No 
green could scream too loudly to be like those 
lime buds; and you've got the tone of the rocks 

they are really wet; and I can see through 
the water; it’s transparent. You're coming on, 


my dear. But I knew Grendlon would inspire 
you. Not a bad old spot, is it?’ 


** Lucky woman ! 
your very own! 


To own a bit of earth of 
I wish I were ever likely to 


**Yes,’’ said Val thoughtfully, ‘‘ in some ways, 
I suppose, I have been fortunate. For instance, 
suppose that mother had taken a fancy to the 
Grange and had wanted it to live in. What a 
relief, by the by, that she and Sir Otho are 
not expected back here for ages. Going to town 
when they get back from Sicily.” 

“Yes,” replied Madge, who was in her 
friend’s confidence, ‘‘ that’s another big piece of 
luck for you. Lady Jerrold would certainly 
have wanted to have a finger in the pie when 
you suddenly arrived here on the very day 
ifter your husband's return.” 

Val laughed softly. 

*“*T did wipe the floor with him,” she re- 
marked, speaking with a primrose in her 
charming mouth, held by the stalk. ‘‘Isn’'t it 
odd how a man, the moment he finds he can’t 
have a thing, ly begins to want it? 
I must own I was surprised at the wav he 


immediate 


took it. I expected him to be hardly able to 
throw a decent veil over his delight; but, on 
the contrary, he was badly rattled. However, 


by this time he will have got over that, and be 
thanking me on his knees for taking the initia- 
tive.” 

wish 
eretfully. 


I had seen him,” said Madge re- 


“Of course, he is the kind of man 


[ always admire— sort of Sir Richard Burton 
fellow. How did he k 10k?” 

“He looked ill, There is no doubt he really 
has been very bad. I had been wondering if 
there was any truth at all in it, or whether 
his illness was faked in order to keep himself 
away from me; but he has manifestly been 
through a great deal since I saw him last. In 
the days of my calf-love, he was one of those 
men who look as if they came out of a box 
ulways erect, trim, clean, well, never an evelash 
ut of place iH hair seem lia t t « ile 
never change, a dull, tarnished old with a 
kink in ait. which how on the temph 
When he had been a week aw iy from the hair- 


cutter. 
isn't a bit bald. 
wonder if it will ever disappear? 


Now there is a little frost on it, but hy 
He is tremendously tanned—| 
And he is 
are sunken, and his eye. 
sockets deeper than they were.” ‘ 

““He sounds very fascinating to me.” 

“Yes. I have that much justification. When 
he came into the room I was quite keen to know 
whether he was as handsome as I had th ught 
him in the throes of my first green pash; and ] 
came to the conclusion that he was the kind of 
man that a girl might quite easily make herself 
a fool over.”’ 

** And now he’s a hero into the bargain.” 

‘No man is a hero to the woman he deserts.” 

don't agree: 
cling the more.” 

‘Perhaps he expecte| me to be like th 
Well, if so, he got the surprise of his life.” 

‘* Poor fellow ! ” 

‘* He’s not to be pitied. Ry this time I expect 
he’s dancing a jig with pleasure. Oh! Talk. 
ing of jigs reminds me! You and I were both 
engaged to go and have tea with the Spanish 


thin and his cheek 


cS 


it only makes some women 


+ 
at. 


ladies at the Dairy Lodge this afternoon! | 
forgot all about it! I do wonder if Kirdles 


will remember to send them word! They will 
just have got their kettle boiling and be sitting 
up in their best clothes, waiting for us.” 

‘‘Fumny old things! I did want to go and 
air my rudimentary Spanish,” avowed Madge 
with a touch of regret. ‘‘ What 
husbands are!” 

**Oh, not if you understand how to make ‘em 
keep their distance,” boasted Val lazily. 
‘Fancy those old Miss La Placis liking to live 
in that funny little house, right in the coun- 
try !’’ she went on. ‘Such good tenants, we 
were lucky to find them! You know, it was 
Kirdles’ idea to speculate in having the cottage 
done up and furnished in the latest cottage 
chintzes and fake oaks; and now s! gett 
quite a big rental for it. She wo! 
isn’t she?” 

“Well, you know, 
Eldrid to help her. It was he who did wy 
cottage so artistically that nobody could 

“‘T think it was the secret chamber that did 
the business with those funny old things. They 
idea of rural Englan d when 

1 them that curi 
igle-n 


a nuisance 


15 


1S 


a 


she has vou an 


have 


a 


l, an 


Kir sh 
Le hind the 
Remind me this 
apology, saying 

she sp ke 


cs 


As 
the nnd 
SOUNC OT 
sitting uprig 1 dropping 
‘if I didn’t know he was two 
dred miles away IL should 
st 


her pr 
or three 
that was 


She Ji he call was repeated. 


‘ » out of 
! Has Carfrae turned him out 


home ? 


vu 
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a 
do 
| 
| 
evening to write them a lin 
I was suddenly called away. 
the woods 
iid Val, 
nrose, 
hun- 
It 
sounded neareg Raisi ier voice, she replied 
with a call of three notes; and there came back 
I inswer, the two final notes of the call they 
il Ine 1. 
“lt is 
house and 
|| 


She sprang to her feet and beheld Lyn coming 
through the purple-brown branches of the as 
vet leafless willows, a-glisten with gold and 
silver catkins. 

He waved his hana as soon as he saw her, 
and his first words were in his own vein. 

“TI sav, I took a ticket to Westmorland this 
morning and they've made a mistake and put 
me out at Paradise.” 

“Tt is pretty lovely, isn’t it?” said Val, scan- 
ning his face for some reason for this sudden 
appearance. ‘* But I wish you had waited for 
vour translation just a day or two, as our 
varticular mansion in Paradise is not ready 
for our reception, our apotheosis being unex- 
nected; and Mrs. Pearce gave us some cold 
chicken and bundled us out to picnic while she 
swept and garnished.” 

“It’s all right, Val. I’ve not come to stay. 
I told Mrs. Pearce I shouldn’t want a bed. 
I’ve come for a talk with you, and if you'll 
stroll with me along this path I think we may 
as well begin it now.” 

Val glanced swiftly at Madge and shook her 
head. ‘‘If you have come to talk me into 
changing my mind,” said she, “you have 
wasted a return ticket, Lyn.” 

He eyed her keenly. ‘‘I have no intention 
of saying one single word of persuasion, Mrs. 
Caron. I have come here to put you in posses- 
sion of various facfs which I think you should 
know, and with which no one has made you 
acquainted.” 

Val shrugged and looked obstinate. ‘I 
should think it took you the whole day in the 
rain to compose that sentence,” said she flip- 
pantly. ““You must have got up early this 


orning.” 
But she turned her back on Madge and 


strolled off with him. 

“Now,” said Lyn, “I suppose that you will 
admit that this affair between you and Car is 
an affair for your two selves only?” 

“I not only admit that, Lyn; I insist upon 
it,” she returned softly. 

“All right. Then, if you were to find out 
fat you are mistaken in that idea, and that 

matter is far more serious and more com- 
cated than you suppose, you might possibly 
lave to reconsider your position. I mean this 
When Car went off and left you, his action was 
umiliating for you, and in the very small 
circle of people that knew that Valery Knight 
existed. But it was not a national affair. The 
Newspapers did not ring with your name, nor 
¥aS your social position attacked and rendered 
You were not held up to popula: 


jium——” 
u sug } hi 1 

U suggest that this would happen to 
irae as a result of my refusal to live in his 


Ife pointed out, 
space but vividly, what the position was. 
W lat I want you to understand is,” he con- 
‘that, if you persist im your present 
tsé of action, you will do infinitely more 
farm to Car than he ever did to you. T don't 


Yes I do suggest it.” 
I 
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say you would not be justified, but I do think 
you ought to know what you're doing.” 

‘* And I suppose, the moment I had gone, he 
got hold of you and urged you to take his part 
—to plead with me—~” 

Lyndsay laughed. ‘I told him I thought he 
had a strong case, and asked him why he had 
not put his side of the matter before you. Shall 
I tell you what his answe1 ‘What! Ask 


her to stay with me against her will because her 


presence would suit my conventence So likely 

The colour rushed to Val’s cheeks, and water 
to her eyes. She clenched her hands. ‘“ He 
said that? It was generous. I'll admit it. 
But, Lyn,” she burst out piteously, ‘‘ what am 
I to do? That’s my difficulty! What am I to 
do? You know perfectly well that I don’t want 
to be a cat. If my being there, in the house, 
would help him, as he thinks, to a seat in 
Parliament, and so on, I'd do that much for 
him, like a shot. But you can see for yourself 
that, if I do it, he has got me caught in the 
toils. I could never get out after that—and 
think of a whole lifetime spent in avoiding one 
another, except for the occasions on which we 
must be seen together? ... Oh, Lyn, Lyn, after 
all, I have only one life, just as he has. Is 
his life so much more valu: than mine, that 
I should be expected to sacrifice my whole future 
to it? Is that fair to me, is it just? I am 
not asked only to surrender every hope a woman 
has—love, motherhood, companionship—but my 
University degree—my hope of independence— 
just to secure his social position—his, the man 
who never for one moment considered me——” 

Lyndsay made no reply. He was not looking 
at her, but away, over the beauty of the land. 

‘* Well,” she gasped at last, ‘‘ I suppose my 
life isn’t, after all, of such unutterable import- 
ance; but it’s the only ane I’ve got——” She 


broke off, quivering, for under his breath Lyn 
had murmured, ‘‘ Is it?” 

‘“* Other heights in other lives, God willing,” 
muttered the young man shyly. 

Valery flas! a glance at him and stood im- 


movable, making no reply at all. At last 

** It’s so easy to advise self-sacrifice to other 
people, isn’t it?’ she said, in an unreal voice; 
provocative, miserable. 

‘I’ve given h No advice of 
iny kind,’’ he ied s il came here 
to tell you facts, not to argue, or pe ide. I 


only thought you ought to have the whole case 
put before you. There’s one other thing 
mention, and then I’ve done.” 

“Mention away,” challenged him 


**Car goes in danger of his life, according 
to Adney, and I don’t think Adney’s a scare- 
monger.” 

“In danger of his life! From whom, 
on 

From this f the Chugga 
ntry, the people ~Hal-i-Mor.” 
You mean he z langer of his life when 


he was out there among them?” 
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‘“*T mean he at the present moment, or 
may be shortly, here in England, Hal-i-Mor 
is a sacred city. So far as can be ascertained, 
the present tribe have been in possession ever 
since the Romans evacuated it. True, the 
greater part of it under sand, but those 
sites which have been preserved are guarded 
with the utmost rigour. The point is, however, 
that these people are far more formidable than 
one would suppose. It seems they have always 
been secretly in touch with Egypt, all down the 
centuries, in spite the thousand miles of 
desert between. They have heard of the loosen- 
ing of British control in Egypt. They have 
also heard of the desecration, at the hands of 
the English, of the carefully hidden tomb of 
Tutankh-Amen, ‘They are so rich as to sug- 
that they must secret hoards of 
ancient treasure; and they think we mean to 
have this. They believe Car to have magic 
powers because he predicted an eclipse. They 
want to kill him because they fear him.” 

** But why does Carfrae think that they are 
after him? Has he been followed? ” 

**He was, in Rome. The man tracking him 
got turned back at the frontier; but neither he 
nor Adney seems to think it at all unlikely that 
he or someone like him may turn up in Hert- 
fordshire. That would cut the knot for you, 
wouldn't it? If they get him? And in Eng 
land an assassin has a clear field so long as he 
doesn’t mind whether he is caught or no. The 
Halis, being fanatics, pfobably would be quite 
indifferent to punishment.” 

** Does he take any precautions?” 

** Adney does. He won't let him go anywhere 
alone; and I fancy they are both armed; but 
Carfrae said last night after you had gone that 
he thought the easiest way out would be to 
relax all precautions and let them pick him off. 
He wanted to leave Archwood then and there, 
but I persuaded him to stay a few days, if only 
for the look of the thing.” : 


1S 


is 


ot 


aos, y sss 
ge st Pp ssess 


“Aster comes home on Thursday, and the 
bovs on Friday,” murmured Valery, her eves 
full of thoughts. ‘There was another long pause, 
which Lyn made no attempt to break. He 
pulled out his tobacco pouch and _ filled his 


Abominable old pipe with care. 
“Suppose,” burst out Val suddenly, ‘ sup- 
pose that I were to say that 1 would do what 
you suggest 
“Val! I haven't suggested a thing 
“Suppose [ do what you evidently consider 
would the decent ¢ 


thing—thng away my 
whole future for the sake of Carfrae’s seat in 
Parliament—-for that’s what it amounts to 


what security have I that he would keep to—to 


any agreement we might make? On what terms 


should I go back? Could you make him under- 
stand that my feeling is entirely un hanged, 
that if T come it is stipulated that neither now 
nor at any future time does he make any at- 
tempt to change our footin Not that T can 
suppose he would ever wish to do so; but one 
never knows Oh, Lyndsay! suddenly the 


tears sprang to her eves, ran down her cheeks, 


can't! really can't! You don't know 
what you're asking.” 

“For the third time, I’m not asking anvthine 
at all.” 

“That's not true—that’s not true. You're 
against me! I always thought you were my 
friend, but the minute he comes back you turn 
against me 

l.yn laughed harshly. ‘* I’m jolly weil ‘twixt 
hammer and anvil,” he declared with sarcasm 
‘Last night Carfrae bitterly accused me of 
being in league with you and Kirdles against 
him, and said fully expected to find the 
children in the same camp! Jolly, isn't it? J 
assure you I simply love my present errand, 
and am most grateful for y 


he 


uur kind apprecia- 


tion.” 
Val was sobbing unashamed, her shoulders 
heaved. ‘‘ I'm a b-beast,” she owned, “ but oh, 


Lyn, I am so m-miserable. What about Kirdles? 
Did she know you were coming?” 


“She did. She and I had a heart-to-heart 
talk last night--or rather in the earty hours of 
this morning; and then she made me strong 


coffee and I went off to catch the 
at Marterstead. 


market train 
She wrote me a letter to bring 


to vou.” 

“A letter? Why don’t vou give it me, 
then?” 

‘“She said that if you came to a decision 


independently I was not to fet you have it.” 


** I've come to no decision. I see no wav out 
of this morass of miserv. I only feel that vou're 
putting pressure on me that it’s not fair 

that I can’t see clearly. Let me read—] 
want to know what she savs: she is a clear- 
headed old soul.” 

“My child, I pity you from the bottom of my 
heart. God guide vou in this decision. It does 
not seem to me to be a matter of right and 
wrong, but rather a question of vour ow 
inmost feeling. There is no easy wav out of 
such a ddemma. I foresee munch difficulty, and 


I fear also much unhappiness for you, which- 
ever comrse von take; but, judging 
knowledge of vou yonr temperament, | 


trom m\ 


and 


think perhaps vou will be unhappier in repudi- 
ating your husband than you could be 
Sacrificing your own future to his. 

*“* Whichever way vou decide, I shall do a 
in my power to uphold and support you. Re- 
member, I am speaking from personal exper- 
ence when I assert, as I do, that a woman's 


life can be very happy, even though shorn 0! 
the special kind of happiness which congenial 
marriage brings. 
“Your loving, faithful old 
KIRDLES.” 


CHAPTER XXIl 


On Condition 
T was nearly nine lock on the evening 
Wednesday Dinn at Archwood was 
over, and Caron had, with  apologt 
brought himself and his pipe into the drawing- 


O50 


| 
| 


themselves could consume. The remainder had 


m for the sake of further talk with Wiss 


kirbv. 
He had spent the m rning with her inspect- 
the accounts; and the afternoon in more o1 


ss pottering about his property, also in het 


Owing to his protracted absence and_ his 


society 


nonths of captivity, she had been obliged, with 
Lyndsay’s full sanction, to take things into he1 
vn hands much more completely than she had 
xpected to have to do; and it was an enormous 
lief to her to find what she had done approved 
whole-heartedly. 
rhe estate was small, but as they kept thei: 
vn cows and made their own hay, it needed 
supervision, She had nothing but praise { 
} lener and Adams the cowman. 
vho with his wife managed the live-stox k, 
hurned the butter, and so on. Thev had mux h 
re milk, butter and garden-stuff than they 


been marketed, and the result was that the 
farm and poultry showed a balance. The unlet 
ge also had been turned from an anxiety 


source of revenue, though it had only 
n let within the past six montbs: but the 
rst year’s rent would almost compensate for 


nded upon it, since Lyn lsay had 


| himself with the dec rative part. 
‘I can't think what we Should have done 
thout him. He has been the greatest help 
support; Just like a big brother to Valery, 


at herself for daring ¢ 


le found the colonel much 
iter and more approachable than she hai 
xpected. His gratitude to her was warm, hi 


w for her forth ming departure most 
ere, 
‘was not until the evening that he Spoke of 
SW at all; but the ice once yroken, he sat 
stening in an absorbed way to all that Kirdles 
tell him about hei She held out n 
pes at all that Val's ittitude m ht chang 
sne was t hard hit Said she, “and hy 
4 > Very steadfast. The agonv she w: 
of seemed to sear her, and I ¢ nsider het 


When von mart 
xf ver and moulds a g 1 
AS ; She is a highly finish 
duct of her day and generatj nu; but she ha 
something that ste used to have that 
autif trust—that confidence in the 
Ntions of othe 
17 
‘te made a sound th it was like ai eroan 
If le had ince t itone t her s¢ 
I lot ra as [ SNOW 
t the urse s] has tak 
that. don't blame he 
n Sne does, 3t w is th \ 
ing could d t makes me feel hon, 
8. —he besitated and could hardly brin, 
T darer th hildy 
Say 
“Ah, nae ed sad Dor 
MK that Tam for y I am 
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the other hand, I think you must admit that 
you have only yourself to blame.” 
up} he owned heavily. 1 was 
oid enough to have been | tri 


Se § 


le to ¢ ate m 
self and her by some other means ¢) those 1 
took. My one excuse is that [ nevex suppose 
that this situation—my ; turn—would arise at 
all, since I did not expect to come back 
As he spoke there was a sound of wh Is out. 
side. ‘‘ Hark! That sounds like a car! Wh 
can it be, so late? through t 


paddock and into the \ 
Miss Kirby remained, a_ knitti leed 


poised in one hand, 


Was a pause, which m 
ites Then the d ls 
ime quietly in 

Lyn Isayv ! B altea ly,” Silt tile! as 
suming his certain failure f; m almos 
incredibly swift return. 

Lyndsay went up to Carfrae and st ( 
him, slowly drawing off S fur-lined 

Carfrac » he said, ** Vak ey iS Here, 

As Caron sprang t his feet, he mack a motor 

for him to sit. still “She will not come j: 


Without guarantees.” 


“You mean,” said ( aron, and to Iyndsav's 
istonishment he could hardly arti late, “y 
Mean that she would stay—would cor ick 1 
this h use if if 

If you will give het your word 

Sa gentleman, not to presume upon her action 
She does t want anvthing in writing 1 
Says it will be enough if vou pled 

In the presen f myself and Kirdles, that she 
Will be r molested 1 unp H 
lrew a slip of pa { his t an 
glanced a I made a memorandum 

t what she asks Shall T read it?” 


erA 


g 
| 
n 
ct 
if 
st 
| 
] 
1, 
1, 
n 
n 
‘4 ald . 
4 | She was surprised Po 
I | id 1 with Speaking, 
. “She is to live as heretofore, in her wn 
“ juatters, without ch uve. She is to undertake 
‘ i to appear as your wife officially, whenever occa 
I sion demands that she shall do sp. take he 
| meals with \ » and to say nothing to the chil 
; ‘Ten of any estrangement between you. Het ‘ 
"sure to be het vn, and no reference to th ¢ 
' past to be made bv either of you except by 
mutual cons She is to be free t ‘ 
‘i absent hers vh her doing s ld 1 ‘ 
njyurious to your political or social tion.” 
Caron folded his arms. His gaze was fixer! 
ipon the ground, 
can't a pt it,” he said erufil ** Such 
arrangeme would rend inv sul ent 
{ 
for nullity verv difficult [his 
that she flung vVav her whole f re t 
me from adver publ mmeint r | 
thank her. Tell her I rea as 
ld possibly sire, th 1 
f behaviour ai But I 
it qitite Seri ie h ack 
to stay Am It end her away? : 
Caron made a eht gesture of helph 
= 
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The time of night made it difficult to turn his 
wife from his doors; yet 

Miss Kirby had been looking worried, had 
seemed to be at a loss, had made slight 
less movements. Suddenly she stuck both pins 
into her ball of wool and -leaned forward 
earnestly. She had evidently made up _ her 
mind. 

** Colonel Caron,” said she, ‘‘ accept that offer. 
Valery meant it and will stand by it. I love 
her far better than I love anything else on 
earth. I would gladly die for her; and vet I 
advise vou to let her follow the course on which 
she has determined. God forgive me if I’m 
giving wrong counsel, but I believe I am right. 
This is her own decision——’ 

Carfrae cried out: ‘But is it? Is_ it? 

Hasn't she been coerced? Lyndsay goes tear- 
ing after her all the way to Grendon, and 
exerts every art to persuade——" 
Easy on, Car. I never said one word to 
persuade. I wouldn't even advise. I simply 
laid your side of the case before her. I wanted 
her to see the situation as it was, and I gave 
it to her as best I could. She thought it over 
for a couple of hours, and made her own 
decision.” 

** If I consent, she'll only think me still more 
contemptible a hound than she already dees.” 

** She sug put in Lyndsay, “that the 
At the end 


Test- 


ests,” 
agreement shall last only for a vear. 
of that time it may be renewed or not, as cir- 
cumstances demand.” 

**A vear,” muttered the husband. To 
self he added something like this: 
thing like a man, can't I 
with a vear’s chance?” 
of Kirdles, studving him, 


him- 
I'm any- 
woo and win her 
The honest grey 
read his thought as 
clearly as if spoken aloud. It was her thought 
too, but in her case it might more correctly be 
described as a praver. 

Caron turned to Lyndsay. ‘‘ Ask my wife to 
come in,” he said in expressionless tones. Lynd- 
say turned and went out. Once more there fell 
between the two who remained a silence un- 


eves 


broken 


by word or movement. Caron stood 
with his hands behind him, his back to the 
fire, his legs planted somewhat defiantly. With 
his whole being he seemed to be listening. 

Lyndsay was evidently recounting the con- 
versation, for long minutes passed by and 
nothing happened. Kirdles, her eves fixed upon 
the colonel, wondered how long he could pos- 
sibly maintain that motionless calm—or if it 
would be possible for a 
paler than he had grown. 

Then the door opened and the two travellers 
came in together. 

Valery wore her driving suit, strapped with 
leather, and a leather pull-on hat, with a bit 
of burnished peacock’s breast feather at one 
side. 

As she advanced to the 
Caron awaited her, it could 
was as white as he. She went straight forward, 
however, and held out her hand to him. He 
took it with a start, as though he had not 
expected it to be offered. 

“*T undertake,” said he without preface, “t 
observe all your conditions, as Lyndsay has 
explained them to me, in Miss Kirby's presence. 
They are both witnesses to the fact that I pledg 
myself to respect your wishes. I—I also thank 
you for the—the sacrifice you are making. | 
will do all I can to prevent it being unendur 
able.” 

Something in his tone 

} } } 


living man to grow 


hearth where 
be seen that she 


a passion of regret or 
of tenderness which he could not repress, made 
her lift her heavy lids and look at him. She 
had been at the wheel for many hours, and had 
had no sleep the previous night. T i 
emotion of 
further, of 
self again, so soon and so unexpectedly, 
with the man who had so injured 
smote upon her fatigue and her strained 
so strongly that she fainted away, turning from 
him when she fe’t her knees giving way, and 
falling into the lap of Kirdles as she lost 
consciousness. 


having made her surrender, 


its being accepted—of findi 


house 


<To be continucd) 


PRACTICAL BEEKEEPING 


HE ppearance of “ Practical Bee 
(Cassell & Co., 10s. 6d. net), by Arthur M 
f Thoreau’s that 


brings to mind a saying of 
ing of bees is like the directing of sunb 


keeping 
Sturges, 


ams,” 


invaluable book sheds a flood of light on 
iy methods of ay * which Mr. Sturges 

Tees ly t last heekeeper 
{ k i 1 to progressive apia whe 

’ y t older methods of bee 
| ' ‘ t rn of the more advanced system 
ted by tl ‘ piculturists of th ind 

wther ho pr countries, 

Phe older proved of litthe or no avail in 


stayine the devastating epidemic of Isle of Wight 
CGisease from which apiculture is only now recovering. 

Mi. Sturges appeals to Leckeepers to abandon the 


empiricism of the past and to substitute for rule-of 
thumb the modern methods of disease control, swarm 
prevention, honey production and queen rearing, ll 
of which are treated at length in this book, in the 
light of modern knowledge. These new 
~ystems have underg il and were they 


scientinec 


more gen rally 
out 
1, the 1 
deal with competition 
Britain, with justice, wows 
‘Isle of Honey. 


contrel of disease would beco 


put of honey would be lareely lustry 
more successfully 
from abroad, and Great 


regain its ancient title of the 


enabled to 


The volume contains a colour front . 
half-tone plates and many text illustratiot 
is a book calculated to give a great stimulus 


heckeeping. 
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The Empire Thanksgiving Service 
in the Stadium, Wembley 


Photo 
Campbell-Gray, Ltd. 


The procession of Anglican and Free Church clergymen. 


eligion 
and Empire 


O, Lord God of our fathers we beseech 
Thee to pour Thine abundant blessing on the 
lominions over which Thou has called Thy 
rvant George to be King. Grant that one 
nd all, of whatever race or colour or tongue, 
ay draw together in heart and will beneath 
the shelter of the throne, united in the bond of 
rotherhood, in prosperity and peace, and in 
the one fellowship of the Faith. 
HESE words are from the Empire 
prayer uttered by the Bishop of Lon- 
don before the King and a hundred 
usand of his subjects in the great stadium 
t Wembley on the occ asion of the F mpire 
May 25. 


Thanksgiving Service on Sunday, 
A Great Responsibility 
Of all the thoughts that are brought so 
vidiy before the imagination of the visitor 


tis wondertul Exhibition perhaps the 
st stmking is the fact that we white 
eople of the homelands and of the daughter 
Natlons Overseas are responsible for the 


present and future welfare of four hundred 
and fifty millions of people of whom no 
fewer than six out ot every seven are coloured 


non-Christian—tour hundred and _ fifty 
ous of people owing allegiance to one 
king, paying respect to and shielded by one 
hag, linked together by the common tie ot 
the Crown, but deeply separated by the 
rteat gulf of difference in faith and re ligion. 
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The Christian Side of the 
Wembley Exhibition 
By Lawrence H. Dawson 


How is the Exhibition, that was called into 
being primarily tor the purpose of fostering 
inter-lmperial trade, trying to further the 
Bishop’s prayer that our fellow-subjects of 
Whatever race or colour or tongue may draw 
together in the one tellowship of the faith, 
and what has it to tell us of the way in 
which we are carrving out the duties that 
Were imposed on the Christian heads of this 
vast Empire of non-Christian peoples by the 


King of kings Himself: 


The World's Evangelical Alliance, the 
Ind strial Cl > in ke Ss , he W d's 
\ ne tol Promoting Intern nal 
| endsh rh Like na 
various Britisl -sionaryv. s Lave 


held largely attended meetings in the con 


ference halls ot the Exhibition; but it must 
be admitted that to a very large numbe 
of visitors it would never occur that Chris- 
tianity and the taith as such have any 
actual representation at al One can with 
out difhculty ‘ 

paper-making, ¢ ining, the pe ne of 
rems, the manutacture of tion, rubber, 
ivory goods, the sheating of sheep, and a 
hundred and one other interestin and in 


tructive things: one can learn what the 


dugong is used tor, and what such things as 
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A Glimpse of 
Quality Street 
Showing the 


bungalow of of 


Jaggery, tappa, skouriotissa, pissava, krill, 


or vams are; one can discover just how our 


trade with the Seychelles or the Falkland 
Islands stands, 
making a fortune in either: 


and what chance one has ot 
can see the 
products of the Ipire’s looms and ot it- 


On¢ 
arsenals; one can seek pleasure on countless 
and 
shows in tne 
Amusements Parl 


and can @at an ! 
drink in almost 
countless cafés and 
bars; but when 

comes to the plac 


Christianit 
has undoubted], 
taken in 
building 


that 


kempire 
and the 
partial civilization 
«ot those nations 
till sit 
darkness the 
dence theu 


that 


There, ral he 


ind. tn the Brit, 


G OV 
pavilion there 
an exh bit, ‘ 
Devil-mask. fetishes, and 
dep tir bug Ju-jus from Nigeria 


Mi 
the Christicn Service exhibit bookroom 


Park, 


whole 


246 


ol 


for 
and 


inst 


onary 


there 
actes 
Interest 


scientists’ fight 
malaria, 
vellow lever, 
sleeping 


and 


sickness, 
terrible 


} 
alseases: 


other 


tropical 


: one would like to 
lave seen a simila 
exhibit showing th 
i the 


against 


sa 


and 


nore ple sing 
out 
lal ~ < 
attention 
\ k 
Is th 
I excepts 
( al Palace « 
ecring He 
trad kiosks, a 
t buildings in 
th« \musements 
( n enclosure in the 
Exhibition’s 
n ome obi 
( the ( 
In the P e ot Industry, 
‘ the stand of the British 
¢ Soci with its great 
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lobe showing the localities for which the truly delightful oasis for anyone who desires 
society has published versions of the Holy — to spend in the midst of all the distractions 
S ripture, and cases in which are displayed of Wembley a meditative quarter of an hou 
‘nen copies of many translations; im the — or to atte nd a short and simple service. This 


Palace of Art there is the Basilica; and in church was dedicated to St. George, the 


he Palestine building are many object patron saint of England, by the Bishop ot 
showing how, in many of its phases, lite in london immediately after the opening cere- 
Holy Land has remained practically mony in the Stadium on St. George's Day. 


unaltered since the days of Abraham. Here, 
nay see models of the Temple of Exhibits of Various Missionary 


too, one 


leru at various periods, and here the Societies 
rio-hunter may acquire tor a small out Almost next door to this is the large and 
ya souvenir case containing Jordan water — airy building of the Salva tion Army, 
ina glass bottle made in Hebron, earth where may be seen exam ples and 
rom Mount Moriah in a little bag made results of its many activ ities, and 
m the silk ot the Damascus hand-looms, here, too, are the Church Army’s 
its of Roman pottery from Ascalon, pressed motor van, the othces \ of the 


The Empire Thanksgiving to 
Service in the Stadium sie die 
le t Archbishop of I tl la 
vers from the h { Judea, and shells United Evangelistic Campaign, the pavilions 
1 the Lake of Galilee—the proceed it the Christian Scientists, the London City 
hg to public benet ons in Palestine Mission, the Alliance of Honour, and other 
religious OF social bodes, « nd the Christian 
Quality Street--Headquarters of the =<... j¢¢ exhibit bookroom. This last is th 


Religious Societies Font contribution to the Exhibition of ne arly 


But if one wants to see what is being twenty missionary. societies, including the 
he tor the ( e oot Christianity C.M.S.. the L.M.S., the Friends’ Foreign 
th in the Empire and at Wembley, one Mission Association, the Church of Eng 
ld first pay a o Quality Street, a land Zenana Missionary Society, and the 
€ row of bungalo ind kiosk ituated Methodist, Weslevan, Presbyterian and 
the back of Newfoundland and rieht on — other societies ; and it is to this that the mis 
eotthe noisy, mirth-provokineg Amuse sionary exhibits in the various colonial and 
Park. For here are the Exhibition dominion pavilions are due. These includ 
ters Ob the ve ious societies, and models of churches and schools, examples 
iso is the St. George, t work done by converts, and specimens 
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Natives of 
Nigeria 


The two seated men are Christians 


the ju-jus and fetishes from the worship of 
which they have been converted, books 
printed in many different vernaculars, such 
as the early eighteenth century Tamil ver- 
sions of the four gospels, the complete New 
Testament, and the Book of 
Prayer lent by the S.P.C.R. 
exhibit; and wherevet 


Common 
to the Indian 
these are on view 
there is a steward in attendance who, in 
most cases, can speak of the exhibits from 
personal knowledge. 

Let us go first to the Indian pavilion. 
Here the Christian Service exhibit is mainly 
devoted to models which show in a very 
clear way what the missionaries are doing 
in the educational and medical fields, 
though there is also an attractive display of 
lace made in Travancore. This industry 
was first taught by Mrs. Mault, the wife of 
a missionary who went to India in 119, and 
it now employs many hundreds of women 
converts. The profits go mainly to the sup 
port of the girls’ schools, which are in many 
cases composed of the younger sisters of the 
workers. 


Model of an Indian Church School 

The model of the Church Missionary 
Society's High School for Boys at Srinagar, 
Kashmir, has an interest all its own, for it 
was made by the boys themselves, and it 
shows them in their favourite character—as 


“wet-bobs.”. the school crest the 


from Ibo. 


motto, “In all 
things be Men,” 
and this may be 
taken to be the 
ideal of the 
school. In 
scholarship the 
school © stands 
high, but its chief 
aim is character- 
building, and the 
Rev. C. E. 
dale - Biscoe, 
M.A., who has 
been its Principal 
for over thirty 
vears, takes most 
pride in the 
record of fine 
social service his 
boys render. 
There are over 
1,400 on the roll, 
and in many 
Srinagar 

might well be de- 
scribed as “the Eton of India.” 

In the Gold Coast section there is a model 
that brings to mind a very gruesome but 
true story. It is of the Wesleyan chapel 
that used to stand in Kumasi, capital of the 
ancient kingdom of Ashanti; it has now 
given place to the great Wesley College, a 
splendid building opened last March by Su 
Gordon Guggisberg, the Governor of the 
Gold Coast. 
when Christians were very few and far be 
tween in this part of West Africa, a Wes 
levan missionary used periodically to visit 
the roval court of Ashanti at Kumasi in the 
almost 


Photo 
Campbell-Gray, Ltd 


ways 


Some fifty or more years ago, 


endeavour to wean the 


hope less 
from. their ignorance and 
cruelties: and the terrible part of the story 
is that he 


gone two of the king’s subjects would be 


natives 


eTross 
knew that as soon as he had 


sacrificed at the foot of the fetish tree to 
appease the wrath of the ju-jus and avert 
the calamities that overtake the 


Nation tor 


would 
allowine Christian feet to tread 
its sol. 
One can well imagine the perplexity in 
which the missionary was placed: was he 
to send two men to a certain and horrible 
death for no fault of their own on the mere 
chance--and a verv remote chance, as I 
seemed—of bringing their nation into the 
fold, or was he to be false to the vows he 
had made, to ignore the commands of his 
Divine Master? He never hesitated ; tet 


¥ 
SS 
SS 
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rible as the immediate consequences un- 
doubtedly were, they could not be so bad as 
they would be were he to be false to his 
trust; and his faith was justified, for to-day 
there are over 100,000 baptized native con- 
verts in the Gold Coast Colony and Ashanti 
Protectorate, some of them being Christians 
of the third and even the fourth generation. 
In our photograph of the model the large 
tree on the right is the tree of sacrifice. It 
has gone now; but it is pleasant to think 
hat ere it was felled the bell that called to 
prayer in the little Wesleyan chapel rung 
for many years in the branches where pre- 
viously for many years had rung the last 
agonized cries of hwaan beings sacrificed 
to the wrath of hideous imaginary demons. 

Passing on to the Nigerian section, we 
find quite a lot to interest us in the Chris- 
tian Service exhibit, including quite a large 
collection of repulsive-looking ju-jus and 
fetishes, most of which have been handed 
over to the missionaries by their converts. 
[he few that we photographed are typical 
of the rest, but, ugly though they are, they 
are no uglier than most of them. The ob- 
ject on the extreme left of the picture is a 
Sondu devil-mask, used by the medicine 
men of Northern Nigeria in certain hor- 
rible ceremonies; it is carved from a solid 
block of heavy black wood and is highly 
polished; the face that you can see is re- 
peated at the back, and on both sides the 
eyes are pierced. The two tall figures at 
the back, mounted on wicker stands, are 
fertility ju- jus 
used in the rites 
pertaining to the 
blessing of the 
crops and cattle 
among the Quare 
people of Lower 
Nigeria; they 
were given to 
members of the 
Scotch Presby- 
terian Mission, 
who are doing 
such splendid 
work in those 
parts; and the 
other two are 
idols from Yoru- 
ba, that on the 
leit’ being sup- 
posed to be speci- 
ally careful of 
the interests of 


the native carriers. The interior of the ¢ 


of 3 


of St. George at Wembley 
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Other Interesting Models 

In this section are also to be seen a model 
of the C.M.S. College at Oyo, which was 
opened in 1896 for the preparation of native 
clergy and schoolmasters, and another of 
the High School, Lagos, with a fine one 
of Christ Church, a splendid stone building 
situated on the Marina, the principal street 
in Lagos. Christ Church is the pro-cathe- 
dral of Nigeria. 

Similar exhibits are to be seen in the 
Sierra Leone and West Indian sections, and 
the organization of missionary societies is 
to be congratulated on the many excellent 
collections that they have gathered together 
to show the home-stayer what the missions 
have meant in the past and still mean to- 
day to the building of the Empire. Prose- 
lytizing among the natives employed at the 
I:xhibition is not encouraged, but it is not 
forbidden, and there is a good deal of 
“peaceful penetration” going on. The 
British Raj stands for religious liberty for 
all, and it is a fact that in some cases con- 
sent for their sons to come to Wembley was 
only given by Mohammedan parents afte1 


a distinct promise had been made by the 
authorities that no attempt to induce them 
to change their religion should be allowed 
or authorized; this promise is, of course, 


being honoured, but it is a common experl- 
ence among the C.M.S. workers for Chris- 
tian Chinese, Africans, or Hindus to bring 
some of their non-Christian compatriots to 
their services with them. 


hurch Photo : 
Campbell-Gray, Ltd. 
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In the Nyassaland section is a small col- 
lection of that will prove a great 
attraction to all interested in mission work, 


relics 


Livingstone himself; and 
them 
what a ditferent 
would have been to-day had it not been tor 


for they are of 


merely lookine at makes one realize 


Very place the Empire 
the devoted work of the pioneers in the mis- 
Here is the fag—the Union Jack 
-that accompanied him on his expedition 
to the heart of Darkest Atrica, the torerun 
ner of the same flag that now floats overea 


sion field. 


land where light is for ever spreading ; here 
is his medicine chest, forerunner this time 
of the hospitals, the clinics, and thegresearch 
laboratories that are striving with great suc 


belongings with them. 


their 
Bibles such as these that 


And it was 
went with them, 
that constituted their entire library 
like then 


too, made to last, and, 1 need not be doubted, 


great 


clumsy 


and wagons; like them, 


even more valuable to their owners, On 


the ot cach, written curious 


old Dutch, are lists ot sons and daughters, 
grandsons and granddaughters, 


marriages 
and burials, most patriarchal in theit pro- 
fusion, 

South Africa has 


hibit to show us—the 


another interesting ex- 
model of a landscape 
in which ts depicted the transition from the 
and state of the 


Bantu to Christianity 


wild uncivilized native 


and civilization. A 


cess to stamp out from that land the dread most artistie model is this—the kraal with 
scourges of beri-beri, vellow-jac malaria, men and cattle herding together with a 
filiasis and the other diseases that have tot tiny patch of semi-cultivated land on. the 
so many centuries made lite almost unlive one side, and, on the other, neatly built cot 


\trica: 


and a 


able in wide tracts of here are his 


diaries, his lettres number of those 
small personal belongings that stamp a man 
and betoken his character and way of lite. 


Jn another part of “the Dark Continent” 


tages, each with its varae ch rch, mis 


sion-school and Patsonage house, roads and 


fields under cultivation. \nd if vou ask 


what itois that has caused this transforma 
thon there is only 


one answe Christianity 


South Atrica--is exhibit calling to “The Government” all-powertul; “the 
mind quite a different picture of the work Government” can and does vuild houses, 
ings of Christianity from that with which = clear forests, and make roads: but “th 
we have just been dealing, namely, two ot Government” would have been & possible 
the early Dutch Voortrekkers Bibles. You had it not been for Christianity and thos 


know how, in the early decades ot last cen- who introduced it-—Christianity first, las 
tury, as the English settlers pushed farther and all the time. The only thing that x 
and farther north from the southern coast bring jiight to a Dark Continent—or to 


line, the 
ceded in their great clumsy 


old Dutch settlers peacefully re 


Wagons carry 


ing their families, their furniture, and all 


mind—is the LIGHT OF THE Wortp 
and this is a truth that can he 


Wembles 


dark 
learned and 


prove 1 at 


Wesleyan Chapel, 
Kumasi 
The tree was formerly the fetish tree, where hun m sacrifices were offered Ni the church bell han 
m the branches 
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Umbrella 
Thieves 


EW men—or w en—have quite the 


same high standard of moralitv where 
brellas are meerned as the v have 
her matters youl neighbour, Mr. 
Smith. is ome of all the virtues, 
( nestic. You might leave 
\ th Whi iitable gold, 
opper, jewels or Treasury notes, 
not only would vou have no qualms, 
ere th ht that he might pocket 
nny plece 1 never so much as 
\ yin 


A Common Occurrence 


} } 


But now let us look at Smith under other 


ns He s one day fo rarlway 

and deposits |} umbrella the 
Various ot] people get in and out 

in at fferent stations, most. of 

brelias, and about half-way 

Smith goes to the restaurant car for lunch 
his return he tinds he has the carriage 
self—and as the train runs into the 

n terminus he reaches up for } num 


la and hat and finds that his own 
ella has vanished, and that avery 
king one, but of considerably 
ter value, has been left in its place. It 
ning heavily, and Smith has bought 
rev soft hat that verv mornine. He 


s his shoulder quiets his umbrella 
nce if n\ vit} such adages as 
exchanges no Find 
Keeping nd determines to take the 
he ids have sent him. kling 


awhile that } 
anwhiie w has eot the best of the 


How the Law Applies 
This 


«Ss Not mean that “stickine to” 


hing vou h; n Wwariablvy makes 
et ) Go n Smith's case, 

t Casor he ‘lized that 
wner could it hbability be found 
t } rea n le tey dis VET him. 
\ct of Pa has made. it 
the lay he nd that if vou find 


Finding is not Keeping 
By 
A Barrister-at-Law 


carry it off with the intention of keeping 
it, vou are a thief 7f you believe that th 
owner can he gdiscovered by your taking 


reasonable steps to ascertain his identity. 


The Right Thing to Do 

Now obviously Smith had only to take 
the umbrella to the Lost Property Office 
and explain to the officials there what had 


happened, and it is more than likely that 


in two or three days a claim would have 
come in from the true owner, who would 
be only too thankful to get rid of Smith's 
inferior “gamp.” That idea does flash 
through Smith’s brain as he walks hurriedly 
down the platform, but he is apprehensive 
that the Lost Property Office will keep 
the umbrella if he says anything about it 
id his hat will get wet. Then he says to 
himself that it was the owner's own silly 
fault and he has only got himself to blame, 
iso home he goes with an unsullied hat 
ind a criminal’s heart, only he does not 
know it! 
and the 
popular “Finding is keeping” is wholl, 


Such, then, is the law of finding 


fallacious 


Finding is not Keeping 

In the evervday walks of life, if vou do 
chance to “happen upon” something valu 
able the right course for you to pursue is 
to report the matter at once to the nearest 
police station. The police in England are 
the recognized “Exchange and Mart” for 
lost property. The loser almost invariably 
telephones them without a moment's delay 
on his discovering his loss. The news is at 
once circulated by them to all districts where 
it is possible that the thing may be found, 
and thus the machinery of civilization be 
eins to work. 

Now vou would tind it very difficult undet 
any ordinary circumstances to convince 
magistrate that you had no ground for be 


lievine that the owner of the aluable 


umbrella vou had dis overed could not be 


ascertained by taking the very simple 


reasonable step of giving information 


FA 
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There is another point to notice—which 
may convince you, if conviction be neces- 
sary—that honesty is the best policy. It 
is extremely dangerous to retain 
recognizable article of value without tell 
ing the police—for the moment you try to 
turn it into money, you will probably get 
into serious When the police are 
notified of the loss of jewellery or anything 
that can be identified, they at once warn 
pawnbrokers and 
look out foi 


any 


trouble. 


jewellers to be on the 
anyone trying to get rid of 
such an article. Instead of obtaining a fan 
price, as you had hoped, you might be 
asked to “wait a minute,” and the next 
man you spoke to might be a “gent'eman 
in blue.” 

However, in spite of all the warnings | 
have given you, your position as the finder 
of something valuable is by no means with 
out compensation; for in the event ci the 
true owner not turning up to claim his 
property, you as the finder have a right as 
against the whole world to keep what you 
have found. And anybody tries to 
“do you out of it” will find the law hot- 
foot on his trail to assist you. 


who 


A Case in Point 

This was made clear in a romantic case 
which took place away back in the reign 
of George I. A boy employed by a chim 
ney-sweep found a and carried it 
to the shop of a goldsmith to learn what 
it was. 


jewe! 


The boy delivered the jewel to an 
apprentice who, as the story goes, “under 
a pretence of weighing it, took out the 
stones, and calling to his master to let him 
know it came to three-halfpence, the master 
offered the boy the money, who refused to 
take it, and insisted to have the thing again, 
whereupon the apprentice delivered 
back the socket without the stones.” 


him 


The name of the little chimney sweep 
“Armory” and the goldsmith 
called “Delamirie,” and littke Armory re- 
fused to be “bluffed.” 
With someone to assist him—rerhaps his 
master, the big chimney-sweep, came to his 
aid—Armory broucht 


Was 


was 


an action in London 
against Mr. Delamirie and won the day: 
and the judge then and there laid down the 
law that “the finder of a jewel, though he 
does not by such finding acquire an abso- 


lute property or ownership, yet he has such 
a property as will enable him to keep it 
against all but the rightful owner,’ 

But the precious stones apparently were 
not forthcoming at the trial, and the ques 
tion what damages the little 
sweep was entitled to recover if Mr. Dela. 
mirie failed to produce the identical gems 


that had been taken to. his shop. Th 


arose as to 


counsel for Armory put 


into the witness. 


box several experts in the trade well accus- 
tomed to deal in precious stones, and they 


what the value of 


testified as to jewels 
of the finest capable of fitting the 
socket produced, would be. 

Thereupon the judge, no doubt smiling 
grimly, directed that unless Mr. Delamiric 


did, in fact, produce the actual jewels that 


water, 


had been entrusted to his apprentice, ar 


show that they were not of t 
that 
been in the 
goldsmith 


le finest wate 


the court would assume the beer ros 
sible jewels had 
that the 


money equal to thei 


soc ket, and 
must pay a sum of 
to Armory And 


unknown little swee; 
became famous in the annals of the land. 


value 


so the name of the 


Findings on Private Property 


This maxim that “the finder has a right 
to posse ssion 
true little 
if the thing be found not in a public place 
but on the land or in the house of a pri- 


citizen, 


against everyone except th 


owner” is, however, a jualified 


vate Under those circumstances, 
whether the thing in question be found by 
a servant of the landlord or by a stranger 
the law leans f 
landlord having 
of the 


valuable, 
comes upon the scene to claim it. 


strongly in favour of the 
the right to the pe 
unless the actual 
On one occasion, for instance, 2 wate! 
works company were having a pool of wat 
on their land 
men engaged on the work found a couj 


cleared out, and one of 


of rings. He claimed to keep them as “t 

finder” against everyone but the true ownel 
and the true materialized. 

The court, however, gave the rings t 


owner never 


waterworks the owners of th 
land. 

Wherefore the finder of 
highway or in the 
himself 

Stop 


company as 


jewels on th 
should 


say 


house 
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Intensive 
atering 


VERY year the number of campers 
throughout Great Britain increases, 
and every year there must be hun- 
ireds of novices amongst them to whom 
some hints on camp cooking will not come 
amiss. 
There is no need for this to be as rough 
ind ready and monotonous as is generally 
supposed. Cooking in camp can be just as 
lean and appetizing as it is in one’s own 
home, although, of course, it must be accom- 
plished with the minimum of apparatus, 
since the very essence of camping is to 
travel light, and to carry as few utensils 
s possibie. 
Perhaps, in the first place, we had better 
msider the very smallest amount of kit 
equired to cook for a camp of, say, six to 
fifteen persons; and also the minimum neces- 
sary for just a single couple camping alone. 


Absolute Essentials 

Now, for the larger camp, if you can 
it, an Army camp-kettle or dixie is 
an ideal stand bv. 

It will cook for from six to fifteen per- 
sons easily, and in itself, with its lid, 
will serve as stew-pan, boiler, frying-pan 
and even oven, thus dispensing with a host 


secure tf 


t other cooking utensils. 

Failing a dixie, a fairly large fish-kettle 
trom an ordinary kitchen is the nearest 
substitute. 

Besides this all-important item you will 
really only need a small kettle or mess- 
tin tor making tea, cotlee or cocoa; the 
camp-kettle will do everything else, and, 
loreover, practically all the rest of the kit 
an be par ked inside it. 

\ baking-dish, prete rably of aluminium, 
easurng about twelve inches in length by 
ght in width and three in depth will be 
ery useful for cakes, puddings and_ so 


You will need a couple of sharp-pointed 
Mives for cutting up meat and vegetables, 
a knife and fork for carving, a wooden 

dle o1 spoon, a corkscrew and tin-opener, 
nd a graduated mug for measuring. 


A bottle makes a very good extemporary 


A Practical Guide to Camp 
Cooking 


By Major J. T. Gorman 


rolling-pin, and the lid of a seven-pound 
biscuit-tin will serve as a pastry-board. 

Practically everything beyond these essen- 
tials can be improvised with a little exercise 
of imagination, on the lines of the bottle 
rolling-pin. For instance, the rim of the 
mug will serve asa pastry-cutter, Try to make 
each article serve a double, treble or seven- 
fold purpose, and you will soon discover 
that necessity is never more the mother of 
invention than in camping. 

A most valuable accessory to a camp, if 
you can manage it, however, is a small 
mincing machine. 


The Question of Stores 

With regard to stores, it is difficult to lay 
down hard-and-fast rules. If you are near 
a village you can buy necessaries on the 
spot; if you are four or five miles from a 
shop you must take them with you. 

In either case you should make notes be- 
forehand of what will be needed; otherwise 
you are sure to find that something essential 
has been forgotten. 

Try to calculate the quantities of stores 
required, so that you may not take much 
more than is necessary. To give a few ex- 
amples—one person, per day, will require, 
roughly, 2 oz. oatmeal for porridge, 3 oz. 
sugar, I oz. tea, 2 oz. jam, and, say, 2 to 
3 02. of bacon. 

Probably in any case you will be able 
to get milk, eggs, butter, vegetables, and 
possibly bread, from a neighbouring farm. 

Two people camping, of course, will re- 
quire a much smaller outfit than that men 
tioned above, and for almost all cooking 
purposes a couple of Army mess-tins would 
be ideal. These are block-tin utensils with 
lids, holding about one and a half pints. 

Like the camp-kettle, mess-tins will serve 
every purpose, since their lids can be used 
as frying-pans, and to cook cakes and pud- 
dings. One of the mess-tins should be used 
for meat-cooking, the other for tea, coffee 
or cocoa, and it is worth while to remember 
that they should be thoroughly greased on 
the outside before being placed on the fire. 
This makes it very easy to clean them if 
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this is done at once, whilst they are still 
hot, with wood-ash. 

Bevond the mess-tins, no actual cooking 
utensils will small 
baking-tin and a couple of knives and forks. 
Of course, this is giving a 


be required except a 


mininium 
and one can add what one tancies, but the 
possibilities of mess-tin cookery are endless. 

Since no cooking at all can take place 
without a fire, that will be our next con- 
sideration. The simplest way of fire-making 
is as follows: 


outfit, 


Fire-making 
Lay two large pieces of wood side by side, 
and place upon them some very small 


pieces; over these again lay larger pieces, 
and so on, getting larger and larger, until 
a fair-sized pile is formed. Put a 
quantity of paper underneath and light. 

Bricks, stones ol 


small 


turves on each side of 


this fire will form supports on which to rest 
the camp kettles or mess-tins or other cook- 


ing vessels. These bricks should be 


so 


arranged that a wide opening is fewards 


Preparing for Sleep 
in the Open 


the 
it. 


wind, and a narrow one away 
This forms a kind of chimney. 

To supplement in fire-making in 

camp you should burn all that you possibly 

can in the wav of retuse 


from 


wood 


vegetable parings, 


eve shells and so on, If firewood is very 
scarce you may be glad to fall back upon a 
substitute which is largely used by the 
natives in India in the shape of horse-dune 
cakes, which have been dried in. the “un 
and which burn like peat. 

In one ot hi books Sir Robert Baden 


Powell recommends burning all the old boots 
and shoes which can be discovered on dust- 
heaps and so forth, but one cannot help won 
dering what the resultant smell would hy 
like! 

A ereat deal ol cooking can be done upon 
the camp-fire alone, as described above, but 
a hole-in-the-ground will found a 
The method of making 


oven be 


useful accessory. 
this is as follows: 
Choose a spot where the ground is dry 
and dig a hole, about to nine 
deep, with the sides sloping inwards, 


SIX inches 

It should be large enough to take the bak 
ing-dish, which we have advised as part ot 
youl outfit, with a margin of about a coupk 
inches all 

There 
round 

You 
rather 
to lay on the top; 


ot round. 


be 


should 
the 


an inch-high 
eround level. 

sheet of iron or 
iensions than the 


wil! require a 


tin 


larger in di oven 
this can often be picked 


up ona rubbish-heap. 


When you have dug the stove, make a 
wood fire inside it, and let it burn to a mass 
Ot glowing 

embers. Remove 

the s¢ embers, 

placing them on 

the sheet of iron, 

put the meat, 

pudding or cak 

which wish 

to bake the 

oven, cove! i 

down with tat 

iron, and plug 

round the crTe- 

vices with mud. 


Replenish the fire 


which is burning 
on top of the 
oven, on the 
sheet of iron, as 
Photo often as required. 
Alfieri This hole-in- 


the-ground oven 
ery adapt 


which an 


made, and it Is \ 


is quite easily 
able. It will cook anything of 
ordinary kitchen oven is capable, and 1 
In the 


remove 


time to do it. 
of a large joint, it to 
the iron sheet at half-time, turn the meat, 


takes about the same 


case is well 
and replace the iron and fire as before. 

If the nature of the ground will not allow 
of digging, this oven can be built above the 
level, of stones, turves 01 bricks, 
and will be found equally efficacious. 


We have alread 


eround 


aid that the camp kettle 


= 
= 
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ots can be used as an oven. The method ot In the first place, it is best to line the 
st- doing so is as follows, and the same pro box with paper; then it is packed tightly 
n ceeding applies to the mess-tin on a smallei with hay, pressing it down as much as pos 
he scale of quantities. sible, and a hollow is formed, about. six 
You can also utilize an empty bully-beef inches trom the bottom of the box, large 

te ‘in for this purpose, treated in precisely the — enough to hold the cooking vessel. 
‘i aroha: Prepare the food on an ordinary fire and 
a Put a little fat or dripping 
ng and some water in the bottom 

of the camp-kettle, and inthis 
iry ) some clean, smooth stones. 
hes Resting on these, place 


vour joint, which should be 


ak boned and tied up; or, in the 
case of mess-tin cookery, 

pl vour smaller piece of beef, 
. mutton and so on, 

all Put the camp-kettle upon 


the hottest part of the fire, 
and leave it there for about 


yen 
a quarter of an hour, alter 


a which it should be moved to 
a less hot place and allowed 
to go on cookine slowly. 
ass 
fhe action of the fat upon 
ng 
the stones serves as a self 
ve 
asting arrangement, and 
Ts, 
nothing else is necessary. 
Roughly, from eiehteen to 
on, ‘ 


twenty minutes per pound o! 
meat is required for baking 
in a camp-kettle. 

So you see that, even 
whilst you are camping, you 


ba need not, of necessity, be Two young campers enjoying Phote : 
without your Sundav hot themselves on Canvey Island 
lus joint! 
e- 
nd bial len to fhiteei mutes 
oe A Stock-pot, if possible love putting ity in its own cooking utensi 
ts \ most valuable asset in a camp, Where With ats lid on, into the hav-box. 
the C 1s possible, is a small tock pot. \n It is vervon portant that this s} dle 
he extva mess-tin could be used for this, and done wimedtatedy, whi thre 
es bones and x raps of meat put in, with boiline point, 
aout two-thirds of the tin tull of water. Paver wii bas 
in- lhe Stor k which results will form the hion at east SIX ncohes k 
en toundation of soups and egravies, with no ~ulfed tightly with hav. Close the box. an 
wt extta expense; but, of course, it is only the ntents will keep hot for from eight 
an seful when it can be left simmering all ten h 
it fay on a fire of banked ip rubbish, or wher Porridge in this wav can he preparer 
the — he put into a hav-box., overnight, and be all ready for breakfast 
a For the hav-ebox is another most useful the morning: a stew. brought to the bo 
sat, moa lie } h I box re out 
the the Conveyance ot store eve The | hh 
ks, will purpose, p el 
Mat it is six inches larger all round () 
ttle Mess-tin, cainp-kettle or other utensil Hl ait cook anvthi which 
Which You Wish to place in it 
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Having a 


Good Time! 


Half a dozen enthusiasts in camp at Teigh-on-Sea. 


Such dishes as meat puddings, porridge, 
stews, boiled beef, potatoes, rice, are most 
suitable for cooking in a hay-box. If it 
is not being used otherwise, and a vessel 
can be spared for a stock-pot, this can be 


prepared as described above, boiled for 


about half an hour, and then put into the 
hay-box to continue cooking, so that the 
stock will be ready at any time that it js 
required. 

Camp-kettles can be used for boiling, for 
stewing, and for baking also, as we have 
described. Their lids can also be utilized 
tor frying, placing them on the fire exactly 
as you would a frving-pan. 

Turning to the actual question of cooking, 
it may be remarked that anything which is 
said about fresh meat applies also to pre- 
served meats and bully-beet, except that, 
as these are already cooked before being 
put into their tins, they nenust not he brought 
to the boil again, but only heated through 

For instance, a stew made with bully-beef 
should only be cooked for about a quarter 
of an hour after the meat has been added. 
and this should be done after the vegetables 
have been cooking for some time. 

The two great principles of cooking are: 
1) keeping the flavours in; 


2) letting the 
flavours out. 


To Get the Best Results 

To illustrate this we will take the case 
of a stew, which is always a favourite dish 
in camp. Place the meat in 
enough cold water to cover it and set it on 
the fire. This process begins 
to extract the flavours, and it continues until 
the stew is brought to the boil. After it has 
boiled for about five minutes, a thin pro- 
tective film has formed over the meat; the 
ss fierce part 


a \ essel w ith 


immediately 


vessel is then placed on a 
of the fire and allowed to 
ready. 

By this process we have part of the flavour 
retained in the meat and part extracted in 


simmer. until 


the liquid or gravy, which is why a stew is 
so nutritious. 

Tt is necessary to distinguish carefully be 
When liquid 
when it is sim 
to the sur 


tween boiling and simmering. 
boils it bubbles fiercely: 
mering verv small bubbles rise 
face and break. 

In cooking a stew it is especially nece- 
sarv to discriminate, since a stew boiled ts 
a stew spoiled. 

Remember that anv meat is suitable f 


stewing, whereas it is only certain joints 
which can be boiled or baked. 
Meat for a camp stew should always be 


cut with the grain into long strips, and then 


these strips against the grain into tiny 
otherwise it will be tough 
usual fault in amateur stews. 


follow 


cubes ; the most 


Meat, 


A plain stew is made a 


| 
thy 
i? | 
4 
ae 
|| 


mixed vegetables and onions, flour, salt 
and pepper. 
The meat should be rubbed in the flour 
and put with the cut-up vegetables into the 
king vessel and just covered with water. 
Cook as described above, skimming off all 


slus fat constantly. 


Pudding and Pie Crust 

A very easy paste for the crust of pud- 
lings and pies is made as follows : To every 
yound of flour used add tour ounces of 
dripping or other fat, and mix well to 
vether. 

Place this lump of dough on your biscuit- 
tin lid or other extemporary pastry-board, 
ake a hollow in the middle and pour in 
come water, stirring it in with the fingers of 
eright hand. Go on kneading this dough, 
lding and pressing it out frequently to 
erate it, and adding more water, if re- 
red, until it is of the right consistency 
‘o roll out easily. 

Do not forget in making a _ meat-pie 
hat a couple of small holes should be made 


nthe crust to let out the gases which form 
baking it. 

If you have a mincing machine, a very 
od meat-roll can be made with this same 
aste. Mince your scraps of meat or bully- 
eef finely, and add pepper, salt and a little 
ixed herbs. Spread out the paste flat, lay 


nced meat upon it, roll it up, tie it 
loth, and boil for about an hour. 


Th same paste described above, made 

vith twelve ounces of fat to each pound of 
', is suitable for fruit pies and puddings, 
1 for jam and treacle rolls. 


Making Your Own Fish-paste 
If a mincing machine is available the 
llowing fish-paste can be easily made, and 
h more wholesome and satisfy ing than 

t bought in shops. . 
Take two or three kippers, boil them, and 
emove the skin and bones. Pass through 
mincing machine until they are of the 
‘ame Comsistency as butter, and add a little 
pper. Any scraps of meat lett over, tin ly 

unced, can be added to the mixture. 

Potted meat can be made in the same wav 
m bully-beef, or from any odds and ends 
meat. Salt, pepper and a little butter 


al 


uld be added to this, and it makes a 
ty palatable dish for breakfast ot tea, o1 


pa 
ke sandwiches. 
Space is too limited to allow of further 
‘sgestions in the wav of actual cooking, 
ita word must be said of the final proceed- 


INTENSIVE CATERING 


ing after a meal is finished—that of wash- 
ing-up. 

Of course, one need scarcely say that a 
camp cannot be kept too clean and tidy. Any 
refuse or scraps or dirty utensils are sure 
to attract flies, those great enemies to health 
and well-being. 

For the same reason it is a great mistake 
to prepare food near the stove er fire used 
for cooking, for the warmth attracts flies. 

The great method, as regards refuse, is 
to burn all you can and bury all vou can’t; 
nothing should be left Iving abx 


and cooking utensils should never be left 


it the « amp, 


unwashed. 

It only makes more work later on, and 
had far better be done at once. Pots and 
pans and dishes and so on should be washed 
quite away from the place where food is 
prepared and cooked. 

At least once or twice a week everything 
had better be washed with verv hot wate 
and plenty of soda, but the following is a 
good camp method for everyday washing 
operations. 


Washing-up 


Dig a shallow trench two inches in depth 


and perhaps two or three feet, roughly, 
square. The bottom of this trench should 
be sloped away and connected by means of 
a narrow drain with a egrease-pit. This 


should be about two feet across and some 
three feet in depth, with some large stones 
at the bottom, and the top covered with 
brushwood and twigs. 

The trench is really a kind of improvised 
sink, The greasy water is poured into it, 
after vou have washed up, which then, since 
the bottom of the trench is sloned, runs off 
into the grease-pit. The grease catches in 
the brushwood, which serves as a kind of 
filter, and this wood should be burnt several 
times daily and renewed. 

All the greasy water is disposed of in thi 
manner, for that which filters through the 
brushwood will be found quite clear, and 
the wood makes excellent fuel. 

Wood-ash is far better than sand or earth 
for cleaning pots and pans in a camp 

It is just this attention to cleanliness, this 
endeavour to serve the food hot and appe 
tizinely, which makes all the ditference in 
camp. 

There is a saying that we “eat with th 
eve,” which has a great deal of truth in it. 
Even the hungriest will preter food which 
looks nice, and bad cooking can spoil the 
best camp that ever was pitched. 
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Self-Remem- 
brance 


lk. take it as an axiom that sell 

forgetfulness is an essential part of 

religion. To suppress self, to deny 
it, to efface it—this is a principle which, 
whatever the inadequacy of our practice, 
we at least accept in theory. So much so, 
that to speak of “the complete self-forget- 
fulness” of anyone is to set him on a 
pedestal of highest moral achievement. 
And, by implication, we give a correspond- 
ingly low place to the man who is habitually 
“thinking of himself” and remembering his 
own interests and pleasure. 


A Cardinal Duty 

But there is another and no less im- 
portant aspect of the case of which, as we 
may presently see, some striking hints are 
furnished alike in the Bible and in om 
own experience. For while we cannot be 
religious unless we forget ourselves, it is 
equally true that we cannot be religious 
unless we remember ourselves. Self- 
remembrance is, in short, a cardinal duty, 
the neglect of which is inflicting serious 
damage on the life and thought of this 
present time. 

This comes out in a surprising connexion 
of great interest to all who want to bring 
their religion into practical fouch with 
everyday life. I am thinking of the famous 
definition of “pure and undefiled religic 
given by St. James in his Epistle. It is 
a sign of our moral wholesomeness that we 
immediately respond to the definition itself. 
In a few crisp touches it seems to brush 
aside the things that puzzle and divide us 
and to fasten on the kind of thing we can 
all at least make a brave attempt at doing 


ym? 


the kind of thing, moreover, that at onc 
begins to make the world a mor possible 
place and lift life on to a highe r level 


helpful word i immediately prece led by 
the curious passage in which the “heare: 


ol the word, and not a doer,” is likened to 


But, gnitcantly enough, thi plain 
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mirror, “ goet 


a 


getteth what 


other words, 


religio 
himsel 
Now 


n inte 
f. 
, the 


Ne 
h 


manner of 


aWay, 


such 


pract 


more 


a me 


we 


and disappointments, of 


in lar 
cause. 


life. 
We 

examp 

Think, 


childh 
forget 


used ti 


ge 


mcasul 


+) 


trace; 


Paradoxical as 
the less a fact that seli 
the way to 


shall 


many 


not 


les of 


for instance, of 
involved when, lookin: 


soul to. shri 


spring 


or ti 


have 
this 


man he was 


in tails to 


because he for 


retle t on this, 
more shall we realize th 


at ur own 


and straightway for- 


various kinds, are 


thulnese hl 


od, “grown-up” peop! oh 
what manner of boys and g 
» be. How fatallv easv it is { 
vel and hi sen, and ) 
s of sympathy and understanding + 


become dried up! 


Remember Your Own Childhood 


Parents who are 


1st tel 


up avains 

and difticulty of it all may well | 
patient of facile counsel as to V 
should disc a hat i 
complicated every day. But I 
least may be said Remember \ ‘ 
childhood; see it, not as it seems now, 
the heights of superiority and distan 
as it seemed then Ente fo ( 
of your bovs and girls by rememb« \ 
thines meant to vou at ( ( 
in this wav their ium? nd nd 
whom they instinctively tur 

thing lea 
that vou have forg you 
be—iif hes lo not natt think if \ 
When thie thre en ahd \ 
becorae puzziin Ve n Il ha » W 
long before the inwardness of it all is sug 
gested more exquisitely than by Covent 


Wit to the sam 


sounds, it is non 


i 
at himself in. 
- 
he finest things in 
7 to go far to fin! 
uch-neglected fact. 
the loss and traged\ 
nt the I irrot of 
= 
= 


Patmore, when he makes everything turn 


on God remembering what childhood means : 


Ah, when at last we lie with tranced breath, 


Not vexing Thee in death, 

And Thou rememberest of what toys 

We made our joys, 

How weakly understood 

Thy great commanded good; 

Then, fatherly not less 

Chan I whom Thou hast moulded from the 
clay, 

Thow'lt leave Thy wrath and say : 

“[T will be sorry for their childishness. 


Enlarging the Outlook 
It would be broadening, steadying and 


1 


altogether to the good if everyone would 
school himself thus to keep his own child 
hood and youth in remembrance. It would 
not only keep him in touch with the young 
people for whom he is directly responsible, 
t would save him from taking alarm at the 
vagaries and the “daring” of present-day 
outh. It would serve to remind him that 
1 “modern girl” and the “up-to-date 
young man” reappear, in various guises, 
generation after generation. In dress and 


lemeanour and this or that habit to-day may 
sometimes seem even startlingly different 
from yesterday. But when you get past 
lental things and touch bottom you 
realize how in essence the generations are 
much the same—how yesterday, to-day and 
morrow are concluded under one common 
This seme principie of self-remembrance 
| serve us in good stead when, in the 
vider arena of life’s battle, we want to 
of some use to those who have fallen 
nevil days or have succumbed to tempta 
tion. It is so little that the mere looker-on 
an see; so practically impossible for him 
to know why things have thus come about. 
\nd, all the while, how daneerously close 


our hand the robe of the censor and the 


p ' 


larisee ! 

The lesson of wise and really helpful 
mpathy is indeed elusive: but it lies 

tured and ready for use within the covers 

the Bible. Thus, when an Old Testa 
ment writer would teach the Israelites to 
ave compassion on other peoples, he says 
\ stranger shalt thou not oppress; for ve 
wow the heart of a stranger, seeing ye were 
FAN 


Christ’s Appeal to Our Human 
Nature 


Sim) 
“milarly, when the great apostle would 
1681 


THINGS THAT MATTER 


have men be kind to those who are havine 
a hard fight, he writes: “If a man be ove 
taken in any trespass, restore such a one in 
a spirit of meekness, looking to thyself... 
And, not in a saying here and there, but in 
the whole spirit and implication of His 
teaching, our Lord bids hard-hearted. 
morally “superior” people remember what 
has happened, and may at any tim 
happen, to themselves. And this is where, 
if one may so put it, Christ makes His greai 
appeal to our human nature. He sets a 
high standard and makes exacting demand 
but, unmistakably, He seems to understan‘l 
where we find things difficult, and Hi: 
whole way of talking is that of one wh¢ 
has been through it. When He speaks te 
those who have fallen—when He speaks to 
us—He somehow makes us feel that Hi 
Himself has looked into the mirror of temp- 
tation and has not forgotten, 


Missing Our Chances 

But heartfelt human sympathy has its 
sterling worth not only where moral 
catastrophe is concerned, but also in the 
times of bereavement and sorrow that watt 
on the road for us all, whichever turning we 
take. And here, too, we may rob ourselves 
of many a chance of doing good if we lose 
the inspiration of self-remembrance. When 
our friends are in the thick darkness, when 
their trouble is heavv even to heart-break 
ing, we are apt to think that our feeble 
words and signs of sympathy can be of no 
use. We write a letter, or are on the verg: 


of saving a few halting words: vet the one 


we tear up, and the other we leave unsaid, 
because both alike seem so futile an 
iseless 


But this can only mean that we have 
forgotten how, in our own time of need, 
this same current coin of genuine sym 
pathy--so ordinary and of so little “face 
value “—turned to veritable gold In 
| 


deed, manv burdens might be a litt 


bearable, many. skies a_ little 

if only people would not “st 

forget’ what they felt during 
times—how, when things are going badly, 
nothine in the shape of true human helpful 
ness is too small to count 


The Duty of Serving Humanity 


Chere is another, and typically modern, 
connexion in which this truth reveals even 
more of ts eart Mi n of all creeds and 
arties talk fluently of the duty of 


ing humanity and showing love to om 
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fellows. But why is it so much easier to 
talk of this than to do it? 
the will obtrude 
neighbour, commonplace and uninteresting 


Precisely because 
question itself—is our 
as he so eften appears, really worth loving ¢ 
Are the of men, with their plentiful 


intermixture of and gratitude, 


mass 

sordidness 

worth the effort to save? 
One 


such a question has 


need t be cynic to admit that 
some point; and where 
the ardent 


sometimes felt 


a 


is the serious political worker o1 


} 


who has not 


The plain fact is 


social reformet 


its discou aving torcesr 


that, taking the usual cursory view we get 
of each other, there is no particular reason 
Why anyone should find us lovable or go 
out of his way to serve us. And this is 
why easy surface-talk about “honouring all 
men’? and “Joving our neighbour” may 


readily become the merest balderdash. 


Loving Thy Neighbour as Thyself 


f 


Jesus, oO 


course, spoke in this way and 
but it is of 
use to echo His words unless we have some 
inkling of Unless 
there no 

suld love men as Jesus loved them; no one 
could so value them, even to the laying 
down of lite. 


man; He probed the mysterious unsuspected 


urged us to do the same; no 


behind 
were some deep 


what is them. 


incentive, one 


But Jesus knew what was in 


possibilities that le hidden in every human 


heing; and this made Him able to say that 
it needs but the homecoming of one wan- 
derer to awaken heaven to a new _ joy. 
Precarious indeed the “service of man” 


that rests on any less inspiring foundation 
than this! 

And 
know 


we also, in our less perfect wav, 


what is in man; not so much by see- 


ing into each other as by gazing into the 
mirror that reflects 
we are just what we 


ourselves. To others 
to But to 
finer moments, when self- 
knowledge is at its keenest, who could put 
it adequately into words? 


scem be. 


ourselves, in ou 


For there is in 
all of us a prophecy of greater things whose 
fulfilment is only beginning; a veritable 
and of 


sights and sounds and hints 
All this is within our- 


selves; 


and, because in ws, it is in others 
as well, however far from realization ot 
even consciousness. ‘Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself.’ Yes, we must learn 
the true discerning love of ourselves: we 
must keep calling to mind our own buried 
treasure. Then the honouring and helping 
of our fellows will 
“reasonable service ” 


become actually a 
; and we shall belong 
to the happy company of 
Stevenson 


li 


those who, as 


“do not forget their OUR 


says, 


> 


ves. 
Whether for the brave, hopetul carrying 
of individual or the effective 
facing of social and world rroblems, the 
main idea I have tried 
of vital importance. For directly men cease 
to value themselves or each other, they cut 


on our lives 


+ 
t 


here to present i 


themselves off from one of the great essen 
When humanity is unabk 
to believe in itself it will find it increasingly 
difficult to believe in God. 
this 


tial inspirations. 


(nd, if only fo 
we must 


same Christ who gives us t 


reason, never torget that the 


he pel fect revela- 


tion of the divine has discovered to us, as 
no one else ever did, the wonderful signin 
cance of the human. The man who, in the 
true sense, looks often into the mirror ot 
self-remembrance will keep firm hold ot 
this all-important fact, and he will never 


think meanly of his own or any other life 


The Quotation 


Whatever else religion has meant—and tt 
ts difficult to say what it has not mean 
it may be said that where the rel 
issues have never been ratsed man’s lif 
drifts. He has not faced its meaning 


7 


Zomunant wp 


has his life any « 


Ay 


SIR HENRY JONEs 
se 
THE PRAYER. 
ATHER, Thy gentleness has made us great 
Thy love has revealed to us our deeper and 
higher possibilities. Keep fresh in our visio! 
and self-remembrance all that speaks of our im. 


mortal destiny, and all that helps to make this 
present life more beautiful and worthy. 


| 
| 
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Saved by 
a Story 


EEP-WATER seamen are subject to 
the same triais and have to ponde: 
over similar problems as beset the 
ths of their brethren of the land, But 
although so subjected, they have in the main 
either to settle moral and spiritual diticul 
ties by discussion with others no better fitted 
than themselves to judge or advise, or else 
eo to books for their solutions. They cannot, 
by the very nature ol their prolonged separa 
tions from social companionship, fly to a 
rthy clergyman for guidance when the 


es of doubt harass them. So that it is 
xrhaps amongst seatarers that you will 
fing more examples of men who have 


iterally moulded their entire lives on what 
Was, maybe, a chance-written sentence of a 
hcuon creator, 

It must be admitted—timorously, maybe 
that the sailor's opinion of clergymen, no 
tter What their denomination, is not high 

He has such scant opportunities of listen 

to the best of those who wear the cloth 

at his estimate of the generality is some 
And, with respect 
the clergy, the writer's opinion is that 
hey are prone to consider sailor folk as a 
reed apart ; 


hat apt to be biased. 


and when they sermonize them 


lways for their good, of course—they 


then 
ship 
they do not in 
the least understand, and which tendency 


akes them, in the majority of cases, ap 


illustrate 
drawn 


a tendency to 


ingues with similes from 


ard environment, which 


pear ridiculous in the sight of that most 
titical congregation—one of shipmen. 
I remember a case that occurred some 


s ago which might be illustrative of my 
eaning. An intimate 


friend of my own, 
sailor, fearless as 


a bulldog, fertile in 
source, indomitable, unable to accept de- 
it at the hands of the most savage storm 
hat ever blew, was confronted with an ex 
tremely difficult problem of moral conduct. 
“I lost my sheet-an¢ hor,” he said 
*xpiaining to me. 


Ord “There wasn't anything 
oO, so tar as I could see Yet I 
tant want to let go something inside me 

telling me to hane on ; 


to hang on 
2 
But I wanted 


something bigger and better 


Fiction’s Influence on the 


Moral Life 
By Frank H. Shaw 


lance 
guldance, 


than my own instinct for my § 

cause I knew that, to a large extent, that 
instinct was inclining towards the wrong 
solution, 
Sunday evening, and I went ashore to the 


biggest church [I could find, thinking that 


My ship was in port; it was a 


house a man whose advice Was 


worth hearing. The parson didn't 


it would 
seem fol 


a moment to sense that one battered and 


bewildered soul at least was there amongst 
his audience craving for an understanding 
lost 


word. He droned through a ritual that 


all its beauty and meaning by very 


reason 


of its careless iteration; the congregation 


sang certain hymns that were no doubt very 
that 
Then he preached a sermon without 
Asking 
for funds for a new set of surplices for his 
choir, I think he was—but I know it left me 
cold. Yes, i 
that—resentful, 
cut loose altogether from decency 


tuneful, but didn’t touch me in the 
least. 


a single compelling sentence in it. 


worse than cold, if it Comes to 
] 


irritated, halt-determined to 


way of making a protest against the sheer 
futility of it all. 

“But [ worried on. Next night I went 
ashore again, actually determined to go 


downhill. Mind vou, so far as I 
cerned, my particulat 
a matter of life or death to me. It meant 
the making or marring of the best part ot 
my lite, I] « ithe r sinned or I retrained fron 


sin; and wanted to sin—-God 


wanted to! 

“T turned into a theatre st to get my 
mind eased a bit by an hour's relaxation. 
Ill never forget that night. The play was 
Van and His Makers; Wilson Barrett, at 
whom some people have laughed, I believe, 
was acting in it. D'you remember that 


scene where the hero—I don’t remember his 


name—was succumbine to hereditary 


vice, and was arrested at the critical 
moment bv the recitin ot earlhie 


writing of his own? Great—the ereatest 
ever! [ sat through that play and felt the 
good storming its way into me. Tt answerec 
solved my doubts | 


the fact that I 


respectable member of 


my questions, count 
a More ol les 


society to be duc 


remained 
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entirely to Wilson Barrett speaking the dramatic. She saw life as a series of staox 
as the 'ong-suffering 
than every sermon I'd ever listened to all heroine, who, by means of unimpeachable 


words of a fiction writer. It was better acts, with herself 


rolled into one. I've never looked for solu virtue, Must triumph in the long run. Shy 
tions in church since.” desired to have all the limelight focused 
My itriend’s was, conceivably, an exueme — on herself. 
suse, but it was a true one, and it showed ‘At this juncture a certain book of world- 
me very clearly the enormous power tor renowned fame came into her hands. lr 
good or evil wielded by the makers of was A. M. Hutchinson’s “If Winte) 
books. I do not mean books that are con Comes.” In the interval prior to the final 
structed with the avowed intention of ad exposure she read the volume, and as a 
vocating certain lines of conduct under result destroyed all het proofs and crushed 


certain circumstances. I mean the book her own desire for vengeance. “1 couldn’ 
that is primarily designed to entertain and allow myself to be less than a character in 
amuse. a book!” she explained. 

Chance threw across my path not long In these two cases works of pure fictior 
ago a woman. Of a bitter, almost spiteful, influenced doubting souls for good. Vita 
exceedingly jealous disposition, she had problems of life were dealt with pi 


wrought long and strenuously to tear down turesquely and essentially humanly, so that 


the carefully erected edifice of social posi the individuals concerned were able 
tion built up by a feminine acquaintance, to apply the lessons to themselves. 

whom social position counted for much. I know of another case, however, wher 
Jealous spite was at the bottom of her de. the lesson taught and assimilated was no 
sire, coupled with a smarting resentment. for ultimate good. This concerns a git 
In the past there had been slights, even who was given her hour of temptation and 
insults, from the woman who had arrived. decision. Two paths opened before het 
But this woman was admired, kow-towed to one Was right, one was wrong. She turne: 


She had, always spurred on by ambition, for an answer to the works of an author shy 
urged her husband to attempt the higher much admired: womanlike, she identifie: 
pinnacles of success. She had succeeded in herself with one of his characters who. at ; 
her object; her husband was a man well — similar cross roads, turned down the wron 
spoken of by all who knew him. He way. This girl accepted this as a messag 
frankly adored his ambitious mate, who, the fictional heroine’s sin was glorified, 
though possessed of unlikeable qualities, made noble--her own choice seemed to he 
had yet taught him to find himself and equally noble. sut it was not. She went 
apply his talents to the best extent. down into the hither de pths because she had 
My female friend worked assiduously: read, at the most critical juncture of h 
and little by little she gathered indubitable voung life, the wrone book, or at least. sh 
proof concerning an extremely unpleasant had read it wrongl 
episode in her rival's past. It was such Fiction writers wield an enormous powe! 
an episode as meant—being revealed—not for good or for evil: a greater power than 
only her social dow nfall, but also, judging =the Church, an infinitely greater power than 


by conventional canons, the total loss of her the Taw Like a chance stone thrown into 


7 


husband's esteem and affection. She con- a still pool, a careless chapter might vitall 
fided to me with unconcealed glee that the  atfect lives unimagined bv that chapter's 
moment was near at hand when the destruc creaior. Not every writer of fiction cal 
tive pincers would he closed. She eloated know how he or she stands in the likeness 
over her promised triumph. Remonstrances of an unchallen reable oracle to unnumbered 
on my own part were entirely in vain. thousands. It seems to me that much of 

Now this woman was, in the eves of men, the present spiritual and moral restlessness 


a decent, Christian woman. She attended that afflicts our vouth from the commence 


church with unfailing regularity; but the ment of adolescence to-day can be traced 


messages heard there in no wise shifted her to the sinister influence of certain salacious 
from her purpose. The spirit of revenge — books in which vouthful immorality is glori 
Was as keenly awake in her soul as ever it fied and advo ated as an untrammelled ex 
was in a Corsican’s. She actually drew up pression of soul-freedor But it is my un 
® somewhat elaborate scheme for a public shaken conviction that any imdividual giftes 
exposure. My personal opinion is that she with the power to create fiction should us 
was, like many women, unconsciously meio that talent for good. 
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H ome eS Sa nd Some Remed:es 


their Treatment ss. B.Sc. 


‘The fly that sips treacle lost the 
sweets.” 

The Beggar's Opera, Act II, Sc. 2 

ANY unwanted guests are apt to 
houses at) various 
\ few, such as 
rats and mice, may be found during any of 
the twelve months; but the majority, as, for 


appear oul 
times of the vear. 


example, ants and flies, are more seasonal 


n their outbursts, their activity to a more 


ess definite extent being restricted to 
warmer summer months. Considered 


alphabetically, the more house 


common 
pests which have to be de scribed, and tot 
vhich remedies have to be brought forward, 
are ants, 


bugs, blackbeetles and cock 


aches, fleas, flies (including bluebottles, 


etc.), and rats and mice. Each of these 


be discussed in) some detail, and the 
treatments recommended for their exter 
nation will demand in most ¢ 


asts, 


nly the use. of well-known 


cheap and 


substances. 


Ants 


There are a number of wavs of su 


success 
uty dealing With an invasion of the house 
ants, but tis well 


to remember that 
ley possess hiehlv deve loped senses and, 
among other almost human 


characteristics, certainly have 
he power of communicating 
with one another, A sponge 
dipped in 


sweetened water 


bucket of 
water when full of ants will account foi 


and dropped into a 


boiling 


thousands of them, but because of this 


power of communication it will attract at 
| 
1 


least as many more. An attempt shoulk 


therefore be made to locate the nests anc 


Photo ; Thoma 

Fig 1.—Paraffin applied to the top 

and bottom of skirting boards is a 
good preventive against ants 


to exterminate these by means of carbon 
bisulphide—the use of which is described 
later—or boiling water; or at least to take 
such steps as will keep the ants out of the 
house. Their nests may occasionally be 
found under the floors, ‘but more 


usually 
thev are out ol doors, the nests be 


undet 
ground, opening by small holes on 
the surface, or protected above by 
a large stone. Destruction of the 
nests is the only efficient cure 
Paraffin is a good deterrent, and 
any woodwork, window-sills, etc., 
across which the ants are known 
to travel should be painted with 
this. The effect is only temporary, 
however, and the parattn ceases to 
be effective once the smell h 


as 


t 


gone. \ much better and more 
| 


ing cure is provided by flaked 


carbon his is clean to handle 
8 <.—A home-made beetle trap, using stale beer and should be packed into th 
contrining bits of banana as bait crack between the skirting haard 
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and the floor and simila: ' 


places. An excellent and 
economical method ot 
applying parattin, should 
ants appear when no 


flaked carbon is available, 
to fountain-pen 
filler, a small syringe, o1 
on oil-can (Fig. 1) 


is use a 


white, and covered with a 
sort ot gelatine, 
hatching in three weeks to 
small, 


sticky 


almost 
which 


transparent 
tully 
after eleven weeks. 
house is free from 
onditions unfavour- 
their existence wil] 


larvae, are 
grown 

If a 
bugs, ¢ 


able to 


probably be all that. is 

Bed Bugs (Cimex required to keep this fre: 
lectularius) dom. — Distemper in pre 
Although the “Great ference to wallpaper, and 
Unspeakable” has been plenty of fresh air and 
checked to some extent, it unproved sanitation will 
is no good denying the all help. Once in the 
disagreeable fact that it house, more drastic reme 
does exist. Should one Fig. 3.—A Mouseproof <lies must be applied, and 
take over an old house in Meat Safe sie there is nothing for it but 
which this disgusting cannot pase he tia gone Sted 10 thorough fumigation, 
insect is. found, prompt can be used on larder shelves. Care since turpentine cannot hi 


measures should be imme- 


diately adopted. Apart 
from the inconvenience caused—for, like 
that other nocturnal feeder the flea, it is 


during the still small hours that the bugs 
are most they may be a very real 
danger, since they are known to be trans 


active 


of 
Fiea 


In common wit 


mitters such diseases as typhoid (see 
unde? 


h the whole tribe to which 


Fig. 4.—A jar of water containing formalin and slaked lime is 
an effective trap for flies 


it belongs, the bug gives off an offensive 
odour when touched. It is a small, rusty- 
red insect of an oval shape. By dav it 
remains concealed crevices of bed furni 


ture, behind the wallpaper or among hang 
ings. It dislikes light intensely, thriving 
best in a heavy, undisturbed atmosphere 


behind closed windows. The eegs are laid 
in early summer in wood crevices or other 
retired situations. They are very) small, 


must be taken not to lean brooms, ete., 
against either shelves or safe. 


applied indiscriminately to 


walls 


and curtains, et 
Strip the paper from the walis, remov 
any metal bedsteads and gas _ fittings, 
make the room air-tight by pasting brown 
paper round the windows and doors, and 
burn sulphur—say two pounds for a normal 
sized room. The door, of course, must be 


sealed up from the outside, and if expense 


is no object, a siphon of liquid sulphw 
lioxide is much mort 
convenient thi 


sulphur-burning., 


Blackbeetles and 
Cockroaches 

to popula 

opinion, lackbeetle 

( ywckroaches alt 
the thing 

eXtel 


Contrary 
b 
and 
not same 
be 
the sam 
however, 50 


may 


minated by 
methods, 
that no 
need be 
and the same remark: 
apply to the \merican 
variously as the croton 


known 
the “shiner,” the German cockroach, 


distinction 
here, 


Thomas 


Photo: 


made 


cockroach, 
bug, 
etc. 

Cockroaches, like the disagreeable insect 
last considered, are also night wanderers. 
They are partial to damp quarters, such as 
damp floors and dark cup- 
boards, issuing from their retreats when the 


and cellars 


and moving about 


lights are extinguished, 
with extraordinary rapidity in search ol! 
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HOME PESTS AND THEIR TREATMENT 


food. They are omnivorous, devouring—or tilt them into the space below, boiling 


= at least damaging whatever comes in their water being used to complete the destruction, 
ké to way, for all the species emit a disagreeable lhe chinks and holes from which the 
irent odour which is communicated to whatever vermin issue should be filled up with un- 
fully article of food or clothing with which they — slaked lime, or painted with a mixture of 
eeks. happen to come in contact. The kitchen, borax and heated turpentine, while another 
frome however, is the most 
si. isual place for them to 
will ongregate, since here 
“— they are more certain to 
free find food and a pleasant, 
pre- equable temperature. 
and Where they originally 
and ‘ hailed from is a mystery, 
will \ they are certainly not 
the indigenous to Europe, 
eme Remedies are numerous, an 
and but here again, if the Fig. 5.—Milk jugs, basins, etc., should be protected by mus- 
Pin cockroaches are present in lin covers weighted with beads 
tion, large numbers, fumigation 
t be is the most satisfactory solution. Make old and tried remedy is plaster-of-Paris 
ly to the room air-tight as before, and burn” mixed with sugar, crushed together in the 
etc sulphur over hot coals. Or, if the room proportion of one to two. The powder ig 
hove holds a number of fixed metal fitments moistened to paste by the insect's aliva, 
ngs, as a scullery, for example, usually does and this paste quickly solidifies and kills. 
own expose a large saucer of carbon bisulphide, 
and the room, of course, being air-tight. Carbon Fleas 
mal bisulphide is very inflammable, so that no The flea (Pulex irritans), r¢ tkable for 
t be ights must be brought into the room until its power of leaping, has been immortalized 
ense it has been well aired; and in spite of the in the “New Rhymes for Old Children”; 
hu chemistry books, which describe pure carbon — but the very specific nature of the d: 
nore bisulphide as possessing a “pleasant smell,” — arising from its presence is not well known, 
the it usually has an almost intolerable odour, Ihe flea is believed to be the active acent 
Apart from fumigation, a good mode of in the transmission of plague from ats to 
distroying cockroaches is human beings, the bacillus 
nd to lay some treacle on a of the plaeue beine car- 
s piece of wood afloat on a ried in its stomach. Here 
se broad basin of water. This the organisms develop, 
ly proves a temptation to the until finally the insect’s 
are vermin too great to be re- alimentary anal is en- , 
in sisted, The same idea is tirely blo ked, and the H 
used in the home-made flea, which is now much 
am (tap shown in Fig. 2, thirstier than before, tinds { 
if Which consists of a jam that it can swallow { 
jar with a paper tunnel he blood i sucked 
ct as lid and stale beer as from its victim. It has, 
irk- Pait, pieces of wood o1 therefore, to re n the 
ican cardboard resting on the blood to the wound it has 
ton edge of the jar to facili- made, and the blood, otf 
ch, tate the suicide of the course, is now infected 
pest. Another excellent with the organism of the ' 
sect trap Is a contrivance that disease. 
ers. oo a removable lid, Here again, if the pest 
: "ith pivoted wines and a is a serious one, dras 
up- hittle hollow in the centre measures must be adopted. 
the bait of sugar on All walls and ceilings 
Attempting to Photo should be © sti 1 of 
of ach this, the cockroaches paper, and the plaster and 


across the window will 
collect a harvest ot flies floors Sno 1] 1 be fiven 
Y/Y 


tread on the Wings, which 
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a thorough 


washing with some 


good 
disinfectant after the room has been fumt- 
vated in the usual way with burning sul- 
phur, care being taken to get into every 


corner and crevice. 

Small containing flaked naphtha- 
lene, pyrethrum powder, or sulphur, distri- 
buted about the room or carried in the 
clothing, will keep away the fleas; or oil 
of eucalyptus, oil of pennyroval, and iodo 
form wil! have the same effect. Precautions 
should also be taken to prevent dogs or cats 
bringing the insects into the house —they 
are often great sinners in this respect. Cats 
should be dusted with pyrethrum powder 
(they usually object strongly to baths), and 
dogs may be given the ‘same treatment or 
washed with an insecticidal shampoo. The 
former is preferable, since it is inadvisable 
to wash dogs with soap and water oftene: 
than is necessary. 


bags 


Flies, Bluebottles, etc. 

The enormous wreckage to health caused 
by the house-fly has been discussed to such 
an extent during the last few years that it 
hardly needs recapitulation. The rapidity 
of breeding, in manure and other outdoor 
filth, is so great that, as a carrier of disease 
germs, especially of those of cholera and 
typhoid, there can hardly be a more active 
agent. No food, liquid, should 
ever be left unprotected, and satisfactory 
measures of general hygiene should always 
he insisted upon. meat 
milk jars and so on can easily be 
made from circles of butter muslin weighted 
at the sides bv beads. 

Fly-papers are easily made at home from 
strips of glazed paper coated with a mix 
ture made as follows: Heat 5 parts of 
castor oil with 8 parts of powdered resin, 
without allowing them to boil, until the 
resin is completely dissolved. The mixture 
can be kept indefinitely if stored in a suit- 
tble tin, but it should always be warmed up 
sefore being used. In addition to the fivy- 
papers, one or two of which should be hung 
in suitable positions in each recom, strings 


solid ol 


Suitable covers for 


dishes, 


or wires may be coated with the same mix 
ture and = stretched across the windows 
Fig. 6), being replaced as they collect a 
harvest of flies. 

tormalin is 


® most effective fly poison, 
ind saucers of milk to which a few drops 


have been added should be exposed in the 
rooms most frequented by the flies. A bette: 
methed is to take a half-pint tumbler, 
nearly fill it with water, and add two tea- 
spoonfuls of formalin and a tablespoonful 
ot slaked lime. A piece ot blotting-paper, 
moistened with the solution, is placed over 
the tumbler. In this a small slit is made, 
through which is passed a strip of blotting 
paper, which hangs in the solution, acting 
as a wick and keeping the large pape 
damp (Fig. 4). 


Rats and Mice 

If no food is left about to tempt the rats 
or mice it is probable that they will soon 
move to other quarters; but it is not 
enough, of course, merely to see that n 


crumbs are left about and no_ particles 
food remain in the 
lraps should be 


should be 


sink basket 
set in likely places—and 
rinsed in hot 


ot waste 


water each time a 


victim is caught—and poisoned food left 
near the runs. In this respect a word ot 
warning may be necessary. Rat poison: 


ontaining phosphorus, etc., are effective 
but the danger of cats and dogs sharing the 
risked. Use 
one of the preparations such as the “ Liver 
pool Virus” and there will be no danger ot 
poisoning your valuable 


same fate is too great to be 


visitor’s puppy. 


Rats, by the way, are far more intelligent 
than mice and will usually avoid traps 


hey have definite run-ways, and the traps. 
touched as little as possible by the fingers 
should be laid across these. 

Dry Portland cement may be mixed with 
the prepared food, on the same principle as 
the sugar and plaster-of-Paris mixture used 
and all holes in_ floor- 
boards, skirting boards, etc., through which 
entrance may be made should be filled up. 
A mixture of putty and broken glass is said 
to be effective, and I can personally recom 
mend a mixture of cement and waterglass 


on cockroaches, 


The concentrated solution of waterglass, as 
bought for egg preserving, is used, mixed 
The mix 
ture sets overnight to an almost incredible 


with cement to a very stiff paste. 


hardness. Six months ago my larder was 
overrun with mice. They held nightly 


revels on the shelves in spite of the absence 
of paper and food; but since filling in the 
skirting with this mixture not a 
trace has found. 


board 
been 
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BETWEEN OURSELVES 


ED TOR: 


HOLIDAYS 


A Rainy Prospect 
T was with considerable trepidation that 
your Editor looked forward to writing 


this month's Jetween Ourselves.” | 
had it on my mind and heart that in an 

too-recent number | had, with considet 
ble earnestness, advocated earher holidays, 
nd spoken ot the delights of the vacation 
in June. When that number appeared the 
eather was anything but promising, but, 
ith a stout heart, | valiantly made my 
eparations, fixed the date of the holidays, 

ahead with my work. A June holiday 
! had recommended to other people, and a 
ne holiday it should be for myself. Any 
how, by the time the holidays were due the 


in would have left off and the proverbial 
ne sun would be shining; faith and a 
patience and all would be wel! 
We had a record rainy season in May 
theretore it should be dry and glorious 
June. But it wasn’t; the first few davs 
the month were wetter, if possible, than 
May Also the temperature tell, and Mrs. 
Lditor began to look out the winter clothes 
Sin in case of necessity 
What time I could spare trom work was 
ipled in looking out new routes We 
ld get out of the rut and not Just steer 
; the west this time Whithy or Cromer ? 
too cold, we dex ded. Folkestone or 
Broadstairs ? Not romantic enough. So 
inally We planned a tour to the Malvern 
Hills, \berystwyth, returning — through 
shakespeare’s and George country 
then we got the litthe car ready, blew up 


€ tyres, put fresh oil in’ the sump—and 
vaited, 

It rained still more, and the papers re 
orted that the Midlands were Hooded and 


\\ 


isolated Iwo davs before we 
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were to start it rained hard, our hearts sunk 
—and we decided to make tor Minehead 
after all. 

The day arrived; it had actually left off 
raining, and though the clouds were over- 
hanging it promised to be dry. After a final 
adieu to work and home we started, flew 
through Reigate and Dorking on to Guild 
ford—and then the sun came out. 

“Why not alter our minds?” asked Mrs. 
Editor, “Why not ego to Malvern after 


all?” 


Changing One’s Mind 

Now that is one of the benefits of a car. 
Fancy altering your mind on the Cornish 
IXxpress and suddenly deciding to make foi 
Wales! Here the thing was simple; we 
hit on a cross road that led to Woking, 
hurried through pretty Chertsey, and within 
an incredibly short time we were within the 
Thames Valley, and on to our originally 
planned route. True, one of the roads was 
flooded, but we passed through quite easily 

and on through Windsor, Maidenhead, 
Henley and over the Chilterns. It was on 
the Chilterns, approaching Nettlebed, that 
we had our first taste of rain; we put the 
hood up, and it left off again. 

Congratulating ourselves, we drove on, 
and into Oxford. 

Oxtord, where we staved the night, struck 
us anew as a city of bicycles. Undergradu 
ates, undergraduettes, townsmen and towns 
women, boys and girls, all seemed to go about 
push-bikes”; perhaps it was as well, for 
the reads would hardly contain the traftic if 


on 


everybody sported a car. The city seemed 
to be much more democratic than one re 
membered it long ago; the “home of lost 
causes” has converted itself into a rising 
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hope of democracy 


actually 


and there was 
a Labour candidate at the by-election ! 


Cheltenham seemed crowded, with its 


trams and narrow High Street, and at 
Tewkesbury they were selling picture post 
cards of the flooded high road. But the 
floods had subsided, and on we drove in 
comfort. In the afternoon the rain came 


down in earnest, and-as we rode into Mal 
vern it was coming down in torrents. 


A Miniature Switzerland 

Malvern has been described as a miniature 
Certainly when, at length, the 
rain desisted a most beautiful prospect opened 


Switzerland. 


out before us. We had a whole day on which 
it promised fair; we walked the 
hills, descended to 
walked through quaint little Ledbury 
we promised ourselves for a 


length ot 
Cast le, 
which 


the astnor 


longet stay 


another time), and so hack to Malvern— 
where the rain recommenced and did_ its 
duty most thoroughly all night 

We duly visited Worcester—in the rain 


We 


wav to Strat 


flood havoc. 


ap the 


and of the 
measured out on the m 


saw traces 


ford-on 


Avon. And then we suddenly 
decided we wouldn't go to Aberystwyth 
after all. Was it rain, or was it a memorv 
that came back to us again ?—the wonde1 
ful clitfs, the glorious foaming sea, the 


skies of Cornwall. 
Mrs. 


lightsome air and sunny 
“Let’s go te Newquay exclaimed 
ditor and “T.ct’s got” 
From Malvern to Newquay is quite a step, 
with More 
as we decided that it would be rank impiety 
leave the district without 
thing of the Wve Valley. So 
were uy the sky 
but the 


er hoed. 


as thines vo, even a car. sO, 


to secing some 
next morning 
we betimes: 
it 


were dry, 


was clouded, 
Was none 


too warm, roads, so far 


ind the car running well, 


The Forest of Dean 
We flew 


through sleepy Ledbury, past 


Ross, and, in the wake of the chars-A-banc< 
on to the Wye road. Presently we were at 
Symond’s Yat, admiring the wonderful view 
of river and vale and wood. \ boatman 
offered to take us down the Wer nd back: 
that undoubtedly is the proper way of see 
ing the sights. But the dav was cold, with 
rain in the air, clouds on the hills—so on 
we went Skirting Monmouth, we entered 


the little known but beautiful Forest of 


Dean—and had lunch in one of the en- 
chanted lades, \nd then il ‘ e or to 
rain... . Up hill and down dale, 
to Gloucester. We explored ite wonder 


Cathedral, through the crypt where of old 
the pilgrims tarried, admired the great win 
dow, and sympathized with poor old Cron 
well, for the hundredth time, for having to 
take the blame for whatever statues were 
mutilated. 

Gloucester is well worthy of a longer stay, 
but we felt we must on and on—and on 
to the Bristol road we found ourselves 
Somehow the idea of spending a night in 
3ristol did not appeal very much, and when 
a branch road proclaimed the way to Bat 
we along tt 

We found by the time we reached Bat! 
we had exceeded the hundred-mile limit 
the dav, so ratefully epted th 
ancient city’s hospitality and = staved 
night. 

Rain! 

Need I say that it rained all night 
hard? But in the morning it had ceas 
and on we went to Glastonbury. Who 
pass through Glastonbury wit i ng 
the Abbey once igain Wi ( 
last visit that the excav: h een 
carried still farther, and, in addition 
other treasures, some portions of the ancien 
paving were revealed. The Chris 
tian temple in [england I e of haur 
ing memories is Glastonbury nd when a 
last we stood at the ctual burial place 
King Arthur we felt we were on | 
eround indeed. 

The rain came on We passed the 
fated Sedge Moor, where Monmouth foug 
and lost: on into Taunt \ 1 : 
lowers paid the penal for his ill-luck. The 
rain, was, if possible, coming down harde 
as we made tor Devon But by this 
we were used to it At Bath we | 
windscreen wiper, and h the | 
and side screens, we were as snug and co 
fortable in h car 2 on dl n 
where. The good old cat 
mind it cither So, greatly daring, we t 
a short cut to avoid the narrow streets 
Exeter We made through Tiverton 
Crediton. Mrs. Editor was driving just then, 
and we turned off the main road to a nar 
lane of ill promise ind then a mighty h 


“She'll never do it!’ 


I. ditor. ‘It's all ht,” | reassured he 
and right it was: through the most twisty, 
narrow, winding road ith the mud squu 
ing under the wheels, an idden turns in 
the road revealing appalling gradients ahe. 
and steep tts on the side Rain—rain 
d—hil! Wists—turns—and the most 


= 
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elorious views hiding themselves in the 


ve ist: S ch Is a er vonshire lane on a wet 
io \t last we reached Okehampton, nearly 
vere thousand feet up on the moors—and more 
rrents of rain all night. 

aN Now a strange thing happened : no soone 
we left Okehampton than the rain 
va ased, | louds began to move, odd sunbeams 
se ly felt their wav in the gloom. Over the 
hen ¢ ast and wondertul desolation of Bodmin 
sath Moor we sped until the road said “ New 


vay.” And then betore ever a sight of the 
1ught a taste of the wonderful ai 


the Cornish coast, We 


lighter, 


er, claddet \nd presently we were 
t] nning along the front at Newquay into 
sunshine, the clear air, the unclouded 
es 
ie The Clear Air of Cornwall 
a Somehow there is no place like Newquay. 
lan has done his best to spoil the place ; 
Hing “town-plinning ” is disgraceful, the sea 
hidden awav wherever possible DV ugly 
iges, the “promenade” is deplor- 
the worst that the local authorities 
= n s sull lett the place unspoilt. The 
‘ s e sands, the seca—and, above all, the 
: eilous air. One can be good at New 
can think clearly, walk lightly, sleep 
ley and eat as much Cornish cream as 
e likes The glorious sun in an un 
led sky, invigorating air straight from 
e¢ Atiantic, t ean waves and awe- 
oht tls, and the place uncrowded : it is 
I all to come for a June holiday in 
yquay, and ones past tribulations are 
( ten, one’s t bles vanished with the 


Between the Kuts 
\ week al Nev 


the day ot departure arrived, and 


passed all too 


\ Y enough we packed our trunks 
ok Goved up the lithe car. One thing only 
Were prepared to part with without re 

t—the hard, | ess roads ot the West. 
en nwall, Dx on e, Somerset, Dorset, 
tse Tour counties are perpetually engaged 
Nan ignoble Conspiracy as to which shall 

esent the worst road surface. It is not for 


BETWEEN OURSELVES 


me to say which takes the award; the 
Cornish roads, perhaps, are not so bad as 
they might be; 


they are sometimes winding 
and narrow and very hilly, but the surface 
is hard and strong. In Devonshire the earth 
is red and the hills are steep, but the local 
where the ruts 
threaten to become pit-holes, sometimes try 
This they do by 
throwing heaps of granite right across the 
down at leisure. The 
consequence is that every now and then on 
rutted road and 
an upheaval of flints—with woeful effects on 
It never occurs to rus- 
tic simplicity to mend one side of the road 


authorities, in places 


to make up the roads. 


way and rolling it 


leaves the descends upon 


one’s poor machine. 


at one time, as is usually done in civilized 
parts! 


In Historic Winchester 

However, enough about roads We 
reached hospitable little Taunton the same 
day as leaving Newquay, and next night put 
historic Winchester. Once again we 
that wonderful old Cathedral, and 
this time had the good fortune to ascend the 
tower, viewing the peal of bells and look 
ing up in awe at the old oak timbers that 


up at 


viewed 


William the Conqueror rather unwillingly 
presented for the roofing of the Cathedral. 


From Winchester we went to ! 


Brighton ! 
Certainly it is coming from one world to 
another, but the transition is possible in a 
car, and, by way of excuse, one must plead 
macnificent drive over the 
Winchester downs through Petersfield, Mid 
hurst, by the South Downs, Steyning, 
Poynings, into the noisy Lon- 


don-by-Sea by an unfrequented route. 


that it is a 


Bramber, and 
rain, and sun 
hills and 


it makes a holiday to remember. 


\ thonsand miles of road, 


through Nature's dales 


“Come 


west must, after all, be my plaint—and you 
that have holidays still to come prepare to 


have the 
Cornish 
anything 


enjoy them now; for myself, I 


lingering memories of June and the 
and am_ ready _ for 


coast, once 


again, 
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Afraid of Marriage 
WONDER if 
women of to-day are really afraid of 
marriage ? 

I have received a letter from a 
correspondent which is as follows, and | 
give it in full because it suggests a most 
interesting rather a_ perplexing 
problem : 


and 


many young men 


woman 


“IT am nearly thirty and have seen a good 
deal of life, but I cannot make up my mind 
about marriage. I am very fond of a man who 
is anxious that we should marry, but as | can 
not honestly tell him that my love will endure 
through the years, I feel I ought to refuse his 
offer. I have seen so many marriages begin 
happily and end unhappily. People are apt 
to say of an unhappy couple that they were 
never suited to each other, that they could 
never have been in love, and so on. But the 
tragedy to me is that thev were in love, that 
they had high hopes of happiness, that for a 
time they were actually happy. Then comes the 
moment or the hour when one or the other finds 
that love has gone, that there is a greater at- 
traction outside the marriage bond. That is 
what I am afraid may happen to me. I cannot 
know that the love which is sufficient for me 
now will be sufficient for me in five or ten years’ 


time. I do not want to make a mess of mar 
riage, but when one realizes that every mar 
riage which ends in the divorce court or in 


separation probably began happily, is it not 
enough to make one afraid? I feel that this is 
a question which has never really been faced 
It seems to me that we rather dodge it, and | 
should so much like your candid opinion.” 

Of the break-up of so 
marriages is a disturbing fact. But | 
know that it points to a greater number of 
unhappy marriages. I am inclined 
tothink it is simply that men and wémen 
fear publicity less than did their mothers 
and fathers. Years the disad 
vantages of the divorced were so conside: 


course, many 


don’t 


rather 


ago social 
able that they acted as a deterrent to many 
who otherwise would like to ended 
married life. But the toleration 
extended to the divorced is so great that 
many, alas, are only too eager to take the 
facilities provided for getting rid of their 
marriage partner. such circumstances 
the number of unhappy marriages disclosed 
to the public must be larger than before, but 


have 


their now 


Afraid of Marriage—Playing the 
Game—Futile Love-making 


By Barbara Dane 


it does not prove that actually there are 
more unhappy marriages. 

If you ask me about the enduring powers 
of love, I can only ask you what you mean 
by love. I should doubt very much if any 
man or woman can be held to be absolutely 
immune from the temptation to seek diver- 
sion from marriage, and it is certain that 
the passionate ecstasy of the first few years 
of marriage rarely lasts. I believe that it 
is replaced by something better, and that 
the love of home and children, the joyous 
companionship of daily life, the sharing o! 
sorrows and happinesses, of all the burdens 
of existence together forms a tie between 
a husband and wife which is greater than 
the tie of emotional delight. Whether you 
keep these precious treasures or lose them 
is a matter for 
responsible. The woman who knows some- 
thing of the values of life, of its obligations, 
as well as its opportunities, and who has 
any sense of proportion at all, knows that 
the life built up together by a husband and 


which you yourself are 


wife is infinitely more precious than a 
“love” from outside which may be offered 
her years after marriage. If you concen- 
trate on this aspect of married life and 


forget to ask yourself if love endures you 


may well marry. But no woman should 
marry if she has any feeling at the back 
of her mind that her marriage may, after 


all, prove to be only a temporary union. 


Futile Love-making 

“Baftled * sends me a rather pitiful little 
letter 
again 
making 
“There is always an obstacle of one sort or 
another,” the man is 
fickle, untrue, trifling with me, or someone 


in which she savs that over and ovet 
] had 


she has 
does 


expel ience of love- 


which not end in marriage. 


she adds, “or else 
interferes.” 

It is difficult to reply to such a letter 
almost nothing of the writer. 
lacking reserve, attract 
easily the attentions of men who are bent 
though | do not imagine that 


knowing 


Some women, too 


on amusement 


the easy type of 


my correspondent is of 
womanhood which invites flirtation. But | 
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Hopp 
Motherhood A 


} THE mother who is able to give to her baby the inestimable benefits 4 


R of maternal nursing realises to the full the joys of happy motherhood. 
ah She also realises that by giving her child his natural birthright she is 


laying the best foundation for a successful future. Q 
At such a time mothers need special nourishment, for an ill-nourished mother means an f\ 
ill-nourished baby. 


Thousands of mothers have proved that when “*Ovaltine” is taken, the maternal milk , 
is ample in quantity and rich in quality. Baby receives the food which will make him { 


strong and healthy and the mother is given strength and vitality. 


“Ovaltine” is the easily digested, delightfully flavoured food-beverage, which contains \ 
the concentrated food-elements extracted from creamy milk, eggs and malt. 4 


OVALTINE 


x 


ss 
FOOD BEVERAGE 


Enables Mothers to Breast Feed their Babies “4¢ 


One cup of ‘* Ovaltine contains more nourishment { 
y, than 7 cups of cocoa, 12 cups of beef extract, or 3 eggs. J AN i 
y Sold by all Chemists at 1/6, 2/6, and 4/6; 4 
A It is economical to purchase the larger size tin 
A. WANDER, Ltd. LONDON, 6&.C.1 
OVALTINE OVALTINE 
RUSKS CHOCOLATE 


More appetising, easily 
digested and much more 
nourishing than ordi- 
adry rusks or biscuits. 


Price 1/6 & 2/6 per un. 


~ Children- and adults | 
“too — will enjoy this 
most delicious and very 
nourishing food-sweet. 


Price 3d, & 1 / per racket, 
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Is good weather bad 
for your complexion? | 


Many people find that good weather is bad for _ || 
Y peoj | 


the complexion. “Too much exposure to the sun 
and wind brings freckles, sunburn and roughness 
—unless you help your skin to keep healthy with 


Mercolized Wax. 


Pure Mercolized Wax does more than remove 
Summer's blemishes—it prevents them. Gently mas 
saged in at night, it imperceptibly dissolves away the 
particles of old, tired, discoloured skin that would 
choke the new healthy skin which is growing under 
neath, That is why she who uses Mercolized Wax 
seems to have a new complexion every morning. ‘Try 
it yourself and see. 


Get a trial 2/- jar to-dav at anv chemist. 


MERCOLIZED WAX 


BELGRAVE 
CHOCOLATE 


A refined choco- 


late for refined 
tastes,Belgrave is 
“perfectly plain, 
plainly perfect.” 
Get a packet 


to-day. 
1/- 
per 


cake 
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think a middle-aged woman should be 
areful not to give any impression, howeve1 


sent her motives, that she takes love- 


making in anything but a serious manner. 
What is understandable in a young girl is 
unforgivable in an older woman, 
hom a man naturally expects has a wide 
xperience of life. No man who ever really 
red for a Woman Was ever thrust away by 
atural, delicate reserve of manner, and 
ps my correspondent may thought 
sly and unwillingly have given a wrong 
ession of herself. It is a tragic story, 
ndeed, I know there are many fine 
men who attract men but who have neve1 
ed. Without knowing such women 
ell indeed s almost impossible to 
fer any explanation of the fact that such 
tractions do not end in marriage. 


Playing the Game 
You are not playing the game, “ Mary 
G.” I do not wonder that your husband 
sents the fact that vou break appointments 
him to keep more amusing appoint- 
nts suggested in the meantime. How- 
er tolerant and acquiescent a husband 
be, vou owe him exactly the same 
itesy and consideration you give to any 
friends. Modern life is far too full 
roken engagements, and I detest the 
titude of the woman who accepts an invita 
nwith the mental reservation that if she 


tsa more amusing invitation later on she 
ept it. If vou promise vour husband 

nd an evening at home with him vou 

to regard the arrangement as bindine 
would a promise to dine out with 

Id triend. And no decent woman would 

e to entertain a man on an evening 
h she had promise 1 to devote to hei 
and. You must forgive me if I take a 
her strong view on this question, but 1] 


so greatly dishke to see women not play 


t 
the game Modern marriage gives both 
and and wife so many opportunities for 
timate freedom that it is distressing to 


that it is only outside the home that 
romise 1s revarded as sacred. Surely vou 
hot regard an evening’s frivolity as suff 
mpensation for the loss of respect 


Lvour husband must feel when he sees 


lightly you regard your given word ? 
The Best Game for Women 
- am asked which is the best came for 
Well) mv own preference is fot 
an elderly Who has n 
\- 
on 1 exercis hfe might b 
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better suited by golf, which need not be 
strenuous, as tennis, if played seriously, 
must always be 


Platonic Friendships 

This is an old question, and | am afraid 
it can be answered only in the old way. 
Friendships remain platonic just so long 
as both the man and woman desire them 
to be—and no longer. I do not think that 
two unattached young people are likely to 
remain great friends for long without con- 
sciousness on one side or the other of a 
more powerful attraction than friendship. 
But there are many circumstances in which 
mien and women can be very dear friends, 
and be the better for such friendships. 


The Sense of Clothes 

“E, B.” has been told by friends that she 
ought to dress better. She writes to me: 
“Tt is rather important that I should dress 
well, as my husband occupies a public posi 
tion, and we entertain and are entertained 
a great deal. The difficulty is that I have 
no sense of clothes. I am not really inter- 
ested in dress, and although I spend a good 
deal on my wardrobe I never look as well 
turned out as most women I know. [I wish 
vou could give me a few hints.’ Well, I 
am a great believer in a one-colour scheme 


for women who are a little doubtful 


about 
their clothes. If, for instance, brown is a 
colour which suits my correspondent I sug- 
gest that she should stick to it. There are 
<o many charming shades of brown that 
plenty of variety can be had, and vet the 
unpleasing effect of colours that do not 
harmonize will be avoided. I think, too, 
that perhaps this perplexed woman would 


{ress better if she wore dresses and coats 


) loaks instead ot s and skirts and 
jumpers Unless one is verv careful in the 
hoice of jumpers it is easy to look leppv ” 
and untidy, and this is specially true of 
middle-aged women \ really clever dress 


maker who takes a personal interest in eaci 
of her clients is of amazing help to the 
woman who does not know how to make 


the best of herself. 


The Use of Slang 


\ girl who has just left school asks me 


if I think her parents are re nable in 
correcting her when she uses slang. I am 
ail we all use slan “Aw lv’ before 

n has be mie | 


| 


| 
i| 
| 
| 
| 
If it were pussible to us all to speak freely ‘ 
and easily without the use f slang, how : 


THE QUIVER 


much more attractive it would be. 
all offend. 
excessive in her use of slang. It is really 
very wearying to hear “It was a pertect 
scream” every two or three minutes. 
Chesterton once pointed out that the man 
who first used the expression “It leaves 
me cold” hit on an extraordinarily vivid 
phrase. Its abuse, however, has made it 
now nothing but a stereotyped remark that 
jars when heard. Years ago when someone 
described a good thing or time or person 
as “ripping,” the word struck us as_pic- 
turesque. But constant use soon robbed it 
of its expressiveness. There is_ really 
nothing more vivid than carefully used 
plain English, and slang, if it must be 
used, should be used with discretion. Some 
girls, Ll am afraid, use slang in the spirit 
of pose, and it is quite understandable that 
their parents should be irritated. If you 
must use slang, my dear girl, why not be 
original, and invent some new words and 
expressions? After all, someone must do it. 


But we 
Perhaps my correspondent is 


Being a Good Hostess 

The great art of being a hostess, “Ellen,” 
is to give your guests a sense of freedom. 
I have often found it hard work being a 
guest. [t is especially important, I think, 
to leave people alone in the morning. Most 
of us are busy folk for the two or three 
hours that follow breakfast, and it is rather 
pleasant on a visit to be able to relax and 
begin the day quietly instead of being 
obliged to rush round first thing. Do not 
make too many plans before the arrival 
of your guest; it is rather annoying for a 
guest to find that all kinds of invitations 
have been accepted on her behalf, that she 
has to meet people in whom she is not 
interested, and so on. And don’t make the 
unforgivable mistake of telling your guest 
“not to bother about clothes,’ and then take 
her to a party where everyone is fashionably 
dressed, If your friend breakfasts in bed, 
order an extra copy of your newspaper so 
that she can see the news with her tea; 
and if she assures you that she likes nothing 
in the morning but tea and toast, don’t 


by 


send up eggs, which she will feel bound 4 
eat against her inclination. Respect for th 
personal freedom and preterences of other: 
is really the secret of being a successful 
hostess. I agree with you that equally there 
is an art in being a successful guest; but 


that is anothet story, 


The Only Child 


I am not a great lover of boarding 
schools, “C. E. V.,” for it always scems t 
me that both mother and children lox 
something if the children are away th 
greater part of the year. I am a great 


believer, however, in university education 
both for young men and women. Th 
character is more or less formed at 
eighteen, and three years at Oxford o 
Cambridge is a splendid training foi 


sexes. But in the more impressionable earl 
years it seems to me to be a great pity that 
children 
parents. 


should be separated from th 


Even though your child is an only 
child I should say, “Keep her at home.’ 
Surely it you t 
invite other children to stay with you du 
ing the holidays so that little on 
would have some companionship? If y 

really think that she ought to be more will 
young people, why not send her to school a 


would be possible for 


your 


a weekly boarder, and have her home du 
ing the week-ends? Lasting endshiy 


between parents and children are 
not in 
carly years; 


forme) 


late adolescence, but during 
and children deprived of 
and 
and mothe 
find it difficult to establis! 


more intimate relationship later on. | dot 


love and sympathy understanding 
both father 


sometimes 


While in ther teen 


want, however, to be dogmatic on the 
ject, as I know that many people hold view: 
which are the exact opposite to mine, al 
of course, where parents are in India ¢ 
other foreign stations it is cssential 
the children should be sent home. In su 
cases there is no choice. But in vour own 
case you are able to make a choice, and | 
advise you to keep vour little girl with 

as much as possible until shi consid 


ably older than six 


Is at picoent, 


, 
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Holidays worth spending are worth saving 


There are two ways of spending your holiday. The one, the 
unsafe way, is to trust to your hazy recollections ; another, 
the safe and easier way, is to use a “ Kodak.” A ‘‘ Kodak” 
preserves for you in picture form the glorious scenes, the fun, 
the people, the places and all that makes a holiday worth 
while. Take a “Kodak” with you this year. 


Happy people, pleasant places : 
record them with your 


Ask your nearest Kodak dealer Have you seen the Kodak Magazine’? 
to show you the latest models. Price 2d. monthly, 3/- a year post free 


“What is a Kodak"? Don't imagine that ever y small camera is a” Kodak The word 
is the exclusive property and trade mark of the Kodak Company, and cannot lawfully be used 
de scribe products not made or supplied by them {nd don't imagine that every ft that wil / 
dak” is a Kodak Film--every film made by the Kodak Compar 
carton and on the end of the spw “K 
mpany and ¢ whody « look for 


Kodak Ltd., Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


od 
th ian Kodak 
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Little scamp! Just about 
to finish off the jar—but 
—can you blame him? 
Youngsters are all the 
same. ‘They love the 
fresh fruit flavour of 
HARTLEY'S Jams—it’s 


good for them, too! 


FRESH-GATHERED FRUIT 


A 
PURE WHITE SUGAR 


HARTLEY'S Jams 
and \larmalade make 
an uresistible appeal to 
the palate. Their won- 
derful popularity is due. 
not only to the tempt- 
ing flavour of fresh- 
gathered fruit, but the 


knowledge that each 
Jar will be as good as 
the last one—HART- 
LEY’S Jams and Mar- 
malade are made in the 
Fresh Fruit Season, and 
are always consistent in 
flavour 


A Gwarantee of Purity is on every jar. 


Jams & Marmalade 
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Psychology 


HERE are boarding-houses and board- 

ing-houses. Probably everyone accus- 

tomed to travelling has, at some time 
or other, had the unfortunate experience of 
} saying in a badly-run “guest-house,” and 
as registered a vow never to return within 
ts portals. 
To achieve success as a boarding-house 
sceper needs infinite tact, patience, under- 
sanding and an absolute knowledge of all 
hat appertains to running a large house 
nd making guests feel at home. The pro- 
prietor or manageress who remembers 
guests’ little peculiarities or idiosyncrasies, 
ind who takes a personal interest in the 
vell-being of visitors, is always popular, and 
anbe sure of recommendation. Most people 
appreciate attention, and in no line of busi- 
ness is there so much scope for being pleasant 
is in running a private hotel! Personal 
harm and a sympathetic manner are quite 
‘s important as a business head, and the 
ost successful managers of pensions are 
usually men and women who not only know 
the business side of buying and catering to 


the best advantage, but are those who really 
aderstand human nature. 


\ boarding-house is a much more sociable 
stablishment than an ordinary hotel, hence 
he necessity for that 
laf as possible of the same social standing. 
\ certain amount of 
ilways exist human beings are 
gathered together, and for this reason the 
proprietor who personal recom- 
mendation rather than promiscuous adver- 
isement is more likely to avoid unpleasant 
ittle “contretemps” among guests. 


seeing guests are as 


( lass will 


snobbery 
where 


relies on 


Alas for the man or woman who starts 
i boarding-house without experience in buy- 
ng and catering! Undoubtedly the best way 
to learn the science of housekeeping on a 
irge scale is to offer one’s services to a 
manageress. There are many classes 
lor cooks, housekeepers 


, ete., held at various 
hools of 


and innuemet 
heen written on the subject, 
nothing 


domestic SCTCRCEe, 
ble books have 
it there js 
actical experience 
lousekeener. 


like a few months’ 


under competent 


Aiter all, there is no use in 
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oarding-House 


By 
One who has Lived 
in Them 


giving instructions to others if one cannot 
carry them out oneself. Servants very soon 
find out that a manageress or proprietor is 
incompetent and they act accordingly. 
Then, too, there is always a risk in a busy 
season of servants suddenly leaving one in 
the lurch, and if the cannot 
“turn-to” and lend a hand things are apt 
to get into a muddle, so it is just as well 
to be prepared. 

Honesty and cleanliness are just as im- 
portant as efliciency. A few of us have 
probably stayed in pensions where (sad to 
relate) the only way to keep our belongings 
was to lock them up! 


propt ietot 


Possibly “hankies” 
disappeared, or small, insignificant trifles, 
irritating when 
missed, as it is generally difficult to make a 
fuss about theit The strictest 
eration into references should be 


engaging any establishment 


which are all the more 
investi- 
made when 
stall. 
Some of the best servants, parti 


loss. 


ularly the 
waiter class, come from the Continent, prob- 
ably because domestic work is not so much 
despised on the Continent as here, and is 
looked upon over there as a recognized call- 
ing by the working classes, and partly be- 
cause domestk 
The trained 
running his 


work is learnt thoroughly. 


ex-Service man, however, is 


Continental neighbour very 


close since the war. Tommy has had to 


undertake a good manv “domestic” jobs 


during his wat service, and certain! seems 
to have profited thereby, to judge by em- 
ployers who have taken him on vaiter, 
sculleryman, cook, or “butler-parlourman.” 


In a small pension the combination of “man 


and wife” answers excellently. 


There are so many liitle thines which add 
to the enjoyment of guests in a_ pension. 
Who, for example, wants to stay in a chilly 
house with inadequate firing and comfort 
less chairs and settees? Central heating is 
far cheaper for the proprietor, and what a 
ditference it makes to a house in winter 
time! Where there is central heating there 
is no need to play “animal grab” for the 
most comfortable arm-chair near the fire, nor 


to hurry over meals in order to get back t 
a warm sitting-room. The stuffy establish 


f 
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QUIVER 


ment “without a breath of air” in summer 
is just as bad as the chilly one in winter. 
There is no doubt that in summer the 
boarding-house with a small garden has a 
great advantage over one that is situated in 
a street without either private or residential 
gardens, particularly where young 
are catered for; tea out of doors has many 
attractions, and if the garden 
tennis-court is always a great “draw.” 
Again, small social entertainments, such 
whist ping-pong, tennis 
tournaments, small dances and concerts are 


people 


allows, a 


drives, 


greatly appreciated, especially in pensions 
which rely on holiday custom. 
are “on holiday” 


Those who 
want to be amused with as 
little cost and trouble as possible, and enter- 
tainments are a splendid wav of introducing 
guests to one another. In some pl ivate hotels 
a special room is set apart for entertaining 
and games, large enough for dancing. If only 
more proprictors would realize the necessity 
for keeping a few table-games, and possibly 
a gramophone, for use of the visitors! A 
billiard-room, too, is a great asset. 

Many proprietors argue that all this costs 
money. So it does, and there is certainly 
nothing so irritating as to be charged extra 
tor games and entertainments, but no one 
minds paying a little more per week on theit 
pension tariff. “Pension terms” should be 
and cover all 
attendance, lighting and games. So 


inclusive ought lo 


meals, 
many 
people who are obliged to live in boarding 
houses have fixed incomes, and consequently 
like to know exactly what thev have to pay 
out each week. 

Coffee atte: 
proprictot 


lunch and dinner costs the 
little extra, and is greatly 
appreciated it included without extra charge. 
Many of the Continental pensions make a 


point of serving breakfast in bedrooms, if 


very 


desired, and it is a good plan \s a matter 
of fact, from the proprictors point of view, 
it is cheaper than serving breakfast in the 
dining-room, as people who breakfast in bed 
usually take light meals, since obviously 
they have not the advantage of the 
fiser” and had no 


“early 


have 


exercise betore 


breakfast. 


The habit of serving “afternoon tea” at 


one specific time and no other is very tire 
ome to or motorists, Tt should be 

red at any teasonable time in the after 
Hoon, sa that ouest their own con 
enichee 


men, tor example, like 


ap affteimoon rest, and an early cup of tea 


Some boarding-houses cater especially for 
families, and the most successful of these 
pay special attention to childrens needs, 
proper nursery meals being given; garaging 
cars and motor-cycles, housing pets; and 
arrange special tariffs for maid: and chauf- 
feurs. Other types, notably those in the 
most thickly populated districts of large 
towns, cater especially for the worker, In 
these lower terms are naturally demanded 
for “breakfast and dinner” and “full board 
on Sundays.” And here a hint. The bus 
worker is generally too rushed to find time 
for more than a light lunch in the midcle ot 
the day, and therefore wants a good whole- 
some meal at night. 

The hostel when it is 
well run, is a splendid advantage for the 
“bachelor” 


boar ding house, 


woman alone in a large city 
Many of tnese hostels provide tacilities for 
and mending, and_ boarders 
furnish thei 
as they like. A 

is provided in 
each room with a boiling ring. As a rule, 


home laundry 
are allowed in some cases to 
rooms” 


own “bed-sittine 


penny in-the-slot gas-stove 
there is a special room which can be hired by 
the “pensionnaires”” when they desire to en 
tertain their friends for the evening and do 
not wish to use the public rooms. 
Undoubtedly the 
is the more profit: there 


larger a boarding-house 
will be, since in all 
catering it is after the first twenty or thirty 


that saving on food can be made. Small 
establishments are much less anxiety, but if 
eood value for money is given the proprietor 
cannot expect to make large profits. 
There are two sides to every business un 
dertaking—the man who buys and the man 
who sells, and there are unprincipled and 
irritating guests well as bad boarding 


How 


books rooms and neve 


houses. guest who 
Again, the 


who descends with innumerable pack 


annoying the 

' 
arrives 
lady 
and other impedimenta, 


ages, boxes, pel 


and desires to have them all placed in het 
room ! 


There is the perpetual “grouser,” th 
worst trial 
keepel! 


who spills cigarett 


enfant terrible, and one ot the 
ot the 
the Inconside rate 


hara-sed boarding house 


guest 
ash over 


everything, leaves things about, 


and whose bedroom is never tidy no matte! 
time ina week the maids clean 
uw! 

In fact ‘ ‘ r proprietor, th 
best advice tha niained in the usetu 
little maxim, nto others as you would 
they should do unte you 


Is a great boon 


ly tor 
these 
leeds, 
aging 
and 
hauf- 
1 the 
large 
In 
inded 
board 
busy 
time 
le ol 
hole- 


it is 
r the 
city, 
$ tor 
rde1 
thei! 

A 
d in 
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ed by 
en 
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oust 
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The Ideal Holiday 
Breakfast 


Supper, too, is a delicious, appetizing, satisfying 
meal very quickly and easily prepared when 
you serve Puffed Rice or Puffed Wheat. Neither 
needs to be cooked. Serve each just as it is 
with sugar and cream, milk or fresh fruit. 


Ten times as digestible as bread, one hundred 
times as delicious, Pulfed Rice and Puffed Wheat 
are highly nourishing, yet never heavy; dairty 
yet satisfying, sweet yet not cloying. The 
wonderful gun-cooking sets free their remark- 
able flavour and food value. For mother they 
mean the solution of the holiday cookirg 
problem, for daddy a welcome change, for the 
kiddies a delightful fairy-food brim full of energy. 


For breakfast, luncheon or supper, serve the 


Puffed Puffed 
Wheat Rice 


Both Guaranteed y Any Grocer sells 
tuaker Oats Ltd. both by the Packet, 


¢ 
— 
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FOODS SHOT FROM GUNS ‘ 
= 
th 
rial 
el 
the 


HOWTO 
MAKE DELIcious 


DRINKING CHOCOLATE 


WITH BOURNVILLE Cocoa 


FOR A LARGE CUP PUT INTO 


MINUTE. WHISK AND 
SERVE HOT, 


SAUCEPAN A LEVEL DESSERT. 
SPOONFUL OF COCOA WITH AN 
EQUAL AMOUNT OF SUGAR (oR 
2 MORE TO TASTE) WITH HALF A 
CUP OF WATER. WHEN BOILING 


% ADD HALF A CUP OF COLD 
MADE BY MILK. BOILAGAIN FOR ONE 


CADBURY 


A 


VICE-ADMIKAL SIR LIONEL HALSEY says:—"/ have 


The ‘ARRTHUSA’ Training Ship 


and THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES 


URGENTLY NEED £12,000 


(lhe Balance ot £ 25,000) 
To liquidate a debt of £9,500 and to provide for maintenance 
ee have been sent tothe Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. 
9.000 Toys have been trained for Civil Employment and 
Hundreds have e grated to the Briti-h Domini 
1,3 Lovs and Girls now being maintained. 

Articles for Sales of Work will always be welcome. 
Javors—THHIR MAIBSTIES THE KING AND QUEBN, 
Prestaeni—U. RU TUE PRINCK OF WALKS. 
Chatrman and 1. MALDEN, Eso., MLA 
Deputy-Chairman—¥. H. CLAYTON, ESQ. 

Chatman of Shif Committee—UNOWSON F. Devitt. EsQ 
Foint Secretartes—H. BRISTOW WALLEN and 
ILRNRY G. COPELAND. 

toed 06 made lo an sent 


CAeguers, 
The Shaltesbury Homes & ‘Arethusa’ Training Ship 
164 Shaltesbury Avenue - London, W.C.2, 


IMPERIAL HOTEL: 
LONDON} 
1000 Rooms fitted H.& C. Water. 9 


Bath and Breakiast from ... 


” 
Pylitna” Powders 
harmless) taken in a little warin 
milk or water remove the causes 
& speedily cure or prevent attack 
(Lond ): Act far more guuckly 
anae (Aan usual trearnent, 
OF all Chemists or Pylitna, Farringdon 
are caused by mternal dis Rd., London, E.C., 
orders which cannot be 29 and 5/- box, 
corrected by external se. The Cost is nothing fora Cure, and 
mecdie they Cure, 


C. BRANDAUER & CO.'S 
CIRCULAR - POINTED PENS 


SEVEN PRIZE 
MEDALS. 


These Series of 


Smoothly asa 
Lead Pencil— 
Neither Scratch 
nor Spurt, the 
points being rounded 
by Special Process. 


‘Assorted Sample Boxes 9d., to 
be obtained from all Stationers. 


tf out of Stock, send 104d. in Stamps direct 
to the Works, Birmingham. 


Pens Write as | 


Whether you are proposing to 
spend your holiday at hotel, 
boarding house or furnished 
flat, you will find PRICE’S 
NIGHT LIGHTS ideal for 
use in unfamiliar surround- 
ings. Safe, steady-burning and 
economical, pack a box or two 
of Night Lights with your 
luggage. 

copy of an tuteresting booklet 

“A Trip to Night Light Town” 

wtll be sent tree on request to 


Price's Patent Candle Company 
Lid., Battersea, S.W.11. 
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REALLY GROWS 


A user from Chathill, writes :— 
which I am delighted. I have only used one box 


ing its own rich colour and lustre. 


G. W. HARRISON, M.P.S., Hair 


“Can you send me a box of your ‘Hair Growth’ with 


my hair has ceased falling out and is rapidly regain- 


IN ALUMINIUM BOXES y DIRECT FROM 
/ Speclalist, READING 


and 


THE NAME HARRISON IS BEHIND IT. 


A HEALTHY, 


QOURNVILLE 
Coco 
dn your Woliday | 
| 
” 
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(> All| 


N 
N 


Conducted 
Mrs.George St 


by 
urgeon 


Disappointed Children 
Y DEAR READERS,—The first re 
sponse to my appeal for the Chil 


dren’s Country Holidays Fund has 


not been as generous as I had hoped, and 


unless considerably more money comes in 
we shall have a vety small QUIVER party to 
ur credit on the day of departure in 
\ugust. By now no doubt several readers 


ive already had their summer holiday. 
Wil they try to realize what it means to 
spend every one of the three hundred and 
sixty-five days of the vear in a lose and 
rowded city? And will 


about to pack up and go away try to arrange 


those who are 


that a London slum child shall play and 
dream by sea or river at the same time 

fi secures a tortnight, but the smallest sum 
secures something. There are bovs and 
gitls—numbers of them—still suspense ; 
at the eleventh hour we must give them the 
joyful news that they too can go 


A Hundred and Fifty Years Ago 


I am reading a most entertaining book 


which has just been published——“ The Diary 
oa Country Parson: The Rev. James 
Woodforde, 1758-1781." edited by John 


Beresford (Oxford niversity Press). As a 
day-to-day picture of country life in’ En: 
land 150 years 


ago it is probably unique, 
and the light that it 
events, Customs and | 
teresting. Our rather 
standards are 


throws current 
ices is extremely in 
modest labour-savine 
somewhat 


appalled by the 
vanety and number ot 


dishes reeled oft by 


HE NEW ARmMy 


> 


OF HELPERS 


Contributions for funds should be sent 
to Mrs. George Sturgeon, The Quiver 
Office, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4, 
cheques made payable to Cassell & Co., 
Ltd. In the case of parcels of all kinds, 
please write to Mrs. Sturgeon for an 
address to which to send them. 


the diarist: a quite ordinary repast consists 
common Fish, a Leg of Mutton 
rosted and a_ baked Pudding the first 
Course; and a rost Duck, a Meat Pye, Egg 
and Tarts the second,” while “a very ele- 


a large 


of “sone 


dinner” comprises “part of 
Chine otf Mutton, Soup, a 
Pye, Puddings and Roots, etc. 
Second course, Pidgeons and Asparagus, a 
Fillet of Veal with Mushrooms and high 
Sauce with it, rosted Sweetbreads, hot Lob- 
, Apricot Tart and in the 
Pyramid of Syllabub, and Jellies.” Not to 
sperk of Dessert and Wines, It is amusing 
e to discover that the homely 


gant 
some 


Cod, a 
Chicken 


middle a 


Stel 


in another plac 
hash is at least 150 years old. 
This 


are Tew 


digression, but there 
more fascinating than to 
the daily life of plain people 
in the ancestral centuries, and I can re 
commend the Re\ James Woodforde as a 
delightful guide to those who are tempted 


is a culinary 
things 
reconstruct 


to stray into the past. The point I want 
to make, however, is this: a great deal of 
our interest in those days is due to thei 
ontrast with our own, and one of the chiet 
ditferences lies in the fact that then 
lite was the normal life, whereas now the lives 


village 


ist majority of the population are 


passed in the bustle and noise of ove 


crowded Cities. rhe scene has change: d 
entirely; the leisurely journey by coach and 


postchaise has given piace to the heated and 


hurried atmosphere of tube and train. The 


country is largely a place of escape from 


turmoil and ugliness 


Is deeply rooted 1n the english peo} le ora 


for a love of the open 


jumping-off ground for the young whose 
5 


eves are set on commerce and cimema. We 


think in terms cf towns, How complete has 
been the urban invasion was impressed upon 


me recently when 1 was told that in London 
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THE QUIVER 


alone to-day there are 800,000 girls and 
women employed in offices, shops and work- 
rooms, 


Women’s Work and Play 

The march of women from comfortable 
and protected obscurity into the workaday 
world with its thrills, its interests, but also 
its disappointments and its fatigues, is a 
story of endless wonder and_ speculation. 
Women are admittedly quick in their 
actions; they have been astoundingly quick 
in effecting their emancipation. In a sense 
they have been too quick; they have out 
stripped their organizations. 

The trouble nowadays is that our lives, 
like our cities, are so overcrowded and rest- 
less that there is hardly ever time to think; 
and we often feel vaguely dissatisfied be- 
cause we know that “we are swimming 


vigorously on the surface of things” and 
are borne struggling on the stream. We 
see the endless pageant of people and 
places passing us, and the very numbers 


haffie our senses and increase our feeling 
of impotence. But when I heard of the 
800,000 girl workers, I deliberately stopped 
think about them and delve below the 
mere fact of their existence. 

I know them, of course, in their working 
hours, serving behind counters o1 
transferring shorthand notes to the rathet 
nerve-racking typewriter, or stitching 
through the hours of daylight. I am not 
proclaiming work a bogy; I am convinced 
that it is a necessity. But there must be 
leisure well and contentedly spent. Work 
and play react one another their 
mutual advantage or disadvantage. With 
the conditions of work of the 800,000, us | 
have said, | have long been more or less 
familiar; but I have tried to picture them 
when the doors of shop, office and work 
room close behind them and they troop out 
into the streets. Where do they go? What 
do they do? 

Perhaps it is impertinent to follow them; 
but I am anxious to know what the city 
for whom they are working does for them, 
whether it itself for their happ! 
ness and welfare between dusk and dawn 
I find that numbers live in bed-sitting-rooms 
far from their places of work in the outlying 
suburbs where accommodation is compara 
tively cheap. Some are lonely. Some have 
their friends, perhaps their clubs, and there 


to 


shop 


on to 


concerns 


are cinemas, but bed-sitting-room existence 


Some 
live with their families, and nothing is hap 


is a cramped one in the long run. 


pier than happy family life; but there may 
be opposing interests, and again the girl 
may look for something beyond. As a mat 
ter of fact, it is not a matter of supposition. 
She zs looking for something, and what she 
seeks is obvious to anyone who knows anv- 
thing about modern girlhood and moderp 
conditions. 


The Blue Triangle Forward 


Movement 
Where at one time “movements” tended 
to foster a rather narrow and sectarian 


spirit, one meets nowadays a refreshingly 
broadminded eagerness for co-operation and 


service. Nowhere is this more evident than 
among the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation workers, whose history of nearly 
seventy years is one of constant usefulness, 


It would take too long to enumerate all 
the clubs, hostels, camps, corps, bureaux 
and branches that it has accumulated. I am 
more concerned for the moment with the 
great work which it is contemplating in the 
immediate future—the founding of a socia! 
centre in London adequate for the needs 
of the Soo,ooo girl and women workers. 

I had a very interesting talk with Miss 
Snelson, the director of the Blue Triangle 
Forward Movement, who told me that she 
had just returned from Austraiia, America 
and Canada, whose cities have long realized 
this necessity. In Melbourne, in Winnipeg, 
in Montreal, in New York there are splendid 
building 
of women and girls pass daily to secure 
not only rest, recreation and refreshment, 
but instruction and advice. From an Eng- 
lish girl recently returned from New York, 
where she held secretaria! posts, I heard of 
dressmaking lessons and other courses that 
had been open to her and of the general 
value of the centre. It is rather humiliating 
that London, greatest of cities, should have 
neglected obligation by 
others, but we are notoriously slow to take 
action and whole-hearted when we do “get 


s through whose doorways thousands 


recognized 


going,” so it is to be hoped that the 
V.W.C.A. scheme, now that it is fairly on 
its feet, will soon be crowned with success. 


Will You Walk into My Parlour? 

It is proposed that the centre shall be 
built in the neighbourhood of Oxford Circus, 
and that when completed it shall contain— 
A lounge where girls can meet their 

friends. 

A gymnasium and a swimming pool. 


\ health centre 
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THE CHILDREN’S HOLIDAYS. = 

School books have been put away, S| 
and bright and happy youngsters GS 
have returned home to enjoy them Sef 
selves. The fortunate ones are off os 
to the seaside and country. P| 
AS A THANKOFFE-RING for a happy 
home and in memory of childhood’s re 
days will you send a gift towards et 
helping those children who have no ie 
such home and whose CHILDHOOD ei 
IS BLASTED by harsh cruelty and us | 
neglect ? 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY 
FOR PREVENTION OF 
CRUELTY TO CHILDREN - 


has accomplished very much towards . 
removing the evils which have sur- 
rounded child-life in the past If 
this beneficent work is to be con 
tinued donations are urgently needed. 


Please respond to-day to ROBT. J. 
PARR, O.B.E., Director. 


The N.S.P.C.C., 
Victory House, Leicester Square, London, W.C.1. 
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movement, appreciate the * Corset of Hea'th 


HEALTH CO 


Healthy Women 


especially Nurses and Mothers, 
nust wear “healthy ” Corsets, an 
the * Natural Ease” Corset is the 


most healthy of all. livery wearer 
says so. While moulding the ficur 
to the most delicate lines of feminine 


grace, they vastlyimprove thehealth 


The CORSET oi HEALTH 


bs 1 Ihe Natura! Ease Corset, Style 2. 
AN . POST 

| \\ 8/11 PREE 

Complete with Special 
betachable Suspenders. 
\ Stocked ia all sizes 
from20 to030. Made 
finest quality Drill. 


| |), Qutsizes, 31 in. to 35in., 1/6 extra. 
' SPECIAL POINTS OF INTEKEST 
™ | No bones or steels to drag, hurt, or break. 
No lacing at the back. 
Made of strong, aurabie drill of finest 


guality, with special suspenders, detachable for washing purposes 
\ a laced at the sides with elastic Lacing to expand treely when 


breathing. 


It is tied with adjustabi 
table shoulder-str: 
Mt has a short (9-in ich 


busk In front which ensures a perfect shape 
@ is fastened at the top & bottom with non rusting Hooks & vest 


It can be easily washedat home, having nothing to rust or tarnish 


Health” Cor iaily recommended tor ladies w 


ancing, » &c., as there is nothing to hurt or 
Actresses w find wonderful assistance, as they 
adie them to breathe with perfect freedom nen, especially 
HOUSE Wives anc ose et 
ves and those emp oyed in occupations deman ling const 


wit 
They yield treely to 


every movement o! the » Denut 
ihe most convortl ee t giving beauty of figure are 
FOR YOURS TO-DAY, 


fa. Orders ana make payaba to— 
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Vim is sold in 
large and medium- 
sized canisters; 
also in handy 


Just the pressure of adamp 
cloth with the weight of 
your hand upon it 


Baking tins, bread tins, and all tin 
vessels look better when c'eaned regu- 
larly with Vim. Andtheir life is longer, 
for a bright surface repels rust. There 
is no heavy toi! with Vim; just gentle 
rubbing with a damp cloth, with the 
weight of the hand behind it. 


The reason why Vim is particularly good 
for tinware is that it cleans without 
wearing away the tin surface. Tor tin- 
ware is merely thin iron covered with 
a stil thinner coating of tin. Unless 
cleaned regularly it easily pits, and 
when rusting starts, holes soon appear. 


Sound reasons these for using Vim for 
cleaning metals; not only tins, but 
copper, brass, steel, electro-plate, door 
knobs, and all household ware. 


Vim cleans pots, pans, cutlery, crockery, baths 
and sinks, tiles and porcelain, lino and paint- 
work, glazed and enamelled surfaces, floors 
and tables, dishes, cooking vessels, cooking 
stoves, and all kitcken utensils. It removes 
rust, grime, grease, stains and tarnish from all 
firty surlaces, 
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A bright smile 
and the wash 
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Don’t let Headache 
Spoil your Pleasure. 


IVER picnics and other outdoor 

pleasure parties are naturally most 
popularat this season of the year. But 
oftentimes long exposure to the sun 
causes Headache, and other distressing 
Nerve Pains. 


No need to worry on 


wash-dav when the Don’t permit these maladies to mar your 
kiddies come home, as | Pleasure. Always carry a supply of 
Genaspri irst s 
RC senasprin tablets, and at the first sign of 

long as you use Persil. Headache take a couple of tablets in a 
You'll be all over smiles be- little water. They will calm your nerves, 
cause the washing will be | and relieve pain instantly and harmlessly. 


over and done with, the 
clothes beautifully clean and 
undamaged, hours ago. 
Washing only takes thirty- 
five minutes in all—five to 
get ready (your job) and thirty 
to wash (Persil’s job). Could 
anything be simpler ? 


In 3)d. and 54d. Packets 


GENASPRIN 


That is why your doctor pres:ribes 
Genasprin— in preference to all ordinary 
brands of aspirin. 


You will find Genasprin especially 
valuable for 


Toothache, Rheumatism, Neuritis, 
Neuralgia, Sleeplessness, Gout, etc. 


(The SAFE Brand of Aspirin) 


Go now to your nearest chemist and 
=) buy a bottle of Genasprin — price |. 
booklet which 


y tells how to ber bottle of 35 tablets. 
use Persil, 


Write for free 


Persil is fuli of } 
oxygen which is set 
free inthe washing. } 
The Persil oxygen 


eats up the dirt, 
but does not harm 
the clothes. 


Sole Manufacturers : 
Joseph Crosficld & Sons Ltd, Genatosan Ltd., Loughborough, Leicestershire. 
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THE NEW ARMY OF HELPERS 


A restaurant where wholesome food can 
be had at reasonable cost. 

Club rooms for groups of giris and women 
and their organized activities. 

A library and classrooms for reading, lc: 
tures and studies of all kinds. 

A chapel for private and corporate wor- 
ship. 

Rest rooms, a roof garden and offices. 
3edrooms for temporary use. 

A large hall for conferences, entertain- 
ments and other activities. 

An information bureau, where all kinds 
of information regarding women’s life 
and work, housing accommodation, 
shopping, etc., can be obtained. This 
should be of special service to women 
and girl travellers and strangers arriv- 
ing in London. The Y.W.C.A, is in- 
ternational in the best sense of the 
word. 


It is anticipated that approximately 5,000 
girls and women would use the building in 
the course of a day. 

The girls themselves are collecting for 
their centre, but they cannot raise the whole 
f the £200,000 without help. Donations 
may be sent to the Treasurer, Blue Triangle 
Forward Movement, 26, George Street, Han- 
over Square, London, W.1. 


Housing for Nothing 

No, it is not a fairy-tale, although it 
ertainly sounds like one. A lady, person- 
aly known to me, offers for the sake of 
mpanionship two rooms in her country 
ottage to another in need of a home. The 
tage is in a beautiful part of Sussex, off 
he main road. Life would be quiet, but to 
acountry lover full of interest. There are 
beautiful woods at the door. I shall gladly 
give fuller particulars. 


Another reader, living with her mothet 
in Essex, writes : 


“T should like a gentlewoman to share my 
home. In return for which I should expect 
her to keep the house clean and tidy, and if 
she did not ask too large a salary I could have 
occasional help from outside. I am thoroughly 
lomesticated and prefer the cooking to the 
housework. I have goats, chickens, cats, dogs 
and a large garden, so the place would be ideal 
‘Or anyone who likes the country. We are two 
miles from the station and halt from the church, 
ind we are Conservatives.” 

Rooms in a large house in a beautitul 
part of Monmouthshire are not offered for 
. thing, but they are described as very suit 
able for a lady ; there is a good garden, 


\ sm: 
‘A small, Inexpensive flat for an ex officer 


earning 27s. a week will not, I fear, be 
easily found, but it is urgently wanted. 


Deeds Done and to be Done 

The SOS Fund has had many calls on 
its coffers this month, and although there 
have been some generous and extremely 
welcome gifts it is feeling the pinch. We 
have helped four invalids to have much 
needed holidays; one Helper contributed 
45, another £2, and another £1 1os. for this 
purpose. We have also sent away a hard 
worked woman who suffers from very bad 
eyesight. We have sent several gifts to 
needy families. In one case the bread 
winner had just met a tragic death and the 
widow was faced with the support of a 
young family; in another the man had Jost 
a leg and was out of work. Two girls 
who have a hard struggle to keep them- 
selves and their mother, but who were 
brought up in comfort, confessed that they 
could barely afford a stamp for their letter. 
We have enabled a man to accept a post by 
paying his fare and fitting him out. We 
have helped several invalids to secure more 
comfort, and have paid part of a bill for 
a set of teeth. We have sent out a numbe! 
of clothes and books and dolls. 

But our work is not done. 1 have before 
me a pile of letters voicing needs that fall 
on no ears but our own. We cannot ignore 
them. There are gentlewomen, ill and old 
and most inadequately provided for. One 
is badly in need of a holiday, but means 
are not forthcoming. There is a woman 
of 23 with three delicate children and a hus 
band who, after a long period of unemploy- 
ment, has obtained work, but has to pay 
doctors’ bills and rent arrears. There are 
many sad stories of men out of work. “He 
was always able to get work before he 
ejoived up, so he takes it very much to 
heart,” writes one wife of her husband, wh: 
had a fine record in the Navy. There ar 
poor mothers without husbands struggling 
to carry on. There are numerous appeals 
for clothes of all kinds—especially boots 
and shoes-—-for a carpet and sheets. And 
there are the poignant appeals of these 
anxious to help themselves, our workers 
who ask for orders. 

Miss G. S. sends me samples of beauti 
fully made modesty vests. She is one of 
our most accomplished workers, and can 
do anything from  poker-work to lace- 
making and typewriting. 

Miss W. W. will be pleased to send par 
cele of raftia work on approval, She asks 
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me to thank THE QUIVER readers for their 
help and kind letters, but she has heavy 
! * bills and still needs to be remem- 


coctors 


bered. 

Miss R. D. is prevented by ill-health from 
xoing out to work and offers hand-painted 
embroidery, lamp-shades, cushion covers, 
ete. 

Miss A. A. H. trims hats and does many 
other kinds of useful work. 

Hfere is a letter that calls for response : 

‘* My mother’s and my wardrobes are almost 
bare. We have come to our last pair of shoes. 
We make a joke of it, but it’s true all the same. 
My father, too, has only one suit. We are all 
small size people, about 5 ft. tall. My mother 
and I take 3'% shoes.” 


Letters in Brief 

From an invalid: 

‘*T had such a lovely surprise last Satur- 
day. I wondered what it could be, and it was 
t lovely little gramophone, so soft and sweet. 
Miss H. sent it to me. I can’t tell you what it 
all means to me. Mrs. D. has sent me a 
parcel now and again, and the thought is just 
beautiful. Miss R. sends me some cream every 
week. My life has been quite different since 
I first heard from you.” 

From another invalid, always in bed: 

‘I am needing so badly a carpet or square 
for my room, and thought it any of your 
Helpers had one they did not want they might 
help me. Will you please thank all the Helpers 
who have helped me at different times? 1 can- 
not express my gratitude for the coal during 
the long cold months; they were indeed sent 
when badly needed.” 

From a poor woman who has had a severe 
operation. A Helper sends her tos. a 
month and has just contributed £5 for a 
holiday for her, and the Helper’s mother has 
paid for a surgical belt: 

‘Dear Mrs. M. has been a good friend to 
me. | only told her last week when I wrote 
that I was afraid we should have gone under 
if it had not been for the great kindnesses we 
had received from her all this time.” 

From another who is having a holiday : 

‘You will be glad to hear I arrived here 
quite safely after a pleasant journey. It is 
beautiful country. I cannot tell you how grate- 
ful I am that I can come here for a rest which 
all winter I have needed so badly.” 

I have no room for further extracts, but 
I have quoted enough to make the moral 
clear! More and more Helpers are needed. 
There is no one else to do our work. If 
we do not step in the jaded invalid stays 
at home, and the days of loneliness are 
unrelieved. 


Anonymous Gifts 
The 


with many 


following gifts 


thanks : 


are acknowledged 
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Dr. Barnardo's Homes.—C. M., Glasgow, 


British Home for Incnrables.—C. M., Glas 
gow, 
Children’s Country Holidays Fund.—]. Kk 


ros.; Anon., 5s.; A. S. 25. 6d.: Joyce, tos. 


SOS Fund.-N QUIVER Reader, 2s. 6d.: 
S. TP. S., 2s. 6d. The dress coat and waist 


coat would be very useful to the British Legion, 
26 Eccleston Square, J.ondon, S.W.1, 
discharged soldier, now a waiter. 
sent were very acceptable. 

Sunshine House.—M. W., §s.; Four Little 
Children, 5s. A gift will be bought for this 
sum, as desired, but at the time of writing [| 
have not heard what special toy has _ been 
chosen. 


for a 
The clothes 


A useful parcel of pieces of cretonne was 
also received. 

To all my correspondents - I 
thanks for gifts and letters: 


Mrs. Welch, Mrs. McNeill, Miss Elizabeth 
Shirley, Mr. Godbehere, Miss Kk. Cook, Miss 
Mabel Griffin, Mrs. Newland, Mrs. Miller, 
Miss Dalton, Miss A. Garratt, Miss Lilla Jack- 
son, Miss Fisher, Mrs. Angliss, Miss Lander, 
Miss Mary Oldham, Mr. Walker, Miss S. FE. 
Stride, Miss Kathleen Kenyon, Miss M. A. 
Smith, Miss A. C. Baker, Miss A. A. Hickson, 
Miss Mildred Carr, Miss Edith Brett, Mrs. 
Corbett, Miss Isobel McRae, Miss Bertha 
Palmer, Mrs. Allen, Miss J. Batty, Mrs. Qatts, 
Miss A. ©. Stott, Mrs. Claremont, Mr. J. E. 
Faunch, Mrs. Nicholson, Miss Brooker, Mrs. 
Thorpe, Mr. Blakeston, Mr. P. H. Butler, Miss 
Kate Whitehead, Miss M. A. Thompsen, Miss 
M. Beard, Mrs. Stockbridge, Rev. F. A. Smith, 
Rev. John H. Litten, Mrs. Acton Willams, 
Mrs. Jenkins, Miss Bush, Miss F. M. Newn 
ham, Miss R. Willson, Miss F. Pye, Mrs Le 
Brun, Mrs. Hitchcock, Miss Clifford Smith, 
Mrs. Begg, Mrs. Bullough, Mrs. Frank Christy, 
Miss Asprey, Miss Mildred Unwin, Mrs. Ben. 
nett, Miss Grace Cowe, Mrs. Procter, Miss 
Wilkinson, Miss Marjorie Wheeler, Miss Bart- 
leet, Mrs. Ruymp, Mrs. Drewitt, Mrs. Story, 
Miss H. H. Harper, Mr. Edgar Penman, Nurs 


send best 


Sweatman, Mrs. Midgley, Miss _ Florence 
Graham, Miss Cecilia Shaw, Miss Emma 
Blease, Mrs. Haggarty, Mrs. R. G. Marsden, 
Mrs. Webber, Miss M. Wilson, Miss Murray, 
Mrs. Marian Gillam, Miss Lewis, Miss A. M. 
Lobley, Miss M. W. Brown, Miss M. Holds 
worth, Miss W. J. Dobie, Miss Fsther M. 


Wood, Mrs. Close, Miss Esther Griffiths, Miss 
A. M. Steele, Miss Florence Edwards, Miss 
Monnington, Miss Preson, Miss R. Carden, 
Mr. G. Clifton, Miss Edna Phillips, Mrs. Yar- 
row, Mrs. Court, Miss R. Drake, Miss _B. 
Coombs, Miss A. W. Dunn, Miss Gladys Sal- 
ter, Miss Shepperd, Mrs. Binns, Miss Wini 
fred Williams, Mrs. Waddington, Mrs 
McLaren, and others. 

Will correspondents kindly sign theit 
names very distinctly, and put Mr., Mrs. or 
Miss, or any other title, in order to assist 
us in sending an accurate acknowledgment: 

Yours sincerely, 
FLORA STURGEON. 
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1s YOUR HAIR UNRULY? 


lf so, just try ANZORA. You 
will not be troubled any longer 
with unruly or untidy hair, because 
ANZORA is the finest preparation 
in the world for keeping the hair 
neat and tidy all day. It is clean, 
easy to use, and delicately perfumed. 


Anzora Cream for greasy scalps and 
Anzora Viola for dry scalps. Sold by 
Chemists, Hairdressers, Stores, in 1/6 
and 2/6 (double quantity) bottles. 


MASTERS THE HAIR 
| Willesden Lane, London, NAV 
| REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES 


Self. 
Filling 
A “Swan” Self-filler embodies all those niceties 
which make writing a pleasure. 


Clean to fill, carry and use, it becomes a life-long 
friend to its owner—a helper whose usefulness is 
appreciated daily. 


Self-Filling Type from 15/- 
Other “Swans” from 10/6 


; “SWAN 
OF STATIONERS & JEWELLERS “LAST-DROP ” 
INK BOTTLE. 


Filled with 
“Swan” Ink 


Catalogue post free. 


Mapir, Topp & Co., L1p., Swan House, 133 & 


Oxtord St. London, W.1 Branches: Price 
& 80, High Holborn, W.C.1; 97, Cheapside, p 
and at 3, Exchange Manchestes (Fost 
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FOR UPHOLSTERY, USE 


“Rexine” Leathercloth, 
which is indistinguishable 
from Leather. It costs 
much less. It is 
scratchless and washable. 


) LEATHERCLOTH 


REXINE LTD., HYDE, Near MANCHESTER. 
London: 42 Newgate Street, E.C.1. 


Samples at all furnishing houses. See that “REXINE” Leathercloth is specified on the 
invoice to prevent substitution. 


A Delightful New Travel Booklet 
HOLIDAY 
SUGGESTIONS 
' Containing illustrations with interesting 
- particulars relating to nearly 70 resorts 
in England and Scotland. Artistic cover 
e 
in four colours. 
A copy of the above Holiday Guide will be sent post free to any reader ol 
‘The Quiver" on application to the Vassenger Manager, Liverpool Street 
’ Station, London, E.C.2, or it can be obtained at any L. & N.E.R. Inquiry Office 
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Lady Pamela’s . 
Letter 


EAR COUSIN DELIA,—The holiday 

season is now in full swing, and it is 

quite amusing to observe the different 
ideas which people have as to what constitutes 
an ideal holiday. ‘The most restful and refresh 
ing holiday is undoubtedly that which brings 
most change from our usual and everyday 
occupations. If we can keep away from the 
routine of everyday life and for a short spell 
do that which all the year round we should 
like to do but cannot, we go a long way 
towards getting an ideal holiday. 

The benefit derived from a holiday is more 
lasting if it is sufficiently restful. Restfulness 
does not necessarily mean mere lounging about 
in idleness, but it does mean change of scene 
and exercise. The latter should bring into 
action muscles that the ordinary avocations of 
our everyday life do not call into regular play. 

The too-strenuous holiday often defeats its 
wn object. The girl or young man who for 
eleven months of the year leads a sedentary life 
in an office sometimes plunges for a few weeks 
into a kind of orgy of muscular activity—per- 
haps a walking tour, or a whirl of sea-bathing, 
walking, cycling, dancing. These follow each 
other in such quick succession that the muscles 
are strained to the point of fatigue, and the 
holiday-maker returns to town and everyday 
life unrested and to a great extent unbenefited 
by the holiday. 

Che holiday should set us up in health for 
the rest of the year and store our minds with 
many pleasurable memories. If this object is to 
be attained, it must be a_ skilful blend of 
recreation, exercise and rest..-Ever yours, 

PAMELA. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


Pamela hopes that readers of THE QUIVER 
wil wrile to her, and she will have much 
pleasure in answering their letters in this 
column, 

FoR A BirTHDAy PRESENT. Amy (Gorton).— 

5 is a happy thought to give your friend a 

present which she can use every day. As you 

Me she is so fond of riding, I think a 

ric 

ding a would be a very suitable gift, and 

imight have it mounted with a small silver 

and suitably inscribed 

that o 

{ the donor. [ am quite sure vour friend 

- 1 not fail to be pleased with such a preseut 

OR 7 

SUPERFLUOUS Aunt Jean 

1e 
reli ble preparation vou 

adie, but, like all 


With her name and 


Perth) 


others of that nature, 


must be used at regular intervals to ensure 
success. 

FOR AN ABSENT FRIEND. Marcella (Leeds). 
You ask me to suggest something that you can 
send by letter post for a small sum to yout 
absent friend. Why not send him a Water- 


man’s Ideal pen? ‘That would be a really 
acceptable gift and one that you can send feel 
ing quite sure that it will be welcomed lo 
be without a fountain-pen in these days is to 


be without one of the essentials of modern life 
There are those who look upon their fountain- 
pen as a friend and confidant. One well-known 
City man, a consultant and contributor to lead 
ing journals in this and other countries, has 
three fountain-pens in use, each of which is 
retained for work of special nature. In ce 
scribing how he valued them for their con 
venience and for the time they saved, he wrote 

‘** You could not take them away from me with 
a gun!” The pens in question are all of the 
same make, Waterman’s Ideal. So you see 
I am well justified in advising this pen as a 
gift for your friend. 

AFTER A VISIT. Ignoramus (Preston).—Y« 
must write to your hostess to express thanks 
and pleasure in your recent visit Do this 
directly you return home. 

RECIPE FOR YORKSHIRE TEA CAKEs. 
(Reigate).—These cakes should be eaten hot 
You can cut them into rounds and serve them 
toasted and buttered. Here is a recipe that 
gives quantities sufficient for two cakes. Tak 
34 lb. of self-raising flour and pass it through 


Pansy 


a sieve. Put three-quarters of a cup of milk 


and 1 oz. of butter into a sauce and warm 


it up gently. Then strain this into flour, 
and add a well-beaten egg al I ¢ of white 
sugar. Mix these ing1 hlv t 

make a dough and kne for tw 

minutes. ‘Then make the nt two 
smooth round balls, place ing-tins, 
press down a little, and | ick oven 
for fifteen minutes. If you wish to glaze the 
cakes, brush them over with al lantities 
f milk and sugar. 

FoR FASHIONABLE WeaAR. Avis (Richmond).- 
the wonderful washing and weari pt rties 
of ** Luvisea are so well known that it 
perhaps hardly necessary for e to ve 
f them. You will find this material availabl 
in a splendid range of colours, and its she 
seems to improve after each visit to the isl 
tub \prope f this, vou may terested 
to learn that H.M. the Queen was pleased 


ch interest in Messrs. C 


urtauld’s 
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display at the British Empire Exhibition. You 
will find it in the Vextile Section, and all 
Visitors to the Exhibition, and particularly 
ladies, should make a point of seeing it. 

ETIQUETTE PRouLEM. Puzzled (Dorset).—As 
you are comparatively a new-comer to the 
neighbourhood you had better be wary. ‘The 
people who have called on you may not all be 
congenial to each other, and if you ask them 
to meet one another you may be 
mistake. Why not wait a little before embark 
ing on such ambitious social efforts? If you 
want to show friendliness, it 
give a few informal little tea-parties, asking to 
them people you know are already acquainted 
with each other. 

A Visir TO WEMBLEY. Interested (-xeter) 
I am so glad to hear you have succeeded in 
your efforts to visit the Exhibition. The plan 
you have drawn you mean to see 
each day seems very comprehensive, but why 
have vou omitted the Palace of Industry? ‘That 
from the housewife’s point of view is so par 
ticularly interesting, and there is much to see 
there that vou should on no account miss. For 
example, in the Food Section there is the 
exhibit of Messrs. Chivers & Sons. You should 
certainly make a point of seeing the array of 
tiny jars of Chivers’ Olde English Marmalade 
and Chivers’ strawberry jam. 
indeed of microscopic dimensions and are exact 


making a 


Is quite easy to 


up of what 


These jars are 
reproductions of the jars which Messrs. Chivers 
were privilege d to supply to the Queen's Doll’s 
House. Each tiny jar is only 1% in. 
the labels, 


specimens of accurate 


high, and 
deep, are plendid 
printing. 


only '{ in. 


Batis. Arthur M. (Bristol).—If vou 
want to make a start in having cold baths, 
this is the right time of year to begin. If you 


tind they with you, you may be able to 
enjoy them all the vear round or, at any rate, 
you may like a tepid one when the weather gets 
colder. If you have a good circulation and the 
cold bath is beneficial, you will find yourself 
in a glow afterwards. If, on the other hand, 
vou feel cold) and shivering, vou will have 
to give up the attempt as a bad job. 

For Witte GLoves. A. M. (Kensington). 

I quite agree with you that white gloves do 
give a finishing touch of smartness and dainti 
ness to an outdoor costume. They must, how 
ever, be spotlessly clean. Thi 


agree 


ideal is, never 


theless, quite easy of attainment if you use Lux 
When washing them. ‘Take sufficient to make 
a good lather, first adding very hot water to 
hissolve the Lux and then adding enough cold 
vater to make the mixture lukewarm If you 
use too hot water the gloves will shrink. Then 
put the gloves on vour hand inl knead and 
gently ru them if washis r hand 
Phen take them off sq them through 
the lather eral ti ill clear hinall 
rins » thi 1 fresh lithe: 
them 1 1} tituill 
Vhite and t hon dry 

bor THE Nag liis bho 

think tl troll vith mils is d 


that vou do not 


to the fact 
regularly. It is useless 


manicure them 
to neglect the nails 
for a few weeks and then try to get them into 
condition by drastic treatment. You will get 
far better results by giving them two or three 


minutes’ care regularly each day. You do not 


need any expensive implements—an orange- 
wood stick, an emery-board and a leather 
buffer for polishing are the essentials, Dip the 


orange-wood stick into the pulp of a piece of 
lemon and use this to clean under the free edge 
of the nail and to press back the cuticle. The 
edges of the nail after filing or cutting should 
be made smooth by the use of an emery-board. 
You can polish the nails by using a little 
french chalk and the leather buffer, 

FOR THE HloLipays. Jere my (Nottingham),— 
Ihe locality you name is famous as a health 
resort, and I am sure you will have a very 
enjoyable holiday there. You will certainly not 
need any smart town clothes, but something 
suitable for hard wear; and be sure to go well 
equipped with suitable and comfortable foot- 
gear, for the walks and expeditions around are 
really lovely, and you will want to make the 
most of them. Do not forget to include a 
bottle of Eno’s Iruit Salt in your travelling 
impedimenta. A dose taken in the early morn- 
ing puts one in tune for the day, and if you 
have a headache it is a wonderful remedy. 
To get the best out of your holiday you want 
to keep at a high level of physical fitness, and 
Eno’s Fruit Salt helps you to attain this. 

For Round Worried (Lincoln). 

I am not surprised that vou are worried 
because your little daughter stoops so badly. 
It would be wise to write to the head mistress 
of the school, drawing her attention to it and 
asking her to co-operate with you in trying to 
improve matters. Probably the child is grow- 
ing very fast and has outgrown her strength 
You should make her lie down at least twice 
a day. Jet her lie flat on the floor, with only 
a piece of cloth under her head, for two periods 
of half an hour each lay. Do not let her stoop 
over her books when reading and writing 
Are you sure she is not near-sighted? It is 
well to take this possibility into consideration. 

To Make a Dress. Sylvia 
There is no reason why you should not dress 
well on the sum you 


are clevet 


kdgbaston).— 


name, especially as you 
needle and would like to 
d many of vour 
hould strongly advise you to get some expert 
tuition at the Woman Institute. You can 
take a course of instruction by post, and this 


with yout 


make a dresses vourself. 1 


will enable you to make really stylish and 
hecoming dresses with no trace of the amateur 
about them. You will find this an immense 
Wing, anel turally fond ot pretty 
ied dainty cloth | ns will give you 
the necessary skill and knowledge which will 
mable yon to ma them ckly and well 

For ( (Harrogate) 
\e nh of the necessary equip 
this. t can vive 
addre in londor 
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